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PIUS IX. AND MR. GLADSTONE’S MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


Tue recent conduct of the Right 
Honorable William Ewart Gladstone 
has filled his former friends and ad- 
mirers with anger and sorrow, and 
the nobler among his enemies with 
astonishment and pity. He has 
done much to convert the defeat of 
the liberal party in Great Britain, 
which might have been but tempo- 
rary, into absolute rout and lasting 
confusion ; for its return to power is 
impossible as long as the alienation 
of the Irish Catholic members of 
Parliament continues. The more 
generous of Mr. Gladstone’s politi- 
cal foes cannot but deplore that the 
once mighty opponent, whom they 
succeeded in driving from office, 
has, by his own behavior, fallen into 
something very like contempt. His 
strictures on the Vatican decrees 
and the Speeches of Pius IX. possess 
little merit in a literary point of 
view, being written in the bad style 
common to Exeter Hall controver- 
sialists, and being full of inaccura- 
cies, misrepresentations, and over- 
sights. They have accordingly re- 
ceived from the leading critical 


journals in Great Britain either 
open censure or that faint praise 
which is equally damning. The 
Pall Mall Gazette observes that, if 
Mr. Gladstone goes on writing in 
a similar strain, no one will heed 
what he writes. The wild assault 
made by him upon Catholics is not 
only perceived by others to be 
causeless and gratuitous, but is free- 
ly confessed by himself to be un- 
called for and unwarranted. Speak- 
ing of the questions, whether the 
Pope claimed temporal jurisdiction 
or deposing power, or whether the 
church still teaches the doctrine 
of persecution, he says in his £x- 
postulation (page 26): “ Now, to no 
one of these questions could the 
answer really be of the smallest im- 
mediate moment to this powerful 
and solidly-compacted kingdom.” 
Again, in the Quarterly Review arti- 
cle (page 300), he asserts that the 
“ burning ” question of the deposing 
power, “ with reference to the pos- 
sibilities of life and action, remains 
the shadow of a shade!” Why, 
then, does Mr. Gladstone apply the 
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torch to quicken the flame of the 
burning contreversy, which he af- 
firms to be beyond the range of 
practical politics? Why does he 
summon the “shadow of a shade ” 
to trouble, terrify, or distress his 
fellow-countrymen?. Has he for- 
gotten the history of his country, 
which teaches him that these very 
questions were among those which 
brought innocent men to the block, 
and caused multitudes to suffer the 
tortures of the rack and the pains 
of ignominious death? We read 
in Hallam (Constitutional Hist. of 
England) that one of the earliest 
novelties of legislation introduced 
by Henry VIII. was the act of Par- 
liament of 1534, by which “it was 
made high treason to deny that ec- 
clesiastical supremacy of the crown 
which, till wbout two years before, 
no one had ever ventured to assert. 
Bishop Fisher, almost the only in- 
flexibly honest churchman of that 
age, was beheaded for this denial.” 
Sir Thomas More met the same 
fate. Burleigh, in a state paper in 
which he apologizes for the illegal 
employment of torture in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, includes among the 
questions “asked during their tor- 
ture” of those “ put to the rack,” 
the question, “ What was their own 
opinion as to the pope’s right to 
deprive the queen of her crown ?” 
In those days, then, the mere opin- 
ions of Catholics concerning papal 
supremacy were torturing and be- 
heading questions—questions of 
the wack, the block, and the stake. 
Now they are “ burning ” questions, 
in a metaphorical sense, and lead to 
wordy strife, polemical bitterness, 
and to widening the breach between 
two sections of Queen Victoria’s 
subjects, which all wise men during 
late years have deplored and striven 
to lessen, but which Mr. Gladstone 
deliberately sets himself to widen. 


Into the causes which have pro 
voked Mr. Gladstone to attack 
Catholics and the Pope it is not 
necessary to enter. Corrupt or 
impure motives are not imputed to 
him. Nor is it here intended t« 
discuss the theological part of the 
subject, which has already been ex- 
haustively dealt with by Dr. John 
Henry Newman, Archbishop Man- 
ning, Bishops Ullathorne, Vaughan, 
and Clifford, Monsignor Capel, 
and others. The aim of the pre- 
sent writer is to point out the inac- 
curacies of Mr. Gladstone in his 
Expostulation and his Quarterly 
Review article on the Speeches of 
Pius IX., to exhibit his general un- 
trustworthiness in his references 
and quotations, and to bring for- 
ward the real instead of the traves- 
tied sentiments of the Pope. 

Now, to honest and fair examina- 
tion of documents which concern 


their faith Catholics have no ob-’ 


jection. On the contrary, they 
desire sincerely that Protestants 
should read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest them. Nothing but 
good to the Catholic Church can 
result from impartial study of such 
documents as the Vatican decrees, 
the Encyclical and Syllabus of Pius 
IX., to which, in his Zxpostulation, 
Mr. Gladstone made such extensive 
reference. Catholics give him a 
cordial assent when he says: “ It is 
impossible for persons accepting 
those decrees justly to complain 
when such documents are subject- 
ed in good faith to a strict exam- 
ination as respects their compati- 
bility with civil right and the obe- 
dience of subjects.’”’” But Catholics 
and all upright Protestants must 
join in condemning as unjust and 
unfair that bad habit common to 
controversialists of a certain class, 
who aim at temporary victory fo: 
themselves and their party, careless 
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of the interests of eternal verity. 
There are partisan writers who cite 
portions of a document, in the be- 
lief that the mass of readers will have 
no knowledge of the entire, and 
who take extracts hap-hazard from 
secondary sources, without troub- 
ling themselves to search the au- 
thentic or original documents. 
Wilful inaccuracy and purposed 
misquotations are not, as has al- 
ready been stated, to be imputed to 
Mr. Gladstone. But it often oc- 
curs that carelessness and pre- 
judice lead distinguished writers 
into errors similar to those pro- 
duced by malice, and equally or 
more detrimental. It so happens 
that Mr. Gladstone, in describing 
and quoting the Vatican decrees, 
the words of Pius IX., the Sy//adus 
and Zucyclical, has published state- 
ments so incorrect and so mislead- 
ing as to subject the author, were 
he less eminent for honor and scru- 
pulous veracity, to the charge either 
of criminal ignorance or of wilful 
intention to mislead. For example, 
he cites, at pages 32-34 of his Zx- 
postulation, the form of the present 
Vatican decrees as proof of the 
wonderful “change now consum- 
mated in the constitution of the 
Latin Church ” and of “ the present 
degradation of its episcopal order.” 
He says the present Vatican decrees, 
being promulgated in a strain differ- 
ent from that adopted by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, are scarcely worthy to 
be termed “the decrees of the 
Council of the Vatican.” The 
Trent canons were, he says, real 
canons of a real council, beginning 
thus: “ Hee Sacrosancta,” etc., 
“* Synodus,” etc., “ docet ” or “sta- 
tuit” or “decernit,” and the like; 
and its canons, “as published in 
Rome, are Canones et Decreta Sacro- 
cancti Cicumenici Concilit Tridentint, 
and so forth. But wha* we have 
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now to do with is the Constitutio 
Dogmatica Prima de Ecclesid Christi 
edita in Sessione tertia of the Vatican 
Council. It is not a constitution 
made by the council, but one pro- 
mulgated in the council. And who 
is it that legislates and decrees ? 
It is Pius Episcopus, servus servorum 
Dei ; and the seductive plural of 
his docemus et declaramus is simply 
the dignified and ceremonious 
‘we’ of royal declarations. The 
document is dated ‘ Pontificatus 
nostri Anno XXV.,’ and the humble 
share of the assembled episcopate 
in the transaction is represented by 
sacro approbante concilio.” Mr. Glad- 
stone, stating that the Trent canons 
are published as Canones et Decreta 
Sac. Gicum. Concilit Tridentini, and 
particularizing in a foot-note the 
place of publication as “ Rome: in 
Collegio urbano de Propaganda 
Fide, 1833,” leads his readers 
wrongfully to infer that there exists 
no similar publication of the Vati- 
can decrees. However, the very 
first complete edition of the Vati- 
can decrees, printed especially for 
distribution to the fathers of the 
council, bears this title: Acta et 
Decreta Sacrosancti CEcumenici Con- 
cilit Vaticani in Quatuor Prioribus 
Sessionibus—Rome ex Typographia 
Vaticana, 1872. What Mr. Glad- 
stone appears to have quoted are 
the small tracts, containing portions 
of the decrees, for general use, one 
of which is entitled Dogmatic Con- 
stitution concerning the Catholic Faith, 
Published in the Third Session, while 
another is entitled Zhe First Dog- 
matic Constitution of the Church of 
Christ, Published in the Fourth Ses- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone has not scru- 
pled to take one of these tracts as his 
text-book, misstating its very title ; 
for he quotes it as “ edita in sessione 
tertia” instead of “ quarta,” and 
deriving from it, instead of froin 
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the authentic Acta e¢ Decreta, his 
materials for charging the decrees 
with a change of form “ amounting 
to revolution.” Had the Acéa in 
their complete version been before 
him, he could not truthfully have 
said “the humble share of the 
assembled episcopate in the trans- 
action is represented by sacro ap- 
probante concilio”; for he would 
have found it distinctly stated, and 
apparently as reason for their con- 
firmation by the Pope, that the 
decrees and canons contained in 
the constitution were read before, 
and approved by, all the fathers of 
the council, with two exceptions— 
“ Decreta et Canones qui in consti- 
tutione modo lecta continentur, 
placuerunt patribus omnibus, duo- 
bus exceptis, Nosque, sacro appro- 
bante concilio, illa et illos, ut lecta 
sunt, definimus et apostolica auc- 
toritate confirmamus.” Why does 
Mr. Gladstone call attention to the 
date as being “ Pontificatus nostri 
Anno XXV.”? Is it in order to 
show that the Vatican despises the 
other mode of computation, or is it 
to exhibit his own minute accuracy 
in quoting? In either case Mr. 
Gladstone was wrong, for the date 
in the Constitutio Dogmatica before 
him was as follows: “ Datum 
Rome, etc., Anno Incarnationis 
Dominice 1870, die 18 Julii. Pon- 
tificatus Nostri, Anno XXV.” And 
why should Mr. Gladstone describe 
as “seductive” the plural of the 
Pope’s “docemus et declaramus,” 
and assert that plural form to be 
“simply the dignified and ceremo- 
nious ‘ We’ of royal declarations ” ? 
Did he mean to impute to the use 
of the plural number a corrupt in- 
tention to make people believe that 
the ‘we’ included the bishops as 
well as the Pope? Did he mean 
also to impute to the use of the 
plural an arrogant affectation of 


_toyal dignity ? 
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If such were the 
purpose of Mr. Gladstone, it can 
only be said that such rhetorical 
artifices are unworthy of him and 
are not warranted by truth. The 
‘we’ is simply the habitual form 
of episcopal utterances, employed 
even by Protestant prelates in their 
official acts. It is evident, more- 
over, that the use of the plural 
docemus or declaramus, and the em- 
ployment of the formula sacro ap- 
probante concilio, denounced by Mr. 
Gladstone as innovations, have 
ancient precedents in their favor. 
The Acta Synodalia of the Eleventh 
General and Third Lateran Council, 
held under Pope Alexander III. in 
1179, are thus worded: “Nos... 
de concilio fratrum nostrorum et 
sacri approbatione concilii . . . de- 
crevimus”” or “statuimus.” The 
same form, with trifling variation, 
was employed in 1225 by Innocent 
III. in another General Council, the 
Fourth Lateran. Mr. Gladstone 
thinks “ the very gist of the evil we 
are dealing with consists in follow- 
ing (and enforcing) precedents of 
the age of Innocent III.,” so that it 
may be useless to cite the General 
Council of Lyons in 1245, under 
Innocent IV., with its decrees pub- 
lished in the obnoxious strain, “ Z7- 
nocentius Episcopus, servus servorum 
Dei, etc., sacro presente concilio ad rei 
memoriam sempiternam.” ‘The lan- 
guage of another General Council at 
Lyons, in 1274, under Gregory X., 
“Nos... sacro approbante con- 
cilio, damnamus,” etc., and the 
language of the Council of Vienne, 
in 1311, under Clement V., “ Nos 
sacro approbanteconcilio . .. dam- 
namus et reprobamus,” come per- 
haps too near the age of Innocent 
III. to have weight with Mr. Glad- 
stone. But he cannot object on 
this score to the Fifth Lateran Coun- 
cil, begun in 1512 under Julius !1., 
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and finished in 1517 under Leo X. 
In this General Council, the next 
before that of Trent, Pope Leo was 
present in person, and by him, just 
as by Pius IX, in the Vatican Coun- 
cil, all the definitions and decrees 
were made in the strain which Mr. 
Gladstone calls innovating and re- 
volutiouary, namely, in the style, 
“Leo Episcopus servus servorum 
Dei ad perpetuam rei memoriam, 
sacro approbante concilio.” Leo 
X. uniformly employed the plural 
statuimus et ordinamus in every 
session of that council. Pius IX. 
followed the example of Leo X., and 
obeyed precedents set him by popes 
who presided in person—not by 
legates, as at Trent—at General 
Councils held in the years 1179, 
1225, 1244, 1274, 1311, and 1517. 
Accordingly, “the change of form 
in the present, as compared with 
other conciliatory (sic) decrees,” 
turns out on examination to be no 
revolution, but, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to have in its favor precedents 
the earliest of which has seven cen- 
turies of antiquity. And yet to 
this alleged change of form, and to 
this alone, Mr. Gladstone appealed 
in evidence of “ the amount of the 
wonderful change now consummat- 
ed in the constitution of the Latin 
Church ” and of “ the present degra- 
dation of its episcopal order ”! 
The Encyclicaland Syllabus of 1864 
have been treated by Mr. Gladstone 
in the same loose, careless, and un- 
fair way as he treated the Vatican 
decrees. He promised, at page 15 
of his Expostulation, to “ state, in the 
fewest possible words and with re- 
ferences, a few propositions, all the 
holders of which have been condemn- 
¢d [the italics are Mr. Gladstone’s] 
by the See of Rome during my own 
generation, and especially within 
the last twelve or fifteen years. 
And in order,” so proceeds Mr. 
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Gladstone, “that I may do nothing 
towards importing passion into 
what is matter of pure argument, I 
will avoid citing any of the fearful- 
ly energetic epithets in which the 
condemnations are sometimes cloth- 
ed.” The references here given by 
Mr. Gladstone are to the Encycli- 
cal letter of Pope Gregory XVI. in 
1831—a date, it may be noticed, 
rather more ancient than “ the last 
twelve or fifteen years ”—and to the 
following documents, which at page 
16 of his pamphlet are thus detaii- 
ed: The Encyclical “of Pope 
Pius IX., in 1864”; “ Encyclical 
of Pius IX., December 8, 1864”; 
“ Syllabus of March 18, 1861”; and 
the “Syllabus of Pope Pius IX., 
March 8, 1861.” @ere are appa- 
rently five documents deliberately 
referred to, the first an Encyclical 
of Gregory XVI.; the second an 
Encyclical of Pius IX., in 1864; the 
third another Encyclical of Pius 
IX., dated December 8, 1864; the 
fourth a Syllabus of March 18th, 
1861 ; and the fifth another Sylla- 
bus of the 8th of March, 1861. Yet 
these apparently five documents, to 
which reference is made by Mr. Glad- 
stone with so much seeming particu- 
larity and exactitude of dates, are 
in reality two documents only, and 
have but one date—namely, the 8th 
of December, 1864—on which day 
the Encyclical, with the Syllabus at- 
tached, was published by Pius IX. 
At page 67 of his pamphlet Mr. 
Gladstone “ cites his originals,” and 
curiously enough, by a_ printer’s 
error, assigns the Encyclical of Gre- 
gory XVI. to Gregory XIV. But 
he cites from two sources only— 
namely, the Eucyclical and Syllabus 
of 1864. That Encyclical contains 
a quotation from an Encyclical of 
Gregory XVI., which and the Sy//a- 
bus are positively the only docu- 
ments actually cited. By a series 
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of blunders, all of which cannot be 
charged tothe printer—and ina work 
which has arrived at the “ sixteenth 
- thousand” edition printers’ errors 
are hardly allowable—the two do- 
cuments, with their one date, have 
been made to do duty for five docu- 
ments, ascribed gravely to as many 
different dates !° 
Moreover, Mr. Gladstone’s asser- 
tion that he will state “a few pro- 
positions, all the holders of which 
have been condemned by the “ Holy 
See,” is inaccurate, as far as his ex- 
tracts from the Zacyclical and the 
Syllabus—the only documents to 
which he appeals—are concerned ; 
for in them no “holders” of any 
propositions are condemned, nor is 
there a single anathema directed 
against any individual. The errors 
only are censured. Mr. Gladstone 
cannot illustrate any one of his 
eighteen propositions by a single 
epithet which could with truth be 
called “ fearfully energetic.” Asa 
matter of fact, there are no epithets 
at all attached to any condemna- 
tions in the eighty propositions of 
the Syllabus. When, therefore, Mr. 
Gladstone professes, in order to 
do nothing “ towards importing pas- 
sion,” that he will “ avoid citing any 
of the fearfully energetic epithets 
in which the condemnations are 
sometimes clothed,” he plays a rhe- 
torical trick upon his readers. 
In truth, had he quoted the entire 
of the Encyclical and Syllabus, he 
would not have been able to make 
his hypocritical insinuation that he 
might have culled, if he wished, more 
damaging extracts. Catholics have 
to lament, not that he quoted too 
much, but that he quoted too little; 
not that he quoted with severe 
rigor, but that he quoted with ab- 
solute unfaithfulness. It is justice, 
not mercy, which Catholics demand 
from him, and which they ask all 
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the more imperatively because he 
has himself laid down the axiom: 
“ Exactness in stating truth accord- 
ing to the measure of our intelli- 
gence is an indispensable condition 
of justice and of a title to be 
heard.” 

It was urged by some persons 
that Mr. Gladstone gave sufficient 
opportunities for correcting the ef- 
fect of his inaccuracies by publish- 
ing in an appendix the Latin of 
the propositions he professed to 
quote. But so glaring is the con- 
trast between the “ propositions ” 
in English and the same in Latin 
that a writer in the Civiltd Cattolica 
exclaims in amazement: “Has he 
[Mr. Gladstone] misunderstood the 
Latin of the quoted texts? Has he 
through thoughtlessness travestied 
the sense? Or has his good faith 
fallen a victim to the disloyalty of 
some cunning Old Catholics who 
furnished him with these proposi- 
tions?” Mr. Gladstone has assert- 
ed that Pius IX. has condemned 
“those who maintain the liberty of 
the press,” “or the liberty of con- 
science and of worship,” “ or the lib- 
erty of speech.” On referring to the 
Latin original of these the first three 
of his eighteen propositions, it is 
found that Pius IX. has given no oc- 
casion for such a monstrous asser- 
tion. The Pope has merely condemn- 
ed that species of liberty which every 
man not a socialist or communist 
must from his heart believe worthy 
of censure. Gregory XVI. called this 
vicious sort of liberty by the name 
of delirium, and Pius IX., in his 
Encyclical, terms it the “ liberty of 
perdition.” It is a liberty “espe- 
cially pernicious (maxime exitialem) 
to the Catholic Church and the sal- 
vation of souls,” and the claim to it 
is based on the error “ that liberty 
of conscience and of worship is the 
proper right of every man; that it 
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ought to be proclaimed and assert- 
ed by law in every well-constituted 
society; and that citizens have an 
inherent right to liberty of every 
kind, not to be restrained by any 
authority, ecclesiastical or civil, so 
that they may be able, openly and 
publicly, to manifest and declare 
their opinions, of whatever kind, by 
speech, by the press, or by any other 
means.” Such is the sort of liberty 
which the wycyclical condemns, 
which is not the general liberty of 
the press, or of conscience and wor- 
ship, as Mr. Gladstone would have 
it, but that sort of liberty which 
might be better termed licentious- 
ness—a liberty, that is, which knows 
no bridle or restraint, whether hu- 
man or divine, and which refuses 
to be kept in check by any authori- 
ty, ecclesiastical or civil—* omnimo- 
dam libertatem nulla vel ecclesias- 
ticd, vel civili auctoritate coarctan- 
dam.” ‘The £xfostulation has been 
widely circulated among the learn- 
ed, and also in a sixpenny edition 
among the masses. It is evident 
that thousands of persons accustom- 
ed to entertain a high opinion of the 
veracity of great men in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s position will take his state- 
ments upon trust, and never dream 
of testing, even had they the requi- 
site acquaintance with a dead lan- 
guage, the accuracy of his transla- 
tions and quotations. ‘To abuse 
the confidence of this section of the 
public is a sin severely to be repro- 
bated. 

The Speeches of Pius [X.—which, 
it would appear, were not read by 
Mr. Gladstone until after he wrote 
the Expostulation—have been by him 
criticised in the Quarterly Review 
unmercifully and unfairly. He did 
not take into consideration the cir- 
cumstance that these speeches are 
not elaborate orations, but are mere- 
ly the unprepared, unstudied utter- 
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ances of a pontiff so aged as to be 
termed by the reviewer himself a 
“nonagenarian,” borne down with 
unparalleled afflictions, weighted 
with innumerable cares, and oppress- 
ed with frequent and at times se- 
rious illnesses. The speeches them- 
selves were not reported verbatim or 
in extenso. No professional short- 
hand writer attended when they 
were delivered, and they were not 
spoken with a view to their publi- 
cation. But every word which 
comes from the lips of Pius IX. is 
precious to Catlfolics; and as some 
of these speeches were taken down 
by various hands and appeared in 
various periodicals, it was thought 
proper to allow a collection of them 
to be formed and published by an 
ecclesiastic, Don Pasquale de Fran- 
ciscis, who himself took notes of 
the greater number of these Dis- 
courses, This gentleman is describ- 
ed by Mr. Gladstone as “an ac- 
complished professor of flunkyism 
in things spiritual,” and one of the 
“ sycophants ” about the Pope who 
administer to His Holiness “ an 
adulation, not only excessive in its 
degree, but of a kind which to an 
unbiassed mind may seem to border 
on profanity.” Mr. Gladstone is 
fond of insinuating that his own 
mind is “unbiassed” or “ dispas- 
sionate,” and that he would by no 
means “ import passion ” into a con- 
troversy where calm reasoning alone 
isadmissible. But, in point of fact, 
as the Pall Mall Gazette has point- 
ed out, he shows himself the bigoted 
controversialist instead of the grave 
statesman. Forgetting the genius 
of the Italian people, and the differ- 
ence between the warm and impul- 
sive natives of the South and the 
phlegmatic Anglo-Saxons; forget- 
ting, also, the literary toadyism of 
English writers not many years ago,. 
and the apparently profane adula-- 
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tion paid to British sovereigns, he 
attacks Don Pasquale for calling 
the book of the Pope’s speeches “ di- 
vine,” and accuses him of downright 
blasphemy. Dr. Newman, in one 
of his Lectures on the. Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in England, has 
given an humorous account of the 
way in which foreigners might be 
induced to believe the laws and 
constitution of England to be pro- 
fane and blasphemous. This he 
did by culling out a series of sen- 
tences from Blackstone and others, 
such as “ the king can do no wrong,” 
“the king never dies,” he is “ the 
vicar of God on earth.” Thus im- 
peccability, immortality, and omni- 
potence may be claimed for the 
British monarch! oreover, the 
subjects of James I. called him “ the 
breath of their nostrils ’; he himself, 
according to Lord Clarendon, on 
one occasion called himself “a 
god”; Lord Bacon called him “some 
sort of little god ” ; Alexander Pope 
and Addison termed Queen Anne 
“a goddess,” the words of the lat- 
ter writer being: “Thee, goddess, 
thee Britannia’s isle adores.” What 
Dr. Newman did in good-humored 
irony Mr. Gladstone does in sober 
and bitter earnest. He picks out 
epithets here and there, tacking on 
the expressions of one page to those 
of another, and then flings the col- 
lected epithets before his reader as 
proof of Don Pasquale’s profanity. 
The temperament of Italians in 
the present day may or may 
not furnish a valid defence, in 
respect to good taste, for Don Pas- 
quale. But it is certain that the 
phrases used by the latter, when 
taken in their context and inter- 
preted as any one familiar with 
Italian ideas would interpret them, 
afford slight basis for the odious 
charge of profanity—a charge which 
Mr. Gladstone urges not only by 
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the means already pointed out, but 
by other means still more repre- 
hensible, namely, by fastening on 
Don Pasquale expressions which he 
did not employ. Thus, at page 274 
of the Review, Mr. Gladstone, in 
reference to the “ sufferings pre- 
tended to be inflicted by the Ital- 
ian kingdom upon the so-called 
prisoner of the Vatican,” adds, 
“Let us see how, and with what 
daring misuse of Holy Scripture, 
they are illustrated in the author- 
ized volume before us. ‘He and 
his august consort,’ says Don Pas- 
quale, speaking of the Comte and 
Comtesse de Chambord, ‘ were pro- 
foundly moved at such great afflic- 
tions whith the Lamb of the Vati- 
can has to endure.’” It seems, in 
the first place, rather strained to 
term the application of the word 
“lamb” to Pius IX., or any other 
person, a “ daring misuse of Holy 
Scripture.” Many a man, when ex- 
pressing pious hope under disaster, 
exclaims, “ The Lord tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” using or 
misusing, as the case may be, not 
the language of Holy Scripture, but 
the words of the author of 7Z7ris- 
tram Shandy, to whose works, we 
believe, the epithet “holy” is not 
commonly applied. If Pius IX. 
had been termed “the lamb of 
God,” then indeed Holy Scripture 
might have been used or misused ; 
but the single word “lamb,” even 
in the phrase “lamb of the Vati- 
can,” is no more an allusion, pro- 
fane or otherwise, to the Gospels 
than it is to the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne. In the second place, the 
expression, be it proper or impro- 
per, was not used by Don Pasquale. 
Turning to volume ii. of the Dés- 
corst, page 545, as Mr. Gladstone 
directs us, we find the words were 
not employed by Don Pasquale, but 
by the writer of an article in the 
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Unita Cattolica! Pages 545 and 
546, the pages cited, contain a 
notice of the presentation to the 
Comte and Comtesse de Chambord 
of the first volume of the Discorsi ; 
for the article is dated in 1872, and 
the second volume was not printed 
until 1873. So that it appears the 
naughty word was not only not 
used by Don Pasquale, but did not 
in reality form part of the “ author- 
ized volume,” being merely found 
in a newspaper extract inserted in 
an appendix. In this same news- 
paper extract the Comtesse de 
Chambord is said to have called 
the first volume of the Discorsi “a 
continuation of the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles.” This state- 
ment rests on the authority of the 
writer in the Unita Cattolica, but 
is brought up in judgment not only 
against Don Pasquale, but against 
the Pope himself, who is held by 
Mr. Gladstone to be responsible for 
everything stated either by Don 
Pasquale in his preface or by any 
other persons in the appendices to 
the Discorsi / 

Concerning the Pope, Mr. Glad- 
stone, at page 299 of the Review, 
thus writes: “ Whether advisedly 
or not, the Pontiff does not, except 
once (vol. i. 204), apply the term 
[infallible] to himself, but is in 
other places content with alleging 
his superiority, as has been shown 
above, to an inspired prophet, and 
with commending those who come 
to hear his words as words pro- 
ceeding from Jesus Christ (i. 
335)."” At page 268 of the Review 
it is also said that Don Pasquale, in 
his preface, p. 17, calls the voice of 
Pius IX. “the voice of God,” and 
that the Pope is “ nature that pro- 
tests ” and “God that condemns.” 
If, however, in order to test the 
worth of these assertions of Mr. 
Gladstone, we turn to the passages 
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he has cited, it will be discovered 
that Pius IX. did not even once’ 
apply the term infallible to himself; 
for he, in the passage cited, applied 
it not to himself individually, but 
to the infallible judgment (giud- 
zio infallibile) in principles of revela- 
tion, as contrasted with the author- 
itative right of popes in general. 
Nor did Pius IX. assert any “ su- 
periority to an inspired prophet ”’ 
by saying (Review, p. 276, Discorst, 
vol. i. 366): “I have the right to 
speak even more than Nathan the 
prophet to David the king.” The 
right to speak upon a certain occa- 
sion does not surely contain of 
necessity an allegation of superiori- 
ty nor imply a claim to inspiration ! 
Nor did Pius 1X. commend “ those 
who came to hear his words as 
words proceeding from Jesus 
Christ”; for he merely said, in reply 
to a deputation: “I answer with 
the church; and the church her- 
self supplies to me the words in the 
Gospel for this morning. You are 
here, and have put forth your senti- 
ments; but you desire also to hear 
the word of Jesus Christ as it issues 
from the mouth of his Vicar.” That 
is to say: You shall have for an- 
swer “the word of Jesus Christ "— 
meaning this day’s Gospel—spoken 
by, or as it issues from, or which 
proceeds (che esce) out of, the mouth 
of his Vicar. The words, “ He is 
nature that protests, he is God that 
condemns,” are evidently metapho- 
rical expressions of the editor, 
harmless enough; for, as Pius 1X. 
cannot be both God and nature 
literally, the metaphorical applica- 
tion is apparent to the meanest 
comprehension. It is true that 
Don Pasquale, in his preface, page 
16, ascribes to Pius IX. this lan- 
guage: “This voice which now 
sounds before you is the voice of 
Him whom I represent on earth ” 
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(ta voce di colui che in terra Io rap- 
presento) ; but, turning to Don Pas- 
quale’s reference (vol. i. p. 299) to 
verify the quotation, it is found 
that the editor made a serious mis- 
take, by which the entire character 
of the passage was altered. The 
Pope had just contrasted himself 
(the vox clamantis de Vaticano) with 
John the Baptist (the vox clamantis 
in deserto). “Yes,” he adds, “I 
may also call myself the Voice; for, 
although unworthy, I am yet the 
Vicar of Christ, and this voice which 
now sounds before you is the voice 
of him who in earth represents 
him ” (2 da voce di colui, che in terra lo 
rappresenta). Don Pasquale impru- 
dently put the word “ voce ” in cap- 
ital letters, changed “lo” into 
“Io,” and “rappresenta” into 
“rappresento.” ‘The Pope simply 
said that his voice, as it cried from 
the Vatican, was the voice of the 
Vicar of Christ. And in the belief 
of ali Catholics so it is. 

‘The charge of “truculence” is 
browght against the Pope by Mr. 
Gladstone. “It is time to turn,” he 
says (Review, p. 277), “ with what- 
, ever reluctance, to the truculent and 

wrathful aspect which unhappily 
prevails over every other in these 
Discourses.” The first proof of 
this “ truculence”’ is, it seems, the 
fact that the “cadres, or at least 
the skeletons and relics of the old 
papal government over the Roman 
states, are elaborately and careful- 
ly maintained.” One would sup- 
pose that these cadres were main- 
tained with the bloodthirsty inten- 
tion of making war on Victor 
Emanuel. But Mr. Gladstone does 
not say so; nay, he insinuates in a 
foot-note that their maintenance is 
for a purpose far from truculent. 
“We have seen it stated from a 
good quarter,” so Mr. Gladstone 
writes, “that no less than three 
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thousand persons, formerly in the 
papal employment, now receive 
some pension or pittance from the 
Vatican. Doubtless they are ex- 
pected to be forthcoming on all 
occasions of great deputations, as 
they may be wanted, like the supers 
and dummies at the theatres.”” It 
appears from the Déscorsé that the 
Pope received in audience deputa- 
tions from the persons formerly 
in the papal employment on twen- 
ty-one occasions, between Septem- 
ber, 1870, and September, 1873. On 
fourteen of these occasions the 
impiegati were received on days 
when noother deputations attended. 
On the other occasions, although 
other deputations were received on 
the same days, the ex-employees 
were never mixed up with other 
deputations, but were always placed 
in separate rooms for audience. 
Mr. Gladstone has not the least 
ground for insinuating that these 
unfortunate persons, who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to Vic- 
tor Emanuel, and thereby forfeited 
employment and pay, were ever 
called upon like supers or dummies 
to make ashow at great deputa- 
tions. If these ex-employees receive 
pay from tue Pope, it surely is no 
proof of papal “truculence.” But 
“none of these,’ so asserts Mr. 
Gladstone (Review, p. 278), “ ap- 
pear at the Vatican as friends, co- 
religionists, as receivers of the Pon- 
tiffs alms, or in any gharacter 
which could be of doubtful inter- 
pretation. They appear as being 
actually and at the moment his 
subjects and his military and civil 
servants respectively, although only 
in distonibilita, or, so to speak, on 
furlo jh; they are headed by the 
proper leading functionaries, and 
the Pope receives them as persons 
come for the purpose of doing 
homage to their sovereign.” The 
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references given for this somewhat 
confused statement are pages 88 
and 365 of volume i., where the 
Pope very naturally speaks of “ the 
fidelity shown by them to their 
sovereign,” and of their “faith, 
constancy, and attachment to re- 
ligion, to God, and to the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, their sovereign.” It 
was in consequence of the intro- 
duction by Victor Emanuel, into 
the several government departments 
in Rome, of an oath of allegiance 
to the head of the state—an oath 
not demanded previously under the 
Papal rule—that these smpiegati re- 
signed their situations, their con- 
sciences not permitting them to take 
the oath. It wasno wonder, then, that 
Pius IX. should notice their fidelity 
to himself. But he makes no asser- 
tion whatever to the effect that these 
civil and military servants are mere- 
ly on furlough or in disponibilita. 
That they do appear as pensioners 
on the bounty of Pius IX. may be 
proved, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s 
denial, by reference to the Diéscorst, 
at pages 38, 50, 9g, 182, 235, 308, 
460, and 472 of volume i. and pages 
25, 38, and 122 of volumeti. It 
cannot be expected that we should 
quote all these passages at length, 
but we will quote a few of them. 
The ex-civil servants, on 13th July, 
1872, approached His Holiness to ex- 
press “their sincere devotion and 
gratitude for what he had done for 
their sustentation and comfort un- 
der most distressing circumstances.” 


The police officials, seven days after- 


wards, were introduced by Mgr. 
Randi; and one of them, the Mar- 
quis Pio Capranica, read an address, 
in which the persons whom Mr. 
Gladstone calls “the scum of the 
earth ” (Review, p. 278) thank the 
Pope for extending to, them and 
their “families his fatherly munifi- 
cence.” On the 27th of Decem- 
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ber, 1871, the ex-military officials, 
through Gen. Kanzler, laid ‘at the 
foot of the Pope their protestations 
of unalterable fidelity, their prayers 
for the prolongation of his life, and 
their gratitude for his generosity in 
alleviating the distress and misery 
of many families of his former 
soldiers. But perhaps the “ trucu- 
lence ” of Pius IX. may be discover- 
ed, if not in his compassion and 
generosity to his ex-servants, at 
least in his admonitions to them to 
furbish up their arms and keep 
their powder dry. Mr. Gladstone 
asserts (Review, p. 297) that “blood 
and iron” are “in contemplation 
at the Vatican.” “No careful 
reader of this authoritative book 
(the Speeches) can doubt that these 
are the means by which the great 
Christian pastor contemplates and 
asks—ay, asks as one who should 
think himself entitled to command— 
the re-establishment of his power 
in Rome.” Now, the Pope can 
ask or command this “blood and 
iron” assistance from none so well 
as from his ex-soldiers, and from 
the civil and military officials still 
loyal to their chief. It happens, 
however, that no “ careful reader” 
of the Pope’s speeches to his former 
soldiers or servants can discover a 
trace of this “truculent”’ purpose 
of His Holiness. He rarely men- 
tions a weapon; but when he does, 
it is to remind his audience (as at 
p. 197, vol. i.) that “we must not 
combat with material weapons, but 
spiritually—that is to say, with unit- 
ed prayers.” He reminds some 
young soldiers (vol. i. p. 69) that 
“ prayer is the terrible weapon for 
use specially in the actual grievous 
condition of affairs, by which 
weapon alone can the complete 
triumph of the church and religion 
be obtained.” When he would 
place before some of his faithful 
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civil servants the example of the 
“ Hebrews when rebuilding Jerusa- 
lem, who held in one hand the work- 
ing tools and in the other the sword 
to combat the enemy,” he warns 
them to imitation by means of 
“prayer on the one side, and con- 
stancy on the other” (vol. i. p. 
475). Prayer is the burden of his 
advice on all these occasions. 
“ Sursumcorda! Lift up the thought 
and the heart to God, from whom 
only we can expect comfort, help, 
counsel, or protection now and al- 
ways” (vol. ii. p. 25). “They 
have imagined,” says the Pontiff to 
the Marquis Pio Capranicaand other 
ex-functionaries of the Police De- 
partment (vol. ii. p. 36), “that we 
wish to cause an armed reaction! 
To think this is folly, and to assert 
it is calumny. I have made known 
to all persons that the reaction 
which I desire is this: namely, to 
have people who can protect youth, 
and provide for the good education 
of the young in the principles of 
faith, morality, honesty, and respect 
towards the church and her minis- 
ters. This is the reaction which 
now and always I will say is our 
desire. As for the rest, God will 
do that which he wills. Great 
reactions are not in my hands, but 
in His upon whom all depends.” 
‘There is one passage cited by Mr. 
Gladstone to show that the Pope 
would “take the initiative,” if he 
could, and lead his troops to battle. 
It occurs in a speech addressed to 
Gen. Kanzler and the officers of 
the late pontifical army, and may 
be found in vol. ii, pages 141 and 
142. The Pope says at the begin- 
ning of his speech, “ You are come, 
soldiers of honor, attached to this 
Holy See and constant in the exer- 
cise of your duties, to present your- 
selves before me; but you come with- 
out arms, proving thereby how sad 
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are the present times. Oh! would 
I also could obey that voice of God 
which many ages ago said to a 
people, Transform your ploughs and 
plough-shares and your instruments 
of husbandry into spears and swords 
and implements of war; for the 
enemies are advancing, and there is 
need of many weapons and of many 
armed men: Would that God would 
to-day repeat those same inspira- 
tions even unto us. But God is 
silent, and I, his Vicar, cannot do 
aught in distinction from him, and 
cannot do aught save keep silence.” 
The foregoing paragraph has un- 
doubtedly a warlike sound, and is 
of course quoted by Mr. Gladstone ; 
but it is immediately followed by 
another passage which takes from it 
all its force, and which is not quot- 
ed by Mr. Gladstone: “ And | 
will particularly add that I could 
never desire to authorize an aug- 
mentation of arms, because, as Vicar 
of the God of Peace, who came on 
earth to bring peace to us, 1 am 
bound to sustain all the rights of 
peace, which is the fairest gift which 
God can give to this earth.” 

Mr. Gladstone notices “ the 
Pope’s wealth of vituperative pow- 
er,” and refers to various passages 
for illustrations. A string of refer- 
ences looks convincing, but it has 
been already shown how little re- 
liance can be placed on Mr. Glad- 
stone in this respect. He who 
takes the pains to verify these refer- 
ences will find Pius IX. has indeed 


-used hard language, not only to- 


wards the Italian government or 
Victor Emanuel, but towards in- 
sidious proselytizers and bad and im- 
moral teachers, spectacles, and pul)- 
lications.. But is Mr. Gladstone an 
unprejudiced judge of the propriety 
of the pontifical expressions? 9 ‘Th: 
late British premier thinks favora- 
bly of Victor Emanuel, and imagines 
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Rome to be much improved by the 
entrance of the Italians. Fle thinks 
the Pope “ knows nothing except at 
second-hand, nothing except as he 
is prompted by the blindest parti- 
sans.” But Mr. Gladstone himself 
is the infallible authority. He has 
sought and produced, of course 
from impartial sources, statistics to 
show that crime has greatly dimin- 
ished since the termination of the 
papal régime. The Gladstonian sta- 
tistics, of course, refute the state- 
ments of the Pope, and also, as it 
happens, those of the law officers of 
the crown in Italy, one of whom, 
Ghiglieri, when lately opening the le- 
gal year with an elaborate speech, en- 
larged on the increasing prevalence 
of crime in the Roman province 
since 1870—that is, since Rome 
became the capital. Every visitor 
at Rome since that date knows 
that “ flower-girls ” and other girls 
have only since 1870 been permit- 
ted to infest the Corso and theatres, 
and that Rome, though not yet as 
bad as Paris or London in respect 
to ostensible immorality, is rapidly 
advancing to equality in vice with 
rival capitals. But Mr. Gladstone 
is not averse to vice in certain quar- 
ters. He calls the blind Duke of 
Sirmoneta “able, venerable, and 
highly cultivated,” and contrasts 
him (with perfect accuracy, but 
rather scandalously) with the other 
members of the Roman aristocracy, 
who, according to Edmond About, 
have not even vice to recommend 
them. The ‘Carnival of 1875 in 
Rome is itself an illustration of the 
progress of vice and of crime in 
what Mr. Gladstone calls the “ or- 
derly and national Italian king- 
dom.” 

There is but space left to us to 
notice the deposing power, “ the 
most familiar to Englishmen ”’ of all 
the “ burning questions.” And the 
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best way to notice this question is 
to set before our readers the spsissi- 
ma verba of Pius IX. on the subject 
(as far as a translation can pretend 
to supply them) from the famous 
speech to the Academia di Reli- 
gione Cattolica on July 20, 1871. 
The Pope said: 

“ But amid the variety of themes 
presented to you, one seems to me 
at present of great importance, and 
this is to repel the attacks by which 
they try to falsify the idea of the 
Pontifical §Infallibility’ Among 
other errors, that one is more than 
all others malicious which would 
attribute to it the right to depose 
sovereigns and release nations from 
the bond of fidelity. This right, 
without doubt, was sometimes in 
extreme circumstances exercised by 
pontiffs; but it has nothing to do 
with the Pontifical Infallibility. 
Nor is its source the infallibility, 
but the pontifical authority. The 
exercise, moreover, of this right, in 
those ages of faith which respected 
in the pope that which he is—name- 
ly, the Supreme Judge of Christiani- 
ty—and recognized the advantages 
of his tribunal in the great contests 
of peoples and sovereigns, freely 
was extended (aided, also, as a duty, 
by the public right and by the com- 
mon consent of the nations) to the 
gravest interests of states and of 
their rulers. But the present con- 
ditions are entirely different from 
those, and only malice can confound 
things so diverse—as, for instance, 
the infallible judgment concerning 
the principles of revelation—with 
the right which the popes exercised 
in virtue of their authority when 
the common good demanded it. As 
for the rest, they know it better 
than we, and every one can perceive 
the reason why they raise at present 
a confusion of ideas so absurd and 
bring upon the field hypotheses to 
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which no one gives heed. They 
beg, that is, every pretext, even the 
most frivolous and the furthest from 
truth, provided it be suited to give 
us annoyance and to excite princes 
against the church. Some persons 
wished that I should explain and 
make more clear the conciliar defi- 
nition, This I will not do. It is 
clear in itself, and has no need of 
further comments and explanations. 
Its true sense presents itself easily 
and obviously to whoever reads the 
decree with a dispassionate mind.” 

Doubtless the deposing power is 
one of the “rusty tools” which 
Rome, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
has “refurbished and paraded 
anew.” But what man with a dis- 
passionate mind can read the au- 
thentic version of the words put 
by Mr. Gladstone incorrectly before 
the public without coming to the 
conclusion that the “ refurbishing 
and parading anew ” of the deposing 
power is altogether a creation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ brain-power,” 
and that Pius IX.,so far from show- 
ing a disposition to employ again 
“the rusty tool,” actually manifests 
an intention to undervalue it and 
lay it aside? Some persons would 
“refurbish ” up the deposing pow- 
er by connecting it with infallibil- 
ity, and the Pope denounces their 
attempt as absurd and malicious. 
The abstract right of pontiffs to de- 
pose princes and release subjects 
from allegiance is referred by Pius 
JX. not to the infallibility which 
would give it new lustre, but to the 
pontifical authority, which in old- 
en time was strong and powerful, 
but which at present is scarcely re- 
cognized by the kingdoms of the 
world. The exercise of this right 
is delicately touched upon, in such 
a way as to suggest not the least 
disposition to resume the right by 
putting it in practice. It was in- 
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deed “ sometimes, in extreme cir- 
cumstances "—@alvolla in supreme 
circostanze—exercised by popes in 
those times when the pontiff was 
acknowledged “ the Supreme Judge 
of Christianity,” and when the Holy 
See, by the common consent of na- 
tions, was the tribunal to which ap- 
peal was made in the great con- 
tests of sovereigns and nations. 
Then indeed this right was extend- 
ed to “the gravest interests of na- 
tions and of rulers”; but now all is 
different—“ aflatto diverse.” So far 
from “ parading anew ”’ the abstract 
right, and “ furbishing” it up for 
present use, the Holy Father indig- 
nantly repudiates the malicious al- 
legation by declaring that the 
right itself was but seldom exer- 
cised in ancient times, and then 
only under special conditions such 
as are not likely to be found in 
modern days. “ Hypotheses” may 
of course be imagined by those who 
wish “to give annoyance and ex- 
cite princes against the church.” 
But these “hypotheses,” as the 
Pope remarks, are not serious. No 
one pays heed or attention to them. 
They are “ ipotesi, alle quali niuno 
pensa.” ‘The limits of the obedi- 
ence of subjects to sovereigns are 
clearly set forth by Pius IX. in his 
address to an Austrian deputation 
on the 18th of June, 1871. “ Sub- 
mission and respect to authority 
are the principal duties of truly good 
subjects. But at the same time I 
must remind you,” says the Pope, 
“that your obedience and fidelity 
have a limit to be observed. Be 
faithful to the sovereign whom God 
has given to you, and obey the laws 
which govern you; but when neces- 
sity calls, let your obedience and 
fidelity not advance beyond, but 
be arrested at, the steps of the al- 
tar.” You have “duties to the 
laws as subjects, and to your con- 
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sciences as Christians.” “ Unite 
these duties well, and let your 
supreme rule be the holy law of 
God and his church.” ‘The state 
of mind of that man who can find 
nothing in the Speeches of Pius 1X. 
save matter for ridicule, sarcasm, 
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ployed in the consistorial “ proces- 
sus” for the appointment ofa bishop 
to a diocese in which heretics 
usurped the churches and impeded 
the profession and practice of true 
religion: Jllius status potius est de- 
plorandus quam recensendus—It is a 


and invective is not to be envied. 
It reminds one of the phrase em- 


condition which is rather to be de- 
plored than described. 





THE BATH OF THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


THE sun beams over Laurelside 
To Ana-lo-mink water, 

And nature smiles in rural pride 
At all the gifts he brought her. 


The merry greenwood branches hold 
More cheer than castle’s rafter, 
The gurgling river ne’er is old 
With sly and mellow laughter. 


How welcome is the soothing sound 
Of mingling water speeding 

O’er pebbly bed with laugh and bound, 
Through wooded banks receding! 


Ah! pleasant ’tis to close one’s eyes, 
And let the murmurous measure 

With liquid tones of gay surprise 
Fill up the fancy’s pleasure. 


But ere my hooded eyes could wake 
Sweet fancy’s happy scheming, 
Came Robin Oriole to break 
My sleepless, dulcet dreaming. 


For Rob outshines the glowing day, 
And in the sun’s dominions 
Seems like a ball of fire at play 
On elfin sable pinions. 
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He glints the orchard’s dropping dew, 
Iilumes the maple’s mazes, 

Dispels the pine-shade passing through, 
And in the sunshine blazes ! 


And sweeping to a mossy bank, 
The wings the flame deliver 
Where fern-encloister’d pebbles flank 
An eddy from the river. 


Here, by the stream-indented path, 
As master Rob did spy it, 

Thought he, What chance for Sunday bath! 
So tempting, cool, and quiet. 


He quaintly eyed the little pool, 
And hopt so self-confiding, 

And peek’d around, like boy from school, 
To see none near were hiding. 


Then, list’ning, seem’d to mark the tone 
Made by the eddies’ patter ; 

But bravely sprang upon a stone, 
And plunged with splash and spatter. 


The bath came only to his knees, 
But, ducking as he flutters, 

Against his throat the water sprees, 
And round his body sputters. 


It leapt in bubbles, as his crest 
And wings were merrily toiling ; 

You'd think his ruffled, fiery breast 
Had set the water boiling. 


He stopt short in his merry ways 
As coy as any lady, 

And, flutt’ring, sent a diamond haze 
Around his bath so shady. 


Then popt out on the olive moss 
So softly deep and luscious ; 

Then skimm’d the blue-eyed flow’rs across, 
And perch’d within the bushes. 
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He perk’d his head like dandy prig, 
Now feeling fine and fresher ; 
And took the air upon a twig, 
That scarcely felt his pressure. 


Full suddenly he scann’d his shank, 
As though he had not reckon’d 

One dip enough, flew to the bank, 
And gayly took a second! 


Oh! how the jolly fellow dashed 
The little waves asunder! 

Dove in his head and breast, and splashed 
His pinion-feathers under. 


Then standing up, as though to rest, 
He looked around discreetly ; 

Again with zest the pool caress’d, 
And made his bath completely. 


Out hopt he where the sun-fed breeze 
Came streamward warmly tender— 
A brilliant prince of Atomies 
Amid this mountain splendor. 





Oh, balmy is the mountain air 
Of May with sunlight in it! 

And blest is he from town-wrought care 
Who can in greenwood win it. 


But sun on Robin’s radiant coat, 

All drench’d, he fear’d might spoil it, 
So to an alder grove did float 

To make his feathery toilet. 


He pick’d his wings and smoothed his neck, 
Arranged his vest’s carnation, 

And flew out without stain or speck 
To dazzle all creation ! 


VOL. XxI.——II 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SALON IN PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “ NUMBER THIRTEEN,” ‘‘ PIUS VI.,” ETC 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ HERE you are, you naughty Jit- 
tle maiden, gadding about the 
country when I want you to be at 
home to talk to me!” exclaimed 
Sir Simon, as Franceline burst into 
the cottage full of her little adven- 
ture. ‘Where have you been all 
this time ?” 

“Only to see Miss Merrywig, 
and then I came home by the 
fields.” 

“ And was any poor mortal lucky 
enough to meet you coming through 
the rye?” inquired Sir Simon face- 
tiously. 

Franceline didn’t see the point a 
bit; but she -blushed as if she did, 
and Sir Simon was not the man to 
let her off. 

“Oh! so that’s it, is it? Come, 
now, and tell me all about it,” he 
said, drawing her to a low seat be- 
side his arm-chair, the only one in 
the establishment, and which his 
host always insisted on his taking. 
“You must let me into the secret; 
it’s very shabby of you to have got 
one without consulting me. Who 
is he, and where did you meet 
him ?” 

“One is Mr. Charlton,” replied 
Franceline naively; “but I don’t 
know who the other is. I never saw 
him before. Tell me who he is, 
monsieur ?” 

“Tell you! Well, upon my 
word, you are a pretty flirt! You 
don’t even know his name! A 
very nice young lady !” 

“Is he a Frenchman, monsieu ? 
I think he must be from the way 


he bowed. Is hea friend of yours? 
Nobody else knows Frenchmen 
here but you. Do tell me who he 
Nga 

“He’s not a Frenchman,” said 
Sir Simon, “and he’ll never for- 
give you for mistaking him for one, 
I can tell you. If you were a man, 
he ‘would run you through the 
body for it just as soon as he’d 
look at you!” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Franceline, 
opening her eyes wide with wonder, 
“then I don’t care to know any 
more about him. I hope I shall 
never see him again.” 

“Yes, but you shall, though, and 
I'll take care to tell him,” declared 
Sir Simon. 

“ What is it? What is it?” called 
out M. de la Bourbonais, looking 
up from a letter that he was writing 
against time to catch the post. 
“What are you both quarrelling 
about again ?” 

“Petit pére, monsieur is so un- 
kind and so disagreeable !” 

“And Mile. Franceline 
cruel and so inquisitive !” 

“He won't tell me who that 
strange gentleman is, petit pére. 
Canst thou tell me?” 

“Oh! ho! I thought we didn’t 
care to know!” laughed Sir Simon 
with a mischievous look. 

“Tell me, petit pére!” said 
Franceline, ignoring her tormentor’s 
taunt; and going up to her father, 
she laid her head coaxingly against 
his. 

He looked at her for a monent 
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with a strange expression, and then 
said, half speaking to himself, while 
he stroked her hair, “ What can 
it matter to thee? What is one 
strange face more or less to thee 
or me?” Then turning to Sir 
Simon, who was enjoying the sight 
of the young girl’s innocent curi- 
osity, and perhaps revolving possi- 
ble eventualities in his buoyant 
mind, the count said, “ Who is it, 
Harness ?” 

“ How do I know?” retorted his 
friend. “ A strange gentleman that 
bows like a Frenchman is not a 
very lucid indication.” 

“T met him coming out of your 
gate, walking with Mr. Charlton,” 
explained Franceline. “ He’s taller 
than Mr. Charlton—as tall as you, 
monsieur—and he wore amoustache 
like a Frenchman. I never saw any 
one like him in England.” 

Franceline’s_ recollections of 
France were mostly rather dim, 
but, like the memories of child- 
hood, those that survived were very 
vivid. 

“If he must be a Frenchman, 
I can make nothing out of it,” said 
Sir Srmop. 

“Voyons, Harness,” laughed the 
count, “don’t be too unmerciful! 
Curiosity in a woman once led to 
terrible consequences.” 

“Well, I'll tell you who he is 
In fact, I came here to-day on pur 
pose to tell you, and to ask when I 
could bring him to see you. He’s 
the nephew of my old school-chum, 
De Winton, a very nice fellow, but 
not the least like a Frenchman, 
whatever his bow and his mous- 
tache may say to the contrary.” 

“ Do you mean Clide De Winton, 
the poor young fellow who. . .?” 

“ Precisely,” replied Sir Simon; 
“he’s been a rover on the face of 
the earth for the last eight or nine 
years. This is the first time I’ve 
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seen him since I said good-by to 
him on the steamer at Marseilles, 
and met you on my way back. 
He’s been all over the world since 
then, I believe. You'll find he has 


plenty to say for himself, and his 
French is number one.” 

“And the admiral—is he with 
him?” inquired Raymond. 

“I’m expecting him down to- 
How long is it since you 


morrow. 
saw him?” 

“Heé!... let us not count the 
years, mon cher! We were all 
young then.” 

“We're all young now,” protest- 
ed the hearty baronet. “Men of 
our time of life never grow old; 
it’s only these young ones that can 
afford that sort of thing,” nodding 
toward Franceline, who, since she 
found her Frenchman was no 
Frenchman, appeared to have lost 
all interest in him, and was busily 
tidying her father’s table. “As to 
the admiral, he’s younger than ever 
he was. Bythe way,I don’t intend 
to let him cut me out with a certain 
young lady ; so let me see no flirta- 
tion in that quarter. I’ll not stand 
it. Do you hear me, Miss France- 
line?” 

“Yes,” was the laconic rejoin 
der, and she went on fixing some 
loose papers in a letter-press. 


“Yes, Monsieur le Comte is at 
home; but, as monsieur knows, he 
never likes to be disturbed at this 
hour,” replied Angélique, who was 
knitting the family stockings in the 
wee summer-house at the end of 
the garden. 

“Oh! I'll answer for it he won't 
mind being disturbed this time,” 
said Sir Simon. “ Tell him it’s his 
old friend, the admiral, who wants 
to see him.” 

Before Angélique had got her 
needles under way and risen, a 
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cry of jubilant welcome sounded 
from the closed shutters of the 
little room where the count was 
hard at work in the dark. “ Mon 
cher De Vinton! how it rejoices 
me to embrace you.” And the 
Frenchman was in his friend’s arms 
in a minute. “My good Angé- 
lique, this is one of our oldest 
friends! Where is mademoiselle ? 
Fetch her on the instant! Mon 
cher De Vinton *” 

The four gentlemen—for Clide 
was there—went laughing and shak- 
ing hands into the house, and 
groped their way as best they could 
into Raymond's study.. He had 
the sensible foreign habit of keeping 
the shutters closed to exclude the 
heat, and the admiral nearly fell 
over a stool in scrambling for a 
chair. 

“* My dear Bourbonais, we’re none 
of us bats, and darkness isn’t a help 
to the flow of soul,” said Sir Simon ; 
“so, by your leave, I'll throw a 
little light on the subject.” And 
he pushed back the shutter. 

Before their eyes had recovered 
the blinding shock of the light 
coming suddenly on the darkness, 
a light foot was pattering down the 
stairs, and Franceline glided into 
the room. The effect was very 
much as if a lily had sprouted up 
from the carpet. An involuntary 
“God bless my soul!” broke from 
the admiral, and Clide ‘started to 
his feet. “My daughter, mes- 
sieurs,” said M. de la Bourbonais, 
with a sudden touch of the courtier 
in his manner, as he took her by 
the hand, and presented her. to 
them both. Franceline bowed to 
the young man, and held out her 
hand to the elder one. The admi- 
ral, with an unwonted impulse of 
gallantry, raised it to his lips, and 
then held it in both his own, looking 
steadily into her face with an open 
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stare of fatherly admiration. He 
had seen many lovely women in his 
day, and, if report spoke true, the 
brave sailor had been a very fair 
judge of the charms of the gentler 
sex; but he had never seen any- 
thing the least like this. Perhaps it 
was the unexpected contrast of the 
picture with the frame that took 
him so much by surprise and height- 
ened the effect ; but, whatever it was, 
he was completely taken aback, and 
stood looking at it speechless and 
bewildered. 

“Do you mean to tell me that 
this wild rose belongs to Aim?” he 
said at last, addressing himself to 
Sir Simon, and with an aggressive 
nod at Raymond, as if he suspected 
him of having pilfered the article 
in question, and were prepared to 
do battle for the rightful owner. 

“ He says so,” averred the baro- 
net cautiously. 

“He ‘may say what he likes,” 
declared the admiral, “ my belief is 
that he purloined it out of some 
fairy’s garden.” 

“ And my belief is that you pur- 
loined that!” snubbed Sir Si- 
mon. “You never had as much 
poetry in you as would inspire a 
fly ; had he, Clide?” 

Raymond rubbed his spectacles, 
and put them on again—-his usual 
way of disposing of an awkward 
situation, and which just now help- 
ed to conceal the twinkle of inno- 
cent paternal vanity that was danc- 
ing in his gray eyes. 

“ No, you usedn’t to be much of 
a poet when I knew you, De Vin- 
ton,” he said. 

“No more he is now,” asserted 
the baronet. “ What do you say, 
Clide ?” 

“ The most prosaic of us may be- 
come poets under a certain pres- 
sure of inspiration,” replied the 
young man, with an imperceptible 
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movement of his head in the direc- 
tion of Franceline, who blushed 
under the speech just enough to 
justify the admiral’s  wild-rose 
simile. She drew her hand laugh- 
ingly away from his, and then, when 
everybody had found a seat, she 
pushed her favorite low stool close 
to her father’s chair, and sat down 
by his knee. 

The friends had a great deal to 
say to each other, although the 
presence of Clide and Sir Simon 
prevented their touching on cer- 
tain episodes of the past that were 
brought vividly to Raymond’s mind 
by the presence of one whom he 
had not seen since they had taken 
place. This kept all painful sub- 
jects in the background; and in 
spite of a wistful look in Raymond’s 
eyes, as if the sailor’s weather- 
beaten face were calling up the 
ghost of by-gone days—joys that 
had lived their span and died, and 
sorrow that was not dead, but sleep- 
ing—he kept up the flow of conver- 
sation with great animation. Mean- 
while, the two young people were 
pushed rather outside the circle. 
Clide, instead of entering on a /éfe- 
a-téte, as it was clearly his right and 
his duty to do, kept holding on by 
the fringe of his uncle’s talk, feign- 
ing to be deeply interested in it, 
while all the time he was thinking 
of something else, longing to go 
and sit by Franceline, and talk to 
her. It was not shyness that kept 
him back. That infirmity of early 
youth had left him, with other out- 
ward signs of boyhood. ‘The fea- 
tures had lost their boyish expres- 
sion, end matured into that of the 
man of the world, who had seen life 
and observed things by the road 
with shrewd eyes and a mind that 
had learned to think. Clide had 
ripened prematurely within the 
last eight years, as men do who 
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are put to school to a great sorrow. 
He and his monitress had not part- 
ed company, but they had grown 
used to each other. Sometimes he 
reproached himself for this with a 
certain bitterness. It seemed like 
treason to have forgotten; to have 
put his grief aside, railed it off, as 
it were, from his life, like a grave 
to be visited at stated times, and 
kept trimmed with flowers that 
were no longer watered with tears. 
He accused himself,of being too 
weak to hold his sorrow, of having 
let it go from want of strength to 
keepit. Enduring grief, like endur- 
ing love, must have a strong, rich 
soil to feed upon. The thing we 
mourn, like the thing we love, may 
contain in itself all good and beauty 
and endless claims upon our con- 
stancy ; but we may fail in power 
to answer them. The demand may 
be too great for the scanty measure 
of our supply. It is harder to be 
faithful in sorrow than in love. 
Clide had realized this, and: he 
could never think of it without a 
pang. Yet he was not to blame. 
What he had loved and mourned 
was only a mirage, a will-o’-the 
wisp, the ideal creation of his own 
trusting heart and generous imagina- 
tion. He was angry with himself 
because the thunderbolt that had 
fallen in his Garden of Eden, and 
burnt up the leaves of his tree of 
life, had not torn it up by the roots 
and killed it. Our lives have deep- 
er roots than we know. Even when 
they are torn quite up we some- 
times plant them again, and they 
grow afresh, striking their fibres 
deeper than before, and bringing 
forth richer fruit. But we refuse 
to believe this until we have tasted 
of the fruit. Clide sat apparently 
listening to the cheery, affectionate 
talk of his uncle and Raymond ; but 
he was all the while listening to 
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his own thoughts. What was there 
in the sight of this ivory-browed, 
mystic-looking maiden to call up 
so vividly another face so utterly 
different from it? Why did he hear 
the sea booming its dirge like a 
reproach to him from that lonely 
grave at St. Valery, as if he were 
wronging or wounding the dead by 
resting his eyes on Franceline? 
Yet, in spite of the reproach, he 
could not keep them averted. Her 
father sometimes called her C/air 
de lune. It was not an inappropriate 
name; there was something of the 
cold, pure light of the moon in her 
transparent pallor, and in the sha- 
dows of her eyes under the long, 
black lashes that lent them such a 
soft fascination. Clide thought so, 
as he watched her; cold as the 
face might be, it was stirring his 
pulse and making his heart beat as 
he never thought to feel them stir 
and beat again. 

“ Are ces messieurs going to stay 
for supper?” said Angélique, puat- 
ting her nut-brown face in at the 
door. “ Because, if they are, I must 
know in time to get ready.” 

“Why, Angélique, I never knew 
you want more than five minutes to 
prepare the best omelette souffiée 1 
ever get anywhere out of the Palais 
Royal!” said Sir Simon. 

“Ah! monsieur mocks me,” said 
Angélique, who was so. elated 
by this public recognition of her 
omelet talent that, if Sir Simon 
was not embraced by the nut- 
brown face on the spot, it was one 
of those hair-breadth escapes that 
our lives are full of, and we never 
give thanks for because we never 
know of them. “Persuade De 
Vinton and our young friend here to 
stop and test it, then!” exclaimed 
M. de la Bourbonais, holding out 
both hands to the admiral in his 
genial, impulsive way. “ The garden 


is our salle-a-manger in this hot 
weather, so there is plenty of room.” 
There’ was something irresistible in 
the simplicity and cordiality of 
the offer, and the admiral was about 
to say he would be delighted, when 
Sir Simon put in his veto: “ No, no, 
not this evening. You must come 
and dine with us, Bourbonais; I 
want you up at the house this even- 
ing. But the invitation will keep. 
We'll not let Angélique off her ome- 
lette soufflée ; we'll come and attack 
it to-morrow, if these rovers don’t 
bolt, as they threaten to do.” 

And so the conference was bro- 
ken up, and Raymond accompanied 
his guests to the garden-gate, pro- 
mising to follow them in half an 
hour. 

It was a rare event for M. de la 
Bourbonais to dine at Dullerton 
Court; he disliked accepting its 
grand-seignior hospitality, and when- 
ever he consented it was understood 
there should be nobody to meet 
him. “I have grown as unsocial 
as a bear from long habit, mon 
cher,” he would be sure to say 
every time Sir Simon bore down on 
him with an invitation. “I shall 
turn into a mollusk by-and-by. 
How completely we are the crea- 
tures of habit!” To which Sir 
Simon would invariably reply with 
his Johnsonian maxim : “ Youshould 
struggle against that sort of thing, 
Bourbonais, and overcome it ”; and 
Raymond would smile, and agree 
with him. He was too gentle and 
too thoroughbred to taunt his friend 
with not following it himself, which 
he might have done with bitter 
truth. Sir Simon was the slave of 
habits and of weaknesses that it was 
far more necessary to struggle against 
than Raymond’s harmless little 
foibles. There are some men who 
spend one-half of their lives in 
cheating others, and the other half 
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in trying to cheat themselves. Sir 
Simon Harness was one of these. 
Cheating is perhaps a hard word to 
apply to his efforts to keep up a 
delusion which had grown so en- 
tirely his master that he could 
scarcely see where the substance 
ended and where the shadow began. 
Yet his whole life at present was a 
cheat. He had the reputation of 
being the largest land-owner and 
the wealthiest man in that end of 
the county, and he was, in reality, 
one of the poorest. The grand aim 
of his existence was to live up to 
this false appearance, and prevent 
the truth from coming out. It 
would be a difficult and useless un- 
dertaking to examine how far he was 
originally to blame for the state of 
active falsehood into which he and 
his circumstances had fallen. There 
is no doubt that his father was 9 
blame in the first instance. He 
had been a very splendid old gen- 
tleman, Sir Alexander Harness, and 
had lived splendidly and died 
heavily in debt, leaving the estate 
considerably mortgaged. He had 
not been more than twenty years 
dead at the time I speak of, so that 
his son, in coming into possession, 
found himself saddled with the 
paternal debts, and with the con- 
firmed extravagant habits of a life- 
time. This made the sacrifices 
which the payment of those debts 
necessitated seem a matter of simple 
impossibility to him. The only 
thing to be done was to let the 
Court for a term of years, send away 
the troops of misnamed servants 
that encumbered the place, sell 
off the stud, and betake himself 
to the Continent and economize. 
Thus he woyld have paid off his 
encumbrances, and come back in- 
dependent and easy in his mind. 
But, unluckily, strong measures of 
this sort did not lie at all in Sir 
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Simon’s way. He talked abou‘ 
going abroad, and had some indefi- 
nite notion of “ pullingin.” ‘He did 
run off to Paris and other continen- 
tal places very frequently; but as he 
travelled with a courier and a valet, 
and with all the expenses insepara- 
ble from those adjuncts, the excur- 
sions did not contribute much to- 
wards the desired result. Things 
went on at the Court in the old 
way; the same staff of servants was 
kept up; the same number of para- 
sites who, under pretence of pay- 
ment for some small debt, had lived 
in the Court for years, until they 
came to consider they had a vested 
life-interest in the property, were 
allowed to hang on. The new mas- 
ter of Dullerton was loath to do 
such a shabby thing as to turn them 
out; and they were sure to die off 
after a while. Then there was the 
stud, which Sir Alexander had been 
so proud of. It had been a terrible 
expense to set it up, but, being up, it 
was a pity to let it down; when 
things were going, they had a way 
of keeping themselves going. There 
had always been open house at the 
Court from time immemorial. In 
the shooting season people had 
come down, as a matter of course, 
and enjoyed the jovial hospitalities 
of the old squire ever since Duller- 
ton had belonged tohim. While his 
son was there he could not possibly 
break through these old habits; 
they were as sacred as the family 
traditions. By-and-by, when he saw 
his way to shutting up the place 
and going abroad, it might be man- 
aged. Meanwhile, the old debts 
were accumulating, and new ones 
were growing, and Sir Simon was 
beginning less than ever to see his 
way to setting things right. If that 
tough old Lady Rebecca Harness, 
his step-mother, would but take 
herself to a better world, and leave 
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him that fifty thousand pounds that 
reverted to him at her demise, it 
would be a great mercy. But Lady 
Rebecca evidently was in no hurry 
to try whether there was any plea- 
santer place than this best of all pos- 
sible worlds, and, in spite of her 
seventy years, was as hale as a wo- 
man of forty. This was a trying 
state of things to the light-temper- 
ed, open-handed baronet; but the 
greatest trial to him was the fear in 
which he lived of being found out. 
He was at heart an upright man, 
and it was his pride that men look- 
ed up to him as one whose charac- 
ter and principles were, like Czsar’s 
wife, above suspicion. He had 
lived up to this reputation so far; 
but he was conscious of a growing 
fear that with the increase of diffi- 
culties there was stealing on him a 
lessening of the fine moral sense 
that had hitherto supported him 
under many temptations. His em- 
barrassments were creating a sort of 
mental fog around him; he was be- 
ginning to wonder whether his theo- 
ries about honesty were quite where 
they used to be, and whether he 
was not getting on the other side 
of the border-line between con- 
science and expediency. Outside 
it was still all fair; he was the most 
popular man in the county, a capi- 
tal landlord—in fact, everybody’s 
friend but his own. ‘lhe only per- 
son, except the family lawyer, who 
was allowed to look at the other 
side of the picture, was M. de la 
Bourbonais. Sir Simon was too 
sympathetic-himself not to feel the 
need of sympathy. He must occa- 
sionally complain of his hard fate to 
some one, so he complained to Ray- 
mond. But Raymond, while he 
gave him his sincerest sympathy, 
was very far from realizing the ex- 
tent of the troubles that called it 
forth. ‘The baronet bemoaned him- 
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self in a vague manner, denouncing 
people and things in a general sweep 
every now and then; but between 
times he was as gay and contented 
as a man could be, and Raymond 
knew far too little of the ways 
of the world and of human nature 
to reconcile these confli€ting evi- 
dences, and deduce from them the 
facts they represented. He couid 
not apprehend the anomaly of a 
sane man, and a man of honor, be- 
having like a lunatic and a swind- 
ler; spending treble his income in 
vanity and superfluity, and for no 
better purpose than an empty bub- 
ble of popularity and vexation of 
spirit. Of late, however, he had 
once or twice gained a glimpse into 
the mystery, and it had given him 
a sharp pang, which Sir Simon no 
sooner perceived than he hastened 
to dispel by treating his lamenta- 
tions as mere irritability of temper, 
assuring Raymond they meant no- 
thing. But there was still an un- 
easy feeling in the latter’s mind. 
It was chiefly painful to him for 
Sir Simon’s sake, but it made him 
a little uncomfortable on his own 
account. With Raymond’s puncti- 
lious notions of integrity, the man 
who connived at wrong-doing, or 
in the remotest way participated in 
it, was only a degree less culpable 
than the actual wrong-doer; and if 


‘Sir Simon had come to the point of 


being hard up for a fifty-pound note 
to meet a pressing bill, it was very 
unprincipled of him to be giving 
dinners with Johannisberg and To- 
kay at twenty shillings a bottle, and 
very wrong of his friends to aid and 
abet him insuch extravagance. Onc 
day Sir Simon came in with a cloud- 
ed brow to unburden himself about 
a fellow who had the insolence to 
write for the seventh time, demand- 
ing the payment of his “ little bill,” 
and, after a vehement tirade, wound 
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up by asking Raymond to go back 
and dine with him. “ We’ll have 
up a bottle of your favorite Chateau 
Margaux, and drink confusion to the 
duns and the speedy extermination 
of the race,” said the baronet. 
“Come and cheer a fellow up, old 
boy; nothing clears away the blue 
devils like discussing one’s worries 
over a good glass of claret.” Ray- 
mond fought off, first on the old 
plea that he hated going out, etc. ; 
but, finding this would not do, he 
confessed the truth. He hinted del- 
icately that he did not feel justified 
in allowing his friend to go to any 
expense on his account. The inno- 
cence and infantine simplicity of 
this avowal sent Sir Simon into 
such a hearty fit of laughter that 
Raymond felt rather ashamed of 
himself, and began to apologize 
profusely for being so stupid and 
having misunderstood, etc., and de- 
clared he would go and drink the 
bottle of Chateau Margaux all to 
himself. But after this Sir Simon 
was more reticent about his embar- 
rassments ; and as things went on at 
the Court in the old, smooth, magnifi- 
cent way, M. de la Bourbonais began 
to think it was all right, and that his 
friend’s want of money must have 
been a mere temporary inconven- 
ience. In fact, he began to doubt 
this evening whether it was not all 
a dream of his that Sir Simon had 
ever talked of being “hard up.” 
When he entered the noble dining- 
room and looked around him, it 
was difficult to believe otherwise. 
Massive silver and costly crystal 
sparkled and flashed under a 
shower of light from the antique 
branching chandelier; wax-lights 
clustered on the walls amidst sol- 
emn Rembrandt heads, and fascin- 
ating Reynoldses, and wild Salvator 
Rosas, and tender Claudes, and 
sunny Canalettos. It was not in 
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nature that the owner on all this 
wealth and splendor should know 
what it was to be in want of money. 
Sir Simon, moreover, was in his ele- 
ment; and it would have puzzled 
a spectator more versed than Ray- 
mond in the complex mechanism 
of the human heart to believe that 
the brilliant host who was doing 
the honors of his house so delight- 
fully had a canker gnawing at his 
vitals. He rattled away with the 
buoyant spirits of five-and-twenty ; 
he was brimful of anecdote, and 
bright with repartee. He drew 
every one else out. This was what 
made him so irresistibly charming 
in society; it was not only that he 
shone himself, but he had a knack 
of making other people shine. He 
made the admiral tell stories of his 
seafaring life, he drew out Clide 
about Afghanistan, and spirited M. 
de la Bourbonais into a quarrel 
with him about the dates of the 
Pyramids; never flagging for a mo- 
ment, never prosing, but vaulting 
lightly from one subject to’ another, 
and all the while leaving his guests 
under the impression that they were 
entertaining him rather than he 
them, and that he was admiring 
them a vast deal more than he ad- 
mired himself. A most delightful 
host Sir Simon was. 

“Nothing cheers a man up like 
the sight of an old friend! Eh, De 
Winton?” he exclaimed, falling 
back in his chair, with a thumb 
thrust into each waistcoat pocket, 
and his feet stretched out to their 
full length under the mahogany, 
the picture of luxury, hospitality, 
and content. 

“Much you know about it!” 
grunted the admiral, filling his glass 
—“a man that never wanted to be 
cheered up in his life !” 

Sir Simon threw back his head 
and laughed. It was wine to him 
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to be rated such a good fellow by his 
old college chum. 

They kept it up till eleven o'clock, 
puffing their cigars on the terrace, 
where the soft summer moon was 
shining beautifully on the fawns 
playing under the silver spray of 
the fountain. 

“T'll walk home with you, Ray- 
mond,” said Sir Simon when the 
chime of the stable-clock reminded 
the count that it was time for him 
to go. 

It was about ten minutes’ walk to 
The Lilies through the park ; but as 
the night was so lovely, the baronet 
proposed they should take the long- 
er way by the road, and see the 
river by moonlight. They walked 
on for a while without speaking. 
Raymond was enjoying the beauty 
of the scene, the gold of the fields 
and the green of the meadows, all 
shining alike in silver, the identity 
of the trees and flowers merged in 
uniform radiancy; he fancied his 
companion was admiring it too, until 
the latter broke the spell by an un- 
expected exclamation: “ What an 
infernal bore money is, my dear fel- 
low! I mean the want of it.” 

“Mon Dieu!” was the count’s 
astonished comment. And as Sir 
Simon said nothing more, he looked 
up at him uneasily: “I thought 
things had come all right again, 
mon cher?” 

“They never were right; that’s 
the deuce of it. If I’d found them 
right, I wouldn’t have been such an 
ass as to put them wrong. A man 
needn’t be a saint or a philosopher 
to keep within an income of ten 
thousand pounds a year; the diffi- 
culty is to live up to the name of it 
when you haven’t got more than 
the fifth in reality. A man’s life 
isn’t worth a year’s purchase with 
the worry these rascally fellows give 
one—a set of low scoundrels that 
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would suck your vitals with all the 
pleasure in life, just because you 
happen to be a gentleman. Here’s 
that architect fellow that ran up 
those stables last year, blustering 
and blowing about his miserable 
twelve hundred pounds as if it was 
the price of a cathedral! I told 
the fellow he’d have to wait for his 
money, and of course he was all 
readiness and civility, anything to 
secure the job; and it’s no sooner 
done than he’s down on me with a 
hue-and-cry. He must have his 
money, forsooth, or else he’ll be 
driven to the painful necessity of 
applying through his man of busi- 
ness. A fellow of his kind threat- 
ening me with his man of business ! 
The impertinence of his having a 
man of business at all! But I dare 
say it’s a piece of braggadocio; he 
thinks he’ll frighten the money out 
of me by giving himself airs and 
talking big. I'll see the scoundrel 
further! ‘There’s no standing the 
impudence of that class nowadays. 
Something must be done to check 
it. It’s a disgrace to the country to 
see the way they’re taking the up- 
per hand and riding rough-shod 
over us. And mark my words if 
the country doesn’t live to regret 
it! We landed proprietors are the 
bulwark of the state; and if they 
let us be sent to the wall, they had 
better look to their own moorings. 
Mark my words, Bourbonais !” 

Bourbonnais was marking his 
words, but he was too bewilder- 
ed to make any sense out of 
them. “I agree with you, mon 
cher, the lower orders are becoming 
the upper ones in many ways; but 
what does that prove ?” 

“Prove! It proves there’s some- 
thing rotten in the state of Den- 
mark !” retorted Sir Simon. 

“But how does that affect the 
case in question? I mean what 
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has it to do with this architect’s 
bill ?” 

“Tt has this to do with it: that 
if this fellow’s father had attempted 
the same impertinence with my 
father, he’d have been sent to the 
right-about; whereas he may insult 
me, not only with impunity, but 
with effect! That’s what it has to 
do with it. Public opinion has 
changed sides since my father lived 
like a gentleman, and snapped his 
fingers at these parasites that live 
by sucking our blood.” 

Raymond knew that when Sir 
Simon got on the subject of the 
“ lower” orders and their iniquities, 
there was nothing for it but to give 
him his head, and wait patiently 
till he pulled up of his own accord. 
When at last the baronet drew 
breath, and was willing to listen, 
he brought him back to the point, 
and asked what-he meant to do 
about the twelve-hundred-pound 
bill. Did he see his way to paying 
it? Sir Simon did not. It was a 
curious fact that he never saw his 
way to paying a biil until he had 
contracted it, and until his vision had 
been sharpened by some disagree- 
able process like the present, which 
forced him to face the alternative 
of paying or doing worse. These 
new stables had been a necessary 
expense, it is true, and he was very 
forcible in reiterating the fact to 
Raymond; but the latter had a 
provoking way of reverting to first 
principles, as he called it, and, after 
hearing his friend’s logical demon- 
stration as to the absolute necessity 
which had compelled him to build— 
the valuable horses that were being 
damaged by the damp of the old 
stables; the impossibility of keep- 
ing up a hunting stud without pro- 
per accommodations for horses and 
men ; the economy that the outlay 
was sure to be in the long run, the 
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saving of doctor’s bills, etc.; the 
“vet.” was never out of the house 
while the horses were lodged in 
the old stables—M. de la Bour- 
bonais said: “ But, mon cher, why 
need you keep a hunting stud, why 
keep horses at all, if you can’t afford 
it?” 

This was a question that never 
crossed Sir Simon’s mind, or, if it 
did, it was dismissed with such 
a peremptory snub that it never 
presented itself again. It was 
peculiarly irritating to have it 
thrust on him now, at a moment 
when he wanted some soothing 
advice to cheer him up. The idea, 
put into words and spoken aloud 
by another, was, however, not as 
easily ignored as when it passed 
silently through his own mind; it 
must be answered, if only by shut- 
ting the door in its face. 

“ My dear Raymond,” said the 
baronet in his affectionate, patroniz- 
ing way, “you don’t quite under- 
stand the matter; you look at it 
too much from a_ Frenchman’s 
point of view. You don’t make al- 
lowance for the different conditions 
of society in this country. There 
are certain things, you see, that a 
man must do in England; society 
exacts it of him. A gentleman must 
live like a gentleman, or else he 
can't hold his own. It isn’t a mat- 
ter of choice.” — , 

“It seems to me it is, though,” 
returned Raymond. “He may 
choose between his duty to his con- 
science and his duty to society.” 

“You can’t separate them, my 
dear fellow; it’s not to be done in 
this country. But that’s shifting 
the question too wide of the mark,” 
observed Sir Simon, who began to 
feel it was being driven rather too 
close. “The thing is, how am I to 
raise the wind to quiet this archi- 
tect? It is too late to discuss the 
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wisdom of building the stables; 
they are built, and they must be paid 
for.” 

“ Sell those two hunters that you 
paid five hundred pounds apiece 
for; that will go a long way towards 
it,” suggested the count. 

The proposition was self-evident, 
but that did not make it the more 
palatable to Sir Simon. He mut- 
tered something about not seeing 
his way to a purchaser just then. 
Raymond, however, pressed the 
matter warmly, and urged him to 
set about finding one without delay. 
He brought forward a variety of ar- 
guments to back up this advice, and 
to prove to his friend that not only 
common sense and justice demand- 
ed tiat he should follow it, but that, 
from a selfish point of view, it was 
the best thing he coulddo. “ Trust 
me,” he cried, “ the peace of mind it 
will bring you will largely compen- 
sate for the sacrifice.” Sacrifice! 
It sounded like a mockery on Ray- 
mond de la Bourbonais’ lips to ap- 
ply the word to the sale of a couple 
of animals for the payment of a fool- 
ish debt; but Raymond, whatever 
Sir Simon might say to the contra- 
ry, made large allowance for their 
relative positions, and was very far 
from any thought of irony when he 
called it a sacrifice. 

“You’re right; you’re always 
right, Raymond,” said the baronet, 
leaning his arm heavily on the 
count’s shoulder, and impercepti- 
bly guiding him closer to the river, 
that was flowing on like a message 
of peace in the solemn, star-lit si- 
lence. “I'd be a happier man if I 
could take life as you do, if I were 
more like you.” 

“And had to black your own 
boots ?” Raymond laughed gently. 

“T shouldn’t mind a rap black- 
ing my boots, if nobody saw me.” 

“Ah! that’s just it! But when 


people are reduced to“black their 
own boots, they’re sure to be 
seen. The thing is to do it, and 
not care who sees us.” 

* That’s the rub,” said Sir Simon ; 
and then they walked on without 
speaking for a while, listening to 2 
nightingale that woke up in a wil- 
low-tree and broke the silence with 
a short, bright cadence, ending in 
a trill that made the very shadows 
vibrate on the water. There is a 
strange unworldliness in moonlight. 
The cold stars, tingling silently in 
the deep blue peace so far above 
us, have a voice that rebukes the 
strife of our petty passions more 
forcibly than the wisest sermon. 
The cares and anxieties of our lives 
pale into the flimsy shadows that 
they are, when we look at them in 
the glory of illuminated midnight 
heavens. What sheer folly it all 
was, this terror of what the world 
would say of him if he sold his hun- 
ters! Sir Simon felt he could laugh 
at the world’s surprise, ay, or at its 
contempt, if it had met him there 
and then by the river’s side, while 
the stars were shining down upon 
him. 

“Simon,” said M- de la Bour- 
benais, stopping as they came with- 
in a few steps of The Lilies, “ I am 
going to ask you for a proof of 
friendship.” He scarcely ever call- 
ed the baronet by his aame, and 
Sir Simon felt that, whatever the 
proof in question was, it was stir- 
ring Raymond’s heart very deeply 
to ask it. 

“TI thought we had got beyond 
asking each other anything of that 
sort; if I wanted a service from 
you, I should simply tell you so,” 
replied the baronet. 

“You are right. That is just 
what I feel about it. Well, what I 
want to say is this: I have a hun- 
dred pounds laid by. I don’t want 
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it at present; there is no knowing 
when I may want it, so I will draw 
jt to-morrow and take it to you.” 
Raymond made his little announce- 
ment very simply, but there was a 
tremor in his voice. Sir Simon 
hardly knew what to say. It was 
impossible to accept, and impossi- 
ble to refuse. 

“It’s rather a good joke, my 
offering to lend you money !” said 
Raymond, laughing and walking on 
as if he noticed nothing. “But 
you know the story of the lion and 
the mouse.” 

“ Raymond, you’re a richer man 
than I am,” said Sir Simon; “a 
far happier one,” he added in his 
own mind. 

“Then you'll take the hundred 
pounds ?” 

“Yes; that is to say, no. I can’t 
say positively at this moment; we’ll 
talk it over to-morrow. You'll 
come up early, and we'll talk it 
over. You see,I may not want it 
after all. If I get the full value 
of Nero and Rosebud, I shouldn’t 
want it.” 

“But you may not find a pur- 
ehaser at once, and a hundred 
pounds would keep this man quiet 
till you do,” suggested Raymond. 

“My dear old boy!” said the 
baronet, grasping his hand—they 
were at the gate now—“I ought to 
be ashamed to own it ; but the factis, 
Roxham—you know Lord Roxham 
in the next county ?—offered me a 
thousand pounds for Rosebud only 
two days ago. I'll write to him to- 
morrow and accept it. I dare say 
he’d be glad to take the two.” 

“Oh! how you unload my heart! 
Good-night, mon cher ami. A de- 
main !”’ said Raymond. 

On his way home Sir Simon look- 
ed stern realities in the face, and 
came to the determination that a 
change must be made; that it was 
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not possible to get on as he was, 
keeping up a huge establishment, 
and entertaining like a man of ten 
thousand a year, and getting deeper 
and deeper into debt every day. 
Raymond was right. Common 
sense and justice were the best 
advisers, and it was better to obey 
their counsels voluntarily while 
there was yet time than wait till it 
was too late, and he was driven to 
extremities. This architect’s bill 
was a mere drop in the ocean; but 
it is a drop that every now and 
then makes the flood run over, and 
compels us to do something to stem 
the torrent. As Sir Simon turned 
it all in his mind in the pre- 
sence of the stars, he felt very 
brave about the necessary meas- 
ures of reform. After all, what did 
it signify what the world said of 
him? Would the world that criti- 
cised him, perhaps voted him a 


fool for selling his hunters, help 
him when the day of reckoning 


came? What was it all but empti- 
ness and vanity of vanities? He 
realized this truth, as he sauntered 
home through the park, and stood 
looking down over the landscape 
sleeping under the deep blue dome. 
Where might he and his amuse- 
ments and perplexities be to-mor- 
row—that dim to-morrow, that 
lies so near to each of us, poor 
shadows that we are, our life a 
speck between two eternities? Sir 
Simon let himself in by a door on 
the terrace, and then, instead of 
going straight to his room, went 
into the library, and wrote a short 
note to Lord Roxham. It was 
safer to do it now than wait till 
morning. The morning was a 
dangerous time with Sir Simon for 
resolves like the present. It was 
ever to him a mystery of hope, the 
awakening of the world, the setting 
right and cheering up of all things 
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by the natural law of resurrec- 
tion. 

‘Phe admiral and Clide had plan- 
ned to leave next day; but the wea- 
ther was so glorious and the host 
was so genial that it required no 
great pressing to make them al- 
ter their plans and consent to re- 
main a few days longer. 

“You know we are due at Bour- 
bonais’ this evening,” said Sir Si- 
mon. “ The old lady will never for- 
give me if I disappoint her of 
cooking that omelet for you.” 

So it was agreed that they would 
sup at The Lilies, and M. de la 
Bourbonais was requestéd to con- 
vey the message to Angélique 
when, according to appointment, 
he came up early to the Court. 
He had no opportunity of talking it 
over with Sir Simon; the admiral 
and Clide were there, and other 
visitors dropped in and engaged 
his attention. The baronet, how- 
ever, contrived to set him quite at 
rest; the grasp of his hand, and 
the smile with which he greeted his 
friend, said plainer than words: 
“Cheer up, we’re all right again !” 
He was in high spirits, welcoming 
everybody, and looking as cheer- 
ful as if he did not know what a 
dun meant. He fully intended to 
whisper to Raymond that he had 
written about the horses to Lord 
Roxham; but he was not able to 
do it, owing to their being so sur- 
rounded. 

“Do you ride much, Monsieur le 
Comte ?” said Clide, coming to sit 
by Raymond, who, he observed, 
stood rather aloof from the people 
who were chatting together on com- 
mon topics. 

“ No,” said Raymond; “I prefer 
walking, which is fortunate, as I 
don’t possess a‘horse.” 

“ If you cared for it, that wouldn't 
be an impediment, I fancy” said 
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the young man. “ Sir Simon would 
be only too grateful to you for 
exercising one of his. He has a 
capital stud. I’ve been looking at 
it this morning. He’s a first-rate 
judge of horse-flesh.” 

“That.is the basis of an Eng- 
lishman’s education, is it not ?” said 
the count playfully. 

“ Which accounts, perhaps, for the 
defects of the superstructure,” re- 
plied Clide, laughing. “It is rather 
a hard hit at us, Monsieur le 
Comte; but I’m afraid we deserve 
it. You have a good deal to put 
up with from us one way or an- 
other, I dare say, to say nothing of 
our climate.” 

“That is a subject that I never 
venture to touch on,” said Ray- 
mond, with affected solemnity. “I 
found out long ago that his climate 
was a very sore point with an Eng- 
lishman, and that he takes any dis- 
respect to it as a personal offence.” 

“A part of our general conceit,” 
observed Clide good-humoredly. 
“ T’ve been so long out of it that I 
almost forget its vices, and only 
remember its virtues.” 

“ What are they ?” inquired Ray- 
mond. 

“Well, I count it a virtue in a 
wet day to hold out the hope to 
you of seeing it clear up at any 
moment; whereas, in countries 


that are blessed with a good cli- 


mate, once the day sets in wet, you 
know your doom; there’s nothing 
to hope for till to-morrow.” 
“There is something in that, I 
grant you,” replied Raymond 
thoughtfully; “ but the argument 
works both ways. If the day sets in 
fine here, you never know. what it 
may do before an hour. In fact, it 
proves, what I have long ago made 
up my mind to, that there is no 
climate in England—only weather. 
Just now it is redeeming itself; | 








never saw a lovelier day in France. 
Shall we come out of doors and en- 
joy it?” 

They stepped out on to the ter- 
race, and turned from the flowery 
parterre, with its fountain flashing 
in the sunlight, into a shady avenue 
of lime-trees. 

Clide felt very little interest in 
Raymond’s private opinion of the 
climate. He wanted to make him 
talk of himself, as a preliminary to 
talk of his daughter; and, as usual 
when we want to lead up to a sub- 
ject, he could hit on nothing but 
the most irrelevant commonplaces. 
Chance finally came to his rescue in 
the shape of a stunted palm-tree that 
was obtruding its parched leaves 
through the broken window of a 
neglected orangery. Sir Simon 
had had a hobby about growing 
oranges at the Court, and had giv- 
en it up, like so many other hob- 
bies, after a while, and the orangery, 
that had cost so much money for a 
time, was standing forlorn and half- 
empty near the flower-garden, a 
trophy of its owner’s fickle purpose 
and extravagance. 

“ Poor little abortion !” exclaim- 
ed the count, pointing to the starv- 
ed palm-tree, “it did not take 
kindly to its exile.” 

“ Exile is a barren soil to most 
of us,” said Clide. “ We generally 
prove a failure in it.” 

“TI suppose because we are a fail- 
ure when we come to it,” replied 
Raymond. “We seldom try exile 
until life has failed to us at home.” 
He looked up with a quick smile as 
he said this, and Clide answered 
him with a glance of intelligent and 
respectful sympathy. As the two 
men looked into each other’s face, 
it was as if some intangible barrier 
were melting away, and confidence 
were suddenly being established in 
its place. 
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Clide had never pronounced his 
wife’s name since the day he had 
let his head drop on the admiral’s 
breast, and abandoned himself to 
the passion of his boyish grief. It 
was as if the recollection of his 
marriage and its miserable ending 
had died and been buried with 
Isabel. The admiral had often 
wondered how one so young could 
be so self-contained, wrapping him- 
self in such an impenetrable reserve. 
The old sailor was not given to 
speculating on mental phenomena 
as a rule; but he had given this 
particular one many a five minutes’ 
cogitation, and the conclusion he 
arrived at was that either Clide 
had taken the matter less to heart 
than he imagined, and so felt no 
need of the solace of talking over 
his loss, or that the sense of hu- 
miliation which attached to the 
memory of Isabel was so painful 
to him, as a man and a De Winton, 
that he was unwilling to recur to it. 
There may have been something of 
this latter feeling mixed up with 
the other impalpable causes that 
kept him mute; but to-day, as he 
paced up and down under the fra- 
grant shade of the lime-trees with 
M. de la Bourbonais, a sudden 
desire sprang up in him to speak of 
the past, and evoke the sympathy 
of this man, who had suffered, per- 
haps, more deeply ‘than himself. 
They were silent for a few minutes, 
but a subtle, magnetic sympathy 
was at work between them. 

“T too have had my little glimpse 
of paradise, only to be turned out, 
like so many others, to finish my 
pilgrimage alone,” said Raymond 
abruptly. 

“No, not alone,”’ retorted Clide ; 
“you have a daughter, who must be 
a great delight to you.” 

“Ah! you are right. I was un- 
grateful to say alone; but you can 
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understand that that other solitude 
can never be filled up. That is to 
say,” he added, looking up with a 
brightening expression in his keen 
eyes, that sparkled under project- 
ing brows, made more prominent by 
bushy black eyebrows, “ not at my 
age; at yours it is different. When 
sorrow comes to a man at the close 
of his half-century, it is too late to 
plant again; he cannot begin life 
anew. There is no future for him 
but courage and resignation. But 
at your age everything is a begin- 
ing. While we are young, no matter 
how dark the sky is, the future 
looks bright; to-morrow is always 
full of hope and glad surprises 
when we are young.” 

“T don’t feel as if I were young,” 
said Clide; “it seems to me as if 
I had outlived my youth. You 
know there are experiences that 
do the work of years quite as well 
as time; that make us old prema- 
turely ?” 

“TI know it, I can believe it,” 
replied Raymond; “but neverthe- 
less the spring of youth remains. It 
only wants the help of time to heal 
its wounds and restore its power of 
working and enjoying.” 

The young man shook his head 
incredulously. 

“You don’t believe it yet; but 
you will find it out by-and-by,” 
insisted Raymond; “that is, if you 
wish it and strive for it. We are 
most of us asleep until sorrow 
wakes us up and stings us into 
activity ; then we begin to live real- 
ly, and to work.” 

“Then I’m afraid I have been 
awakened to no purpose,” remark- 
ed Clide rather bitterly. “ I certain- 
ly have not begun to work.” 

“Perhaps unawares you have all 
this time been preparing yourself 
for work—for some appointed task 
that you would never have been fit- 
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ted for without the experiences of 
the last years.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” 
assented his companion. ‘They 
walked on through the flower-beds 
for a few moments without speak- 
ing. Then Raymond broke the 
silence: “Why should you go away 
again, wandering about the Conti- 
nent, and indulging in morbid 
memories, when you have such a 
noble mission before you at home! 
Youth, intelligence, and a splendid 
patrimony—what a field of useful- 
ness lies before you! Is it permit- 
ted to leave any field untilled when 
the laborers are so few?” The same 
thought had occurred to Clide dur- 
ing the last twenty-four hours with 
a persistency that he was not very 
earnest in repelling. “ Indulging 
in morbid memories!” That was 
what his step-mother was now con- 
stantly reproaching him with. He 
resented it from her; but Raymond 
did not excite his resentment. It 
was too much as if a father were ex- 
postulating with his son. The pa- 
ternal tone of the remonstrance call- 
ed, moreover, for fuller confidence 
on his part, and, yielding to the fas- 
cination of the sympathy that was 
drawing him on and on, he resolved 
there and then to give it. He told 
M. de la Bourbonais the history of 
his life from the beginning: his 
loveless childhood, his boyhood, 
starved of all spiritual food, his 
youth’s wild passion, the loneliness 
of his later years, and his present 
dissatisfied longings. He laid bare 
all that inner life he had never un- 
folded to any ‘:uman being before. 
It was a touching and desolate pic- 
ture enough, and one that called 
out Raymond’s tenderest interest 
and compassion. He listened to 
the story with that breathless, un- 
divided attention that made Sir Si- 
mon so delight in him as a listener ; 














answering by an inarticulate excla- 
mation now and then, interrupting 
here and there to put in a question 
that showed how closely he was fol- 
lowing every turn in the narrative, 
and how fully and completely he 
understood and entered into every 
phase of feeling the speaker describ- 
ed. When Clide had finished, he 
seemed to understand himseli bet- 
ter than he had ever done before. 
Every question of the listener seem- 
ed to threw a new and stronger 
light on what he was telling him; 
it was like a key opening unexpect- 
ed mysteries in the past and in his 
own mind, showing him how from 
the very starting his whole theory 
of life had been a mistake. Life 
was now for the first time put under 
the laws of truth, and through that 
transparent medium every act and 
circumstance showed altogether dif- 
ferently; hidden meanings came out 
of what had hitherto been mere 
blots, what he had called accidents 
and mischances; every detail had 
a form and color of its own, and fit- 
ted into the whole like the broken 
pieces of a puzzle. He had Deen 
learning and training all the time 
while he fancied he was only suffer- 
ing; he had unawares been drink- 
ing in that moral strength that is 
only to be gained in wrestling with 
sorrow. The revelation was start- 
ling ; but Clide frankly acknowledg- 
ed it, and in so doing felt that he 
was tacitly committing himself to 
the new line of conduct which must 
logically follow on this admission, 
if it was worth anything. ‘There 
must be an end of sentimental re- 
grets and morbid despondings. He 
must, as Raymond said, begin to 
practise the lesson he had paid so 
dear to learn; he must begin to live 
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and to work; he must, by faithful- 
ness and courage in the future, atone 
for the folly and selfishness of the 
past. 

It may appear strange, perhaps 





incredible, that a mere passing con- 


‘act with a stranger should have so 
suddenly revealed all this to Clide, 
stirred him so deeply, and impelled 
him to a definite resolution that 
was to change the whole current of 
his life. But which of us cannot 
trace to some apparently chance 
meeting, some word heedlessly ut- 
tered, and perhaps not intended for 
us, 2 momentous epoch in our lives? 
We can never tell who may be the 
bearer of the burning message to 
us, nor in what unknown tongue it 
may be spoken. All that matters 
to us is that we hearken to it, and 
follow where the messenger beck- 
ons. M. de la Bourbonais had no 
idea that he was performing this 
office to Clide; nor did anything 
that he actually said justify the 
young man in looking upon him in 
the light of a herald or an interpre- 
ter. It was something rather in the 
man himself that did it; a voice 
that spoke unconsciously in his 
voice. ‘There is a power in truth 
and simplicity more potent than 
any eloquence; and truth and sim- 
plicity radiated from Raymond 
like an atmosphere, His presence 
had a light in it that impressed you 
insensibly with the right view of 
things, and dissipated worldliness 
and selfishness and morbid delu- 
sions as the sun clears away the 
mists. Perhaps along with this im- 
mediate influence there was another 
one which acted unawares on Clide, 
adding to the pressure of Ray- 
mond’s pleading the softer incen- 
tive of an ideal yet possible reward. 
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DRAPER’S CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE.* 


Tue author of this volume be- 
came known to the public of New 
York a little over twenty years ago 
through a hand-book of chemistry, 
written at a time when that science 
was emerging into its present 
maturity. Almost simultaneously 
appeared from his pen a treatise 
on Human Physiology, when it like- 
wise was running a swift race to its 
splendid proportions of to-day, im- 
pelled by the labors of Claude Ber- 
nard, Beaumont, and Bichat. Those 
works were received at the time with 
much favor by American teachers 
of both named sciences as being 
clear and succinct compilations of 
the labors of European investiga- 
tors, while containing some origi- 
nal observations of undoubted sci- 
entific merit. Thus, the perception 
of the influence of endosmosis and 
exosmosis on the functions of re- 
spiration and circulation, and the re- 
ference of pitch, quality, and intensi- 
ty of sound to different portions of 
the anatomical structure of the ear, 
constitute a valid claim, on Dra- 
per’s part, as a contributor to mod- 
ern physiology. As a_ chemist, 
though painstaking and observant, 
he failed to keep pace with Euro- 
pean researches, and so his book has 
been superseded in our schools and 
colleges by later and more thor- 
ough productions. Indeed, it may 
be said that his work on physiolo- 
gy likewise is rapidly becoming ob- 
solete, its popularity having ced- 
ed place to the excellent treatises 
of Daltonand Austin Flint, Jr. 


* History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. By John W. Draper. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1574. 


Had he in time recognized his 
exclusive fitness for experimental 
chemistry and physiology, his name 
might rank to-day with those of 
Liebig and Lehmann; but some 
disturbing idiosyncrasy or malevo- 
lent influence inspired him with the 
belief that he was destined for high- 
er pursuits, and he burned to emu- 
late Gibbon and Buckle. On the 
heels of the late civil war, accord- 
ingly, appeared from his ambitious 
pen a book with the pretentious 
title of History of the American Civil 
War, in which he strove to prove 
that the agencies which precipi- 
tated that sad quarrel dated back a 
thousand years; that thermal bands 
having separated the North from 
the South, the two sections could 
not agree; that the conflict is not 
yet over, and will be ended only 
whep both sides recognize the East 
as the home of science, and make 
their salam to the rising sun. We 
speak not in jest; the book, we be- 
lieve, is still extant, and may be 
consulted by the curious in such 
matters. Though the History of 
the American Civil War did not 
meet with flattering success, the new 
apostle of Islamism was not discour- 
aged. No more trustworthy as a 
historian than Macaulay, he lacked 
the verve and eloquence of that 
brilliant essayist, and his bantling 
fell into an early decline. 

But there still was Buckle, in an- 
other department of intellectual ac- 
tivity, whom it might be vouchsafed 
him to outsoar; and so, Dedalus- 
like, having readjusted his wings 
by means of a fresh supply of wax, 
he took a swoop into the Jntellec- 











tual Development of Europe with pre- 
cisely the results which befell his 
classical prototype. Here indeed 
was a wide field for the display 
of that peculiar philosophy of his 
which anathematizes the Pentateuch 
and the pope, and apotheosizes the 
locomotive and the loom. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the Development 
to be a bitter attack on the church 
and all ecclesiastical institutions, 
with alternate rhapsodical praises 
of material progress and scientific 
discoveries. 

In the view taken by Dr. Draper 
the Papacy defeated the kindly in- 
tents of the mild-mannered Ma- 
homet; but with the death of Pio 
Nono or some immediate successor 
the pleasant doctrines of Averroés 
and Buddha will reassert them- 
selves, and we shall all finally be 
absorbed in the great mundane sou:. 
As we have said, in alluding to the 
History of the American Civil War, 
these are not mere idle words; 
they carry their black and white 
attestation in every page of the 
work referred to. 

But we must hasten to the volume 
under review. It is entitled A7s- 
tory of the Conflict between Religion 
and Science. ‘The title of the book 
is indeed the fittest key to its pur- 
pose. It predicates this conflict on 
the first page; it assumes it from 
the start, and, instead of proving 
its existence, interprets statements 
and misstatements by the light of 
that assumption. Of this the rea- 
der is made painfully aware from 
the very outset, and his sense of 
logic and fair play is constantly 
shocked by the distortion of very 
many historical facts and the truth- 
ful presentment of a few in support 
of what is a plain and palpable as- 
sumption. The book is therefore 
a farrago of falsehoods, with an oc- 
casional rey of truth, all held to- 
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gether by the slender thread of a 
spurious philosophy. 

In the preface the author promis- 
es to be impartial, and scarcely has 
he proceeded eight short pages in 
his little volume before a cynical 
and sneering spirit betrays him in- 
to errors which a Catholic Sunday- 
school child would blush to com 
mit. On page 8 he says: “ Imma- 
culate Conceptions and celestial 
descents were so currently receiv- 
ed in those days that whoever had 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
affairs of men was thought to be of 
supernatural lineage.” And alittle 
further on: “ The Egyptian disci- 
ples of Plato would have looked 
with anger on those who rejected 
the legend that Perictione, the mo- 
ther of that great philosopher, a 
pure virgin, had suffered an imma- 
culate conception.” ‘This is but a 
forestalment of the wrath held in 
store by our author for the dogma 
proclaimed in 1854, a derisive com- 
parison of it with the gross myths 
of the superstitious Greeks. And 
yet how conspicuous does not the 
allusion render his ignorance of the 
Catholic doctrine! For evidently 
the reference to a pure virgin sub- 
jected to an immaculate conception 
through the agency of a God re- 
veals Draper’s belief that the Catho- 
lic dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception consists in the conception 
of Christ in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary without human intervention. 
Surely some malign agent had warp- 
ed his judgment when he assumed 
to expound Catholic doctrine; had 
“* Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 

Through which the ear converses with the 

heart.” 

3ut this is not the only point 
concerning which we would refer 
persons curious about Catholic doc- 
trines to Dr. Draper, and those 
who would like to become acquaint- 
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ed with Catholic tenets never pro- 
mulgated by any council from Nice 
to the Vatican. On two occasions, 
speaking of Papal Infallibility, he 
distinctly avers that it is the same 
as omniscience! On page 352 he 
says: “ Notwithstanding his infalli- 
bility, which implies omniscience, 
His Holiness did not foresee the 
issue of the Franco-Prussian war.” 
And again on page 361: “ He cannot 
claim infallibility in religious affairs, 
and decline it in scientific. Infalli- 
bility embraces all things. Ifit holds 
good for theology, it necessarily 
holds good for science.” Here is 
Catholic doctrine @ /a Draper! 
Presumptuous reader, be not delud- 
ed by the belief that the Vatican 
Council expressly confines infallibil- 
ity to purely doctrinal matters; it 
could not have done so! Does 
not Dr. Draper as explicitly affirm 
that the dogma of infallibility im- 
plies omniscience? His individual 
experience no doubt had much to 
do with his extension of the term; 
for, knowing himself to be a good 
chemist and physiologist, he doubt- 
ed not that by the same title he 
was a sound philosopher and a 
keen-eyed observer of events. If 
it holds good in chemistry and phy- 
siology, it necessarily holds good in 
philosophy and history. It is a re- 
newal of the old belief of the Stoics, 
as expounded by Horace, who says 
that the wise man is a capital shoe- 
maker and barber, alone handsome 
and a king. But these are blem- 
ishes which assume even the appear- 
ance of bright spots shining out by 
contrast with the deeper darkness 
which they stud. 

‘Khe radical error of the book is 
twofold. It first confounds with 
the Catholic Church a great num- 
ber of singular subjects to which 
that universal predicate cannot be 
applied, loosely and vaguely refer- 
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ring to this incongruous chimera 
a great number of acts which czn- 
not be imputed to the church at all 
in any propersense. It next makes 
the mistake of applying the stand- 
ard of estimation which is justly ap- 
plicable only to the present time to 
epochs long past and in many re- 
spects diverse from it. For instance, 
the personal acts of prelates are re- 
ferred to the church considered as 
an infallible tribunal. Only an ig- 
noramus in theology needs to be in- 
formed that the infallible church is 
the body of the episcopate teaching 
or defining in union with the head, 
or the head of the episcopate teach- 
ing and defining, as the principal or- 
gan of the body, that which is ex- 
plicitly or implicitly contained in 
the revealed deposit of faith. Ad- 
ministration of affairs, decisions of 
particular cases, private opinions 
and personal acts, even official acts 
which are not within the category 
above stated, do not pertain to the 
sphere of infallibility; therefore 
when Dr. Draper charges against 
the church acts which are worthy 
of censure, or which are by him so 
represented, and we detect in the 
case the absence of some one con- 
dition requisite toinvolve the church 
in the sense stated, we retort that 
he either knows not what he says 
or is guilty of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. Yet his book is an unbroken 
tissue of such charges. And not 
only are those charges improperly 
alleged, but they are for the most 
part substantially false. 

At a time, for instance, when the 
placid influence of Christianity had 
not supplanted in men’s hearts the 
fierce passions which ages of pagan- 
ism had nurtured there, a band of 
infuriated monks murdered and 
tore to pieces the celebrated Hypa- 
tia, in resentment of some real or 
fancied affront offered to S. Cyril. 














The crime was indeed unpardona- 
ble, and perhaps S. Cyril was re- 
miss in its punishment; but we 
might as well lay to the charge of 
the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine the revolting deeds perpetrated 
by individual members of the medi- 
cal profession, as hold the church 
accountable for this crime. Both 
organizations have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of what 
morality condemns, and it is-only 
fair that the one as well as the other 
be judged by its authoritative teach- 
ings and practices. Yet Dr. Dra- 
per draws from his quiver on this 
occasion the sharpest of arrows to 
bury in the bosom of that church 
which could stain her escutcheon 
by this wanton attack on philosophy. 
“Hypatia and Cyril! Philosophy 
and bigotry! They cannot exist 
together.” Do not the melodramat- 
ic surroundings with which Draper’s 
graphic pen invests the murder of 
this woman readily suggest an epi- 
sode in the history of a certain 
knight of rueful mien when he 
charged a flock of sheep, believing 
that he saw before him “the weal- 
thy inhabitants of Mancha crowned 
with golden ears of corn; the ancient 
offspring of the Goths cased in iron ; 
those who wanton in the lazy cur- 
rent of Pisverga, those who feed their 
numerous flocks in the ample plains 
where the Guadiana pursues its 
wandering course—in a word, half 
aworldinarms”? He charges, and 
behold seven innocent sheep fall 
victims to his prowess. Fiushed 
with this victory, and covetous of 
fresh laurels, our author whets his 
blade for another thrust at that most 
odious of doctrines—Papal Infalli- 
bility. ‘The management of the at- 
tack will serve as a specimen of Dr. 
Draper’s mode of critical warfare; 
it will show how neatly he puts for- 
ward assertion for proof, and in 
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what a spirit of calm and dignified 
philosophy he concludes the case 
against the church. 

A compatriot of his, who had 
changed the homely name of Mor- 
gan for the more resonant one of 
Pelagius, feeling that the confines 
of the little isle which gave him 
birth were too narrow for a soul 
swelling with polemics, hied to Rome, 
where his theological fervor was 
speedily cooled by Pope Innocent 
I. Pelagius denied the Catholic 
doctrine of grace, asserting the suf- 
ficiency of nature to work out sal- 
vation. S. Augustine pointed out 
the errors of Pelagius and of his as- 
sociate, Celestius, which were ac- 
cordingly condemned by Pope In- 
nocent. If we accept Dr. Draper 
as an authority in ecclesiastical hts- 
tory, a much-vexed question con- 
nected with this very intricate af- 
fair is readily solved, and we are 
taught to understand how indiscreet 
were the fathers of the Vatican 
Council in decreeing the infallibili- 
ty of the pope. Hesays: “It hup- 
pened that at this moment Innocent 
died, and his successor, Zosimus. 
annulled his judgment and declar- 
ed the opinions of Pelagius to be 
orthodox. These contradictory 
decisions are still often referred to 
by the opponents of Papal Infalli- 
bility.” 

Now, so far from this being the 
case, Zosimus, after a considerable 
time of charitable waiting, to give 
Celestius an opportunity of recon- 
sidering his errors and being recon- 
ciled to the church, formally repeat- 
ed the condemnation pronounced 
by his predecessor, and effectual- 
ly stamped out Pelagianism as a 
formidable heresy. But since our 


weight and calibre are so much less 
than Dr. Draper’s as not to allow 
our assertion to pass for proof, we 
will dwell a moment on the histori- 
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cal details of the controversy. Be- 
fore the death of Innocent, Celestius 
had entered a protest against his 
accuser, Paulinus, on the ground of 
misrepresentation, but did not fol- 
low, up his protest by personally 
appearing at Rome. The succes- 
sion of the kind-hearted Zosimus 
and the absence of Paulinus appear- 
ed to him a favorable opportunity 
for doing this, and he accordingly 
wrote to Zosimus for permission to 
present himself. Though the pope 
was engrossed at the time by the 
weighty cares of the universal 
church, his heart yearned to bring 
back the repentant Celestius to the 
fold of Christ, and he accorded to 
him a most patient hearing. Only 
a fragment of Celestius’ confession 
remains, but we have the testimony 
of three unsuspected witnesses, be- 
cause determined anti-Pelagians, 
concerning the part taken in the 
matter by the pope. S. Augustine 
says: “ The merciful pontiff, see- 
ing at first Celestius carried away 
by the heat of passion and presump- 
tion, hoped to win him over by 
kindness, and forbore to fasten more 
firmly the bands placed on him by 
Innocent. He allowed him two 
months for deliberation.” Else- 
where S. Augustine says (Zpist. 
Paulin., const. 693, Labdbé, t. 2) that 
Celestius replied to the interroga- 
tories of the pope in these terms: 
“T condemn in accordance with 
the sentence of your predecessor, 
Innocent of blessed memory.” 
Marius Mercator, who lived at the 
time of these occurrences, says that 
Celestius made the fairest promises 
and returned the most satisfactory 
answers, so that the pope was great- 
ly prepossessed in his favor (Ladddé, 
t. 2, coll. 1512). Zosimus at length 
saw through the devices of the 


wily Celestius, who, like all danger- 
ous heretics, desired to maintain 
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his errors while retaining commu- 
nion with the church, and, in a letter 
written to the bishops of Africa, 
formally reiterated against Pelagius 
and his adherents the condemnation 
of the African Council. Only frag- 
ments of the letter remain, but we 
know that thereafter some of the 
most violent Pelagians submitted to 
the Holy See. With what impos- 
ing digtiity Dr. Draper waves aside 
these facts, and coolly asserts that 
Zosimus annulled the judgment of 
his predecessor, and declared the 
opinions of Pelagius to be ortho- 
dox! But this is only a sample 
of similar flagrant misstatements 
in which the book abounds. For 
even immediately after, referring to 
Tertullian’s eloquent statement of 
the principles of Christianity, he 
says that it is marked by a complete 
absence of the doctrines of original 
sin, total depravity, predestination, 
grace, and atonement, and _ that 
therefore these doctrines had not 
been broached up to this time. 
Certainly not all of them, for the 
church does not teach the doctrine 
of total depravity; but the state- 
ment, being of the nature of a 
negative proof, possesses no value, 
and only shows on how slender a 
peg our author is ready to hang 
a damaging assertion against the 
church. Having thus triumphantly 
demonstrated that Tertullian is not 
the author of the doctrine of the 
fatl of man, he recklessly lays it at 
the door of the illustrious Bishop 
of Hippo. He says: “It is to S. 
Augustine, a Carthaginian, that we 
are indebted for the precision of 
our views on these important 
points.” We wonder did Dr. Drape1 
ever read these words of S. Paul to 
the Romans: ‘“ Wherefore .as by 
one man sin entered into tiris world, 
and by sin death: and so death 
passed upon all men, in whom all 











have sinned” (Epist. Rom. v. 12). 
Yet S. Paul lived before Tertullian 
or S. Augustine. Draper next sen- 
tentiously adds: “ The doctrine de- 
cared to be orthodox by ecclesi- 
astical authority is overthrown by 
the unquestionable discoveries of 
modern science. Long before a hu- 
man being had appeared upon the 
earth, millions of individuals—nay, 
more, thousands of species, and even 
genera—had died ; those which re- 
main with us are an insignificant 
fraction of the vast hosts that have 
passed away.” Admirably reason- 
ed! A millionor more megatheria 
and megalosauri floundered for a 
while in the marshes of an infant 
world, and died; therefore Adam was 
not the first man to die, for through 
him death djd not enter into the 
world. Had S. Paul anticipated 
the honor of a dissection at the 
hands of so eminent a wielder of 
the scalpel, he no doubt would 
have stated in his Epistle that when 
he spoke of death entering into the 
world through the sin of one man, 
he meant, not death to frogs and 
snakes, or bats and mice, but death 
to human beings alone. He would 
thus have helped Dr. Draper to the 
avoidance of one exegetical error 
at least. Another assertion of il- 
limitable reaches rapidly follows: 
“ Astronomy, geology, geography, 
anthropology, chronology, and in- 
deed all the various departments 
of human knowledge, were made to 
conform to the Book of Genesis”’; 
that is to say, ecclesiastical author- 
ity prohibits us from seeking else- 
where than in the pages of Holy 
Writ such knowledge as is contain- 
ed in Gray’s Anatomy or Draper’s 
Chemistry and Physiology. Where 
are your pieces justificatives for this 
monstrous assertion, Dr. Draper? 
Did not the church, in the heyday 
of her temporal power, warn Galileo 
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not to invoke the authority of the 
Scriptures in support of his doctrine 
for the reason that they were not 
intended to serve as a guide in 
purely scientific matters? And 
here indeed is the true key to the 
conflict between that philosopher 
and the church. Has not the same 
sentiment, moreover, been explicit- 
ly affirmed by every commentator 
from S. Augustine himself down to 
Maldonatus and Cornelius 4 Lapide, 
when considering chapter x. verse 13 
of the Book of Josue? Not asingle 
document, extant or lost, can be re- 
ferred to as justifying Draper’s ex- 
traordinary assertion that the Book 
of Genesis, “in a_ philosophical 
point of view, became the grand 
authority of patristic science.” Of 
course it is readily perceived that 
the term patristic science, as used 
by Dr. Draper, is not the science 
commonly known as patrology, but 
natural science, as understood and 
taught by the fathers. Chief among 
those whose officious intermeddling 
in scientific matters excites the 
spleen of Dr. Draper is, as before 
stated, S. Augustine, Bishop of Hip- 
po. “Noone,” he says, “did more 
than this father to bring science and 
religion into antagonism; it was 
mainly he who diverted the Bible 
from its true office, a guide to puri- 
ty of life, and placed it in the per- 
ilous position of being the arbiter 
of human knowledge, an audacious 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 
The rash dogmatism of these words 
scarcely consists with the spirit 
Draper arrogates to himself—the 
spirit of calm impartiality. So far 
from having striven to make Scrip- 
ture the arbiter of science, S. Au- 
gustine studied to bring both into 
harmony, and, with this end in view, 
put the most liberal interpretation 
on those passages of Holy Writ 
which might conflict with, as yet, 
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unmade scientific discoveries. For 
this reason he hints at the possibility 
of the work of creation extending 
over indefinite periods of time, as 
may, he says, be maintained con- 
sistently with the meaning of the 
Syro-Chaldaic word which stands 
indifferently for day and indefinite 
duration. ‘The saint’s chief anxie- 
ty is to uphold the integrity of the 
Book of Genesis against the numer- 
ous attacks of pagan philosophers 
and paganizing Christians. The 
necessity of doing this was para- 
mount at the time, for the Jews and 
their doctrines were exceedingly 
obnoxious to Christian and Gen- 
tile ; and since the church recogniz- 
ed the divine inspiration of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the task of vin- 
dicating their genuineness devolv- 
ed on her theologians. But Dr. 
Draper overlooks this 
fact, and places S. Augustine in the 
totally false light of wantonly be- 
littling science by making it square 
with the letter of the Bible. But 
it is not as a censor alone of S. Au- 
gustine’s opinions that Dr. Draper 
means to figure; he follows him 
into the domain of dogmatic theo- 
logy, and, having there erected a 
tribunal, cites him to its bar. He 
quotes at length the African bi- 
shop’s views on the fundamental 
dogmas of the Trinity and creation, 
having modestly substituted Dr. 
Pusey’s translation for his own. 
The saint expresses his awe and 
reverence in face of the wondrous 
power and incomprehensible works 
of the Creator, and Dr. Draper 
calls him rhetorical and rhapsodi- 
cal. Nowonder. ‘The mind becomes 
subdued to the shape in which it 
works ; and since the vigorous years 
of Dr. Draper’s life were spent in 
the laboratory, investigating secon- 
dary causes and the properties of 
matter, it is not to be supposed that 


essential. 
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he can enter at once into close 
sympathy with souls which have 
fed on spiritual truths. 


“What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?” 


But the crowding errors of the 
book warn us to hasten forward. 

Having consigned S. Augustine 
to never-ending oblivion, our un- 
tiring atnlete of the pen eloquently 
sketches step by step the progres- 
sive paganization of Christianity. 
The first thing to be done, he says, 
was to restore the worship of Isis 
by substituting for that numen the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. This substi- 
tution was accomplished by the 
Council of Ephesus, which declared 
Mary to be the Mother of God, 
and condemned the contradicting 
proposition of Nestorius. Is it 
proper to treat this miaiserie with 
irony or indignation? We will do 
neither, but will respectfully refer 
Dr. Draper either to Rohrbacher’s 
History of the Church, or Orsini’s 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to 
convince him of the priority of this 
devotion to the times of S. Cyril 
and Nestorius. The matter is too 
elementary and well known to jus- 
tify us in occupying more space 
with its consideration. Therefore, 
passing over frivolous charges of 
this sort, let us seize the underly- 
ing facts in this alleged paganiza- 
tion of Christianity. The church 
does not teach the doctrine of com- 
plete spiritual blindness, and_ is 
willing to admit oa the part of 
pagans the knowledge of many reli- 
gious truths in the natural order. 
Prominent among these is a belief 
in the existence of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and a system 
of rewards and punishments in the 
future life. The propositions of 
De Lamennais, refusing to pure 
reason the power of establishing 
these truths, were formaily con- 
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demned by Gregory XVI. In ad- 
dition, it is part of theological 
teaching that certain portions of 
the primitive revelation made to the 
patriarchs flowed down through 
succeeding generations, corrupted, 
it is true, and sadly disfigured, yet 
substantially identical, and tinged 
the various systems of belief in 
vogue among the nations of the 
earth. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out the numberless analogies 
which exist between the Hebrew 
doctrines and the myths of Grecian 
and Roman polytheism. ‘The unity 
of God was universally symbolized 
by the admission of a supreme 
being, to whom the other deities 
were subject. The fall of man, a 
flooded earth and a rescued ark 
find their fitting counterparts in the 
traditions of most races. Here, 
then, we find one source of possi- 
ble agreement between Christianity 
and the pagan system without re- 
sorting to Dr. Draper’s ingenious 
process of gradual paganization. 
If, before the Christian revelation, 
human reason could have partially 
lifted the veil which hides another 
life, and if a defiled current of tra- 
dition could have borne on its bo- 
som fragments of a primitive reve- 
lation, surely it is not necessary 
to suppose a compromise between 
Christianity and paganism by vir- 
tue of which the former finds itself 
in accord on certain points with 
the latter. But a still stronger 
reason for the alleged resemblances 
and analogies between the two sys- 
tems may be found in the common 
nature of those who accepted them. 
There is no sentiment in the hu- 
man heart more potent than vene- 
ration, especially as its objects as- 
cend in the scale of greatness. 
Man’s first impulse is to bow the 
head before the grandeur of na- 
ture’s mighty spectacles, before the 
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rushing cataract and the sweeping 
storm, and to adore the Being 
whose voice is heard in the tem- 
pest, who dwells in a canopy of 
clouds and rides on the wings of 
the wind. Filled with this senti- 
ment, he builds temples, he offers 
sacrifices, eucharistic and propitia- 
tory, he consecrates his faculties to 
the service of his God, and ap- 
plauds those of his fellows who, 
yielding to a still higher reveren- 
tial influence, devote themselves in 
a special manner to the promotion 
of the divine glory and honor. 

For this reason not only the 
Vestal Virgins themselves deemed 
celibacy an honorable privilege 
which drew them nearer te the 
Deity, and gloried in its faithful 
practice, if history is at all truth- 
ful; but their self-sacrifice invest- 
ed them with a special halo in the 
eyes of the multitude. Had Dr. 
Draper shared the ennobling senti- 
ments of these pagan women, he 
would never have uttered the base 
slander on humanity—which puts 
his own manhood to the blush, and 
brands the warm-blooded days of 
his single life—that “ public celibacy 
is private wickedness.” 

Animated by the same sentiment 
of rendering all things subject to 
the Divinity, men consecrated to 
him the fruits of thé earth, and in- 
voked his blessing on the seedling 
buried inthe soil. Familiar objects 
became typical of divine attributes, 
as water of the purity of Diana, and 
salt of the incorruptibility of Saturn ; 
hence the sprinkling of the agua 
lustralis among the Romans on all 
solemn occasions, and the use of 
salt in their sacrifices. Even the 
scattering of a little dust on the 
forehead was to them expressive of 
the calm and tranquillity of death 
succeeding to. the storms and pas- 
sions of life. No doubt, had Dr. 
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Draper recalled those lines of 


Virgil : 


“ Hi s10tus animorum atque hc certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt,” 


he would, in accordance with his 
peculiar logic, have perceived in 
the ceremonies of Ash-Wednesday 
another instance of a return to pa- 
ganism. Without entering at great- 
er length into those spontaneous 
expressions of reverence towards 
the Deity which abound in every 
religious system, and which well up 
from the human heart as a neces- 
sary confession of its dependence 
on a higher cause, we will hasten to 
the conclusion, implied in them, 
that there is an identity of external 
worship in all religions which, so 
far, proclaims an identity of origin. 
What, therefore, Dr. Draper pro- 
nounces to be a paganization of 
Christianity is nothing more than 
acceptance by it of those features 
of older creeds which are founded 
on truth, and spring from the con- 
stitution of human nature. 

What though the Romans did 
pay homage to Lares and Penates, 
to river gods and tutelary deities; 
should that fact stigmatize as idol- 
atrous or heathenish the reverence 
exhibited by Christians towards the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints? 
Does not the fact rather indicate, 
by its very universality, that it is 
part of the divine economy, and 
that such worship best represents 
the wants of the human heart? As- 
suredly, this is not intended as a 
vindication of pagan practices, but 
aimed to show that, in the struggles 
of the human heart to satisfy its 
cravings, an undeserting instinct 
guides it along a path which, how- 
ever tortuous and winding, leads in 
the endto truth. Draper's charge 


of paganization in all respects re- 
sembles Voltaire’s assertion that 
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Christianity is a counterfeit of 
Buddhism. 
That noted infidel contended 


that celibacy, monasticism, mendi- 
city, voluntary poverty, humility, 
and mortification of the senses, were 
so many features of Buddhism un- 
blushingly borrowed by the Chris- 
tian Church. But, like the other 
misstatements of Voltaire, made 
through pure love of mischief, this 
one has been refuted time and again. 
It has been shown that the ethics 
of Buddha flow from the dogma 
that ignorance, passion, and desire 
are the root of all evil, and, this 
principle granted, nothing could be 
more natural than the moral sys- 
tem thence resulting. In the Chris- 
tian code, on the contrary, purity, 
voluntary poverty, and mortification 
of the senses are practised for their 
own sake; not for the purpose of 
enlightenment or the extirpation 
of ignorance, but that our natures 
may thereby become purified. No 
matter, therefore, how strong and 
striking analogies may be, the differ- 
ence in principle destroys the theo- 
ries of Voltaire and Draper; for simi- 
lar consequences often proceed from 
widely differing premises. We see 
this fact impressively exhibited in 
the practice of auricular confession 
as it exists among the followers of 
Gautama. According to them, the 
evil tendencies of the human heart 
are manifold and varied, and, to be 
successfully combated, must be di- 
vided into classes. Thus the sin 
of sensuality admits of a division 
into excess at table and concupis- 
cence of the flesh, the latter being 
in turn subdivided into lust of the 
eye and lust of the body, evil 
thoughts, evil practices, etc.- We 
have here in reality a true system 
of casuistry. Faults should be 
confessed with sorrow and an ac- 
companying determination not to 
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repeat them ; nay, even wrongs must 
be repaired as far as possible, and 
stolen property be restored. Such 
are the views which. have been 
firmly held by the disciples of 
Buddha from time immemorial. 
Thus we find confession and its 
concomitant practices established 
among the Buddhists on grounds of 
pure reason; and surely the fact 
is nO argument against the same 
practice in the Christian Church, 
nor does the existence of the prac- 
tice among. Christians necessarily 
denote a Buddhic origin. ‘The 
explanation is still the same that 
practices and beliefs founded on 
the wants of human nature are uni- 
versal, circumscribed neither by 
church nor creed. We _ believe, 
therefore, that Dr. Draper’s philo- 
sophy of gradual paganization is 
not tenable ; and if we strip it of a 
certain veneer of elegant verbiage, 
we shall find a rather dull load of 
unsupported assertion beneath: 


“ Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.”’ 


The whole account of this pretended 
paganization breathes a spirit of 
bitterness and malignity that makes 
one perforce smile at the title-page 
of the book, on which is inscribed 
the name of that sweet daughter of 


philosophy, Science. The reader 
is constantly startled by volleys of 
assertions, contemptuous, blasphe- 
mous, ironical, and derisive. In- 
deed, it may be said that: hatred of 
Catholic doctrine and usages is the 
attendant demon of Dr. Draper's 
life, the wraith that haunts him day 
and night. He says that it was for 
the gratification of the Empress 
Helena the Saviour’s cross was dis- 
covered ; that when the people em- 
braced the knees of S. Cyril after 
the Blessed Virgin was declared 
Mother of God, it was the old in- 
stinct peeping out—their ancestors 
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would have done the same for 
Diana ; that the festival of the Puri- 
fication was invented to remove the 
uneasiness of heathen converts on 
account of the loss of their Luperca- 
dia, or feasts of Pan; that quantities 
of dust were brought from the 
Holy Land, and sold at enormous 
prices as antidotes against deviis, 
etc., ad nauseam. Through all this 
rodomontade we perceive not a 
single attempt at proof, only an un- 
broken tissue of unsupported asser- 
tion. It is said; it is openiy stat- 
ed; there is a belief that—these 
are Draper’s usual formularies 
whenever an obscure but impure 
and blasphemous tradition is relat- 
ed by him. When, however, he 
surpasses himself in obscenity, he 
drops even this thin disguise of 
reasoning, and boldly asserts. ' But 
with matter of this sort we will not 
stain our pages. Indeed, these vile 
and obscure traditions seem to have 
a special charm for our author. 
Worse, however, than this packing 
of silly and stupid fables ito his 
book is the implied understanding 
that the church is- answerable for 
them all. She it is who falsifies 
decretals, invents miracles, dis- 
covers frauduient relics, beholds 
apparitions, sanctions the trial by 
fire, massacres a whole cityful, and 
perpetrates every crime in the cal- 
endar. Surely, she were a_ very 
monster of iniquity, the real scarlet 
lady, the beast with seven heads, 
were the half true of her which Dr. 
Draper lays at her door. ‘There is 
in it, however, the manifest intent 
and outline of a crusade against the 
church and the institutions she fos- 
ters; the shadowing forth of a pur- 
pose to array against her, what is 
more formidable than Star Chamber 
or Inquisition—the feelings of unre- 
flecting millions who are allured by 
the glamour of manner to the utter 
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disregard of matter. But it must 
be remembered that Exeter Hall 
fanaticism has never found a ge- 
nial home on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and we are not afraid that 
the stupid conglomeration of silly 
charges brought against the church 
by Dr. Draper, more akin to fatu- 
ous drivel than to the dignified 
and scholarly arraignment of a 
philosopher, will do more than pro- 
voke a pitying smile. His feeble 
blows fall on adamantine sides which 
have oft resisted shafts aimed with 
deadlier intent than these: 


“ Telumque imbelle sine ictu 
Conjecit.”” 

But there is another explanation of 
the successive accumulation of doc- 
trines and practices in the church 
which will perhaps come more 
within the reach of Dr. Draper’s 
appreciation, as it throws light on 
the history of science itself, and 
underlies the growth of every sys- 
tem of philosophy. We speak of 
the doctrine of development. Dra- 
per unfolded, even pathetically, the 
impressive picture of science spring- 
ing from very humble beginnings, 
and growing dauntlessly, despite 
bigotry and persecutions, into that 
colossal structure of to-day which, 
according to him, shelters the high- 
est hopes and aspirations of men, 
and assures to them a glorious fu- 
ture of absorption into the univer- 
sal spirit—viz., annihilation. “ Ab 
exiguis profecta initiis, eo creverit 
ut jam magnitudine laboret sua.” 
This gradual development he pro- 
claims to be the natural expansion 
and growth of science, on which 
theory he predicts for it an unend- 
ing career of glory—* crescit occulto 
velut arbor evo.” But he is indig- 
nant that the church did not spring 
into existence, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, armed cap-a- 
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pie, in the full bloom of her matu- 
rity and charms. Because she did 
not do so, every advance on her 
part was retrogressive, and her 
growth was the addition of “a 
horse’s neck to a human head.” 
She borrowed, compromised, and 
substituted; so that, if we believe 
Dr. Draper, no olla podrida could 
be composed of more heterogene- 
ous elements than the Christian 
Church. 

She placed under contribution 
not only paganism, but Mahome- 
tanism, and filched a few thoughts 
from Buddha, Lao-Tse, and Cen- 
fucius. The least courtesy we 
might expect from Dr. Draper is 
that we may be allowed to attempt 
to prove that Christianity, like every 
system entrusted to the custody of 
men, is necessarily affected on its 
secular side by that wardship, and 
so far is subject to the same condi- 
tions. Butno; he condemns in ad- 
vance, and so fastens the gyves of 
his condemnation on the church as 
apparently not to leave even a loop- 
hole of escape, or a possible ration- 
al explanation of the successive 
events of her history. 

But enough of this. Even to 
the most ordinary mind the thin 
veil of philosophy in which Dr. Dra- 
per wraps his balderdash of pagani- 
zation is sufficiently easy of pene- 
tration. And what does he offer to 
the Christian who would range him- 
self under the new banner? In 
what attractive forms does Draper 
present his science to win the sym- 
pathies and sentiments of men, and 
make them forego the hopes of 
eternal happiness whispered on the 
cross? Here is one: £x uno disce 
omnes. When Newton succeeded 
in proving that the influence of the 
earth’s attraction extended as far 
as the moon, and caused her to re- 
volve in her orbit around the earth, 
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ne was so overcome by the flooding 
of truth upon his mind that he was 
compelled to call in the assistance 
of another to complete the proof. 
A pretty picture, no doubt, and a 
fit canonization of science. But 
let us contrast it with a Xavier ex- 
piring on the arid plains of an east- 
ern isle, far away from the last com- 
forting words and soothing touch 
of a friend, yet happy beyond ex- 
pression in the firmness of his faith, 
while clasping in his dying hands 
the crucifix, which to him had 
been no stumbling-block, but the 
incitement to labor through ten 
years of incomparable suffering 
among a degraded race. Or place 
it beside a Vincent de Paul, who 
from dawn to darkness traversed 
the slums of Paris, picking up waifs, 
the jetsam and flotsam of society, 
washing them, feeding them, dress- 
ing their sores, and nursing them 
more tenderly than a mother. Or 
contrast its flimsy sentimentality 
with the motives which sped mis- 
sionaries across unknown oceans, 
over the Andes, the Himalayas, and 
the Rocky Mountains, and into the 
ice-bound wildernesses of Canada, 
to subdue the savage Iroquois by the 
mildness of the Gospel; to found a 
new golden age on the plains of 
Paraguay; to preach the evangel 
of peace and purity through the 
wide limits of the Flowery King- 
dom; and to seal with their blood 
the ceaseless toil of their lives. 


* Quz regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 
(Que caret ora cruore nostro ?”’ 


Dr. Draper, evidently, has not 
read the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire in vain. Not only 
does the same anti-Christian spirit 
breathe through his pages, but he 
has seized the stilted style of Gib- 
bon, deemed philosophical, which 
is never at home but when soaring 
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amid the clouds. There is a pomp 
and parade of philosophy, an as- 
sumption of dignified tranquillity, a 
tone of mock impartiality, which 
vividly recall the defective qualities 
of Gibbon’s work. But in study- 
ing these features of style, which 
necessitate a deal of dogmatism, 
Draper has allowed himself to be 
betrayed into numberless errors in 
philosophy. Perhaps an llustra- 
tion or two will help to give point 
to our remarks. On page 243 he 
writes: “If there be a multiplicity 
of worlds in infinite space, there is 
also a succession of worlds in infi- 
nite time. As one after another 
cloud replaces cloud in the skies, 
so this starry system, the universe, 
is the successor of countless others 
that have preceded it, the prede- 
cessor of countless others that will 
follow. There is an unceasing meta- 
morphosis, a sequence of events, 
without beginning or end.” 
Is not this 


** A pithless branch beneath a fungous rind '’? 


Is Dr. Draper aware that Gas- 
sendi, Newton, Descartes, and Leib- 
nitz devoted the highest efforts of 
their noble intellects to the consi- 
deration of time and space, and 
would long have hesitated before 
thus flippantly affixing the epithet 
“infinite” to either? What is space 
apart from the contained bodies ? 
If it contains nothing, or rather if 
there is nothing in space, space it- 
self is nothing; it merely represents 
to us the possibility of extended 
bodies. And if it is nothing, how 
can it be infinite? The applica- 
tion of the word infinite to time Is 
still more inappropriate. There 
can be no such thing as infinite 
time. Let us take Dr. Draper's 
own successive periods, though em- 
bracing millions of vears, and we 
contend that there must be some 
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beginning to them. For if there is 
no beginning to them, they are al- 
ready infinite in number—that is, 
they are already a number without 
beginning or end. But this cannot 
be. For we can consider either 
the past series of periods capable 
of augmentation by perivds to come; 
and what then becomes of Draper’s 
infinity? For surely that is not 
infinite which is susceptible of in- 
crease. Or we can consider the past 
series minus one or two of its pe- 
ridds—a supposition equally fatal to 
the notion of infinity. Time, then, 
is of a purely finite character, and 
is nothing else than the successive 
changes which finite beings un- 
dergo. More nonsensical still is 
the notion of “a sequence of events 
without beginning or end.” We 
must discriminate here between an 
actual series and a potential series 
of events, which Dr. Draper forgets 
to do; for on the distinction a great 
deal depends. An actual series can 
never be infinite, for we can take 
it at any given stage of its progress, 
whether at the present moment or 
in the past, and consider it increas- 
ed by one; but any number suscep- 
tible of increase can be represented 
by figures, since it is finite, that is, 
determinate. It cannot be said that 
it extends into the past without 
beginning, for the dilemma always 
recurs that it is either finite or 
infinite ; if finite, it must be repre- 
sented by figures, and that de- 
stroys the idea of a non-beginning; 
and if it is infinite, it cannot be 
increased, which is absurd. And 
if we ask for a cause for any one 
event in the reputed unending se- 
ries, we are referred to the event 
immediately preceding, which in 
turn has for its cause another prior 
event. If, however, we inquire for 


the cause of the whole series, we 
are told that there is none such; 
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there is naught but an eternal suc- 
cession of events. Is not this, as 
some author says, as if we were to 
ask what upholds the last link in a 
chain suspended from an unknown 
height, and should receive the an- 
swer that the link next to the last 
supports it, and the third supports 
the two beneath, and so on, each 
higher link supports a weightier 
burden? If then we should ask, 
What is it that supports the whole ? 
we are told that it supports itself. 
Therefore a finite weight cannot 
support itself in opposition to the 
laws of gravitation; much less can 
another finite weight twice as heavy 
as the first, and less and less can it 
do so as the weight increases ; but 
when the weight becomes infinite, 
nothing is required to ‘uphold it. 
The reasoning is entirely analogous 
to Draper’s, who speaks of cloud 
replacing cloud in the skies with- 
out beginning, without end. “ Quos 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat.”’ 
Bacon has well said that the exclu- 
sive consideration of secondary 
causes leads to the exclusion of 
God from the economy .of the uni- 
verse, while a deeper insight reveals 
of necessity a First Cause on which 
all others depend. This is exactly 
the trouble with Dr. Draper. He 
will not lift his purblind gaze from 
the mere phenomena of nature to 
their cause, but is satisfied to re- 
volve for ever in the vicious circle 
of countless effects without a cause. 
If we are to judge by the additional 
glow which pervades what he has 
written concerning the nebular hy- 
pothesis, he unquestionably consi- 
ders that theory a conclusive proof 
of the non-interference of the Deity 
in the affairs of the universe. 

Now, we have no particular fault 
to find with the nebular hypothesis. 
It is only an explanation of a change 
which matter has undergone. Jt 
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does not affect the question of crea- 
tion whether matter was first in a 
state of incandescent gas, or sprang 
at the bidding of the eternal fiat 
into its manifold conditions of to- 
day. Indeed, we will grant that 
there is a plausibility in the theory 
which to many minds renders it 
fascinating; but that does not make 
matter eternal and self-conserving. 
It is entirely consistent with the 
dogma of creation that God first 
made matter devoid of harmonious 
forms and relations, and that these 
slowly developed in accordance 
with the laws he appointed. There 
is nothing inconsistent in supposing 
that our terrestrial planet is a frag- 
ment struck off from the central 
mass, and that, after having under- 
gone numerous changes, it at last 
settled down into a fit abode for 
man. ‘The church never expressed 
herself pro or con; for no matter 
how individual writers may have 
felt and written, no matter how 
much they may have sought to place 
this or that physical theory in an- 
tagonism with revealed truth, the 
church never took action, for the 
reason that the question lies beyond 
the sphere of her infallible judg- 
ment until it touches upon the re- 
vealed doctrine. It is Dr. Draper, 
therefore, who strenuously seeks to 
draw inferences from modern physi- 
cal theories, so as to put them in 
conflict, not only with revelation, but 
with the truths of natural theology. 
After having given an outline of the 
nebular hypothesis, he says: “If 
such be the cosmogony of the solar 
system, such the genesis of the 
planetary worlds, we are constrain- 
ed to extend our view of the do- 
minion of law, and to recognize its 
agency in the creation as well as in 
the conservation of the innumerable 
orbs that throng the universe.” 
Now, what he means by extending 
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our views of the dominion of law is 
to make it paramount and supreme. 
But what is thislaw? If its agency 
is to be recognized in the creation 
of the innumerable orbs that throng 
the universe, it certainly must have 
existed prior to that event, else Dr. 
Draper uses the word creation in a 
sense entirely novel. Now, suppos- 
ing, as we are fairly bound to do, 
that Dr. Draper attaches to the 
term creation its ordinary significa- 
tion, we will have the curious spec- 
tacle of law creating that of which 
it is but the expression. We can- 
not perceive what other meaning 
we are to extract from the saying 
that we must recognize the agency 
of law in the creation of the uni- 
verse. Law is, therefore, the crea- 
tor of the universe; that is to say, 
“ The general expression of the con- 
ditions under which certain asseta- 
blages of phenomena occur ” (Car- 
penter’s definition of law) ushered 
into existence the cause of those 
phenomena. Can anything more 
absurd be conceived ? But apart 
from the notion of law being at the 
bottom of creation, how can Dr. 
Draper, consistently with his ideas 
of “infinite space,” “ infinite time,” 
“sequence of events without be- 
ginning or end,” admit such a thing 
as creation at all? Creation is 
the transition of a portion of the 
eternal possibles in the divine 
mind from a state of possibility into 
one of physical existence, at the 
bidding of God’s infinite power. 
Supposing, then, that it is in this 
sense Dr. Draper uses the word 
creation, he must of necessity dis- 
card the doctrine of the eternity of 
matter, and his mug@ canore con- 
cerning “ the immutability of law,” 
“ Jaw that dominates over all,” “ un- 
ending succession of events,” be- 
come the frothings of a distempered 
mind. -But when a person writes in 
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accordance with no fixed principles, 
only as the intellectual caprice of 
the moment dictates, he necessarily 
falls into glaring and fatal incon- 
sistencies. For not many pages af- 
ter this implied admission of crea- 
tion, even though it be the inane 
creation by law, he says: “ These 
considerations incline us to view 
favorably the idea of transmutations 
of one form into another rather 
than that of sudden creations. Crea- 
tion implies an abrupt appearance, 
transformation a gradual change.” 
He thus again rejects the doctrine 
of creation in almost the same 
breath in which he spoke of it as 
brought about by the agency of law. 
‘he question here occurs, Are the 
notions of creation and law an- 
tipodal? Can they not coexist? 
lor our own part, we see nothing 
inconsistent in the supposition that 
(sod created the universe, under 
stable laws for its guidance and 
conservation, The very simplicity 
of the compatible existence of the 
two puzzles us to know what objec- 
tion to it the ingenuity of Dr. Dra- 
per has discovered. For it must 
be understood that his stated in- 
compatibility is a wearisome as- 
sumption throughout—wearisome, 
for the mind, ever on the alert to 
find a reason for the statement, with- 
draws from the hopeless task tired 
and disgusted. For instance, at the 
close of his remarks concerning the 
nebular theory he says: “ But 
again it may be asked, ‘Is 
there not something profoundly 
impious in this? Are we not 
excluding Almighty God from: the 
world he has made?’” The words 
are sneeringly written. They are 
supposed to contain their own re- 
ply, and the writer passes on to 
something else. He does not at- 
tempt to prove that the nebular 
hypothesis is at variance with crea- 
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tion, except with such a view of 
the act as he himself entertains. 
And this brings us to the consid- 
eration of his views concerning this 
sublime dogma. Draper evidently 
supposes that creation took place 
by fits and starts, as figures pop 
out in a puppet-show. Hence he 
is constantly contrasting the grand- 
eur of a slow development, an ever- 
progressing evolution, with the un- 
philosophical idea of sudden and 
abrupt creations. Though we fail 
to perceive anything derogatory to 
the infinite wisdom of the Creator 
in supposing that he launched 
worlds into existence perfect and 
complete, the idea of creation in 
the Christian sense does not neces- 
sarily imply this. We hold that the 
iron logic of facts forces us to the 
admission of creation in general, in 
opposition to the senseless doctrine 
of unbeginning and unending series 
and sequences; and while we do 
not pretend to determine the man 
ner in which God proceeded with 
his work, we likewise hold that the 
gradual appearance of planet after 
planet of the innumerable orbs 
that stud the firmament, of genus 
after genus, and species after spe- 
cies, can be far more philosophical- 
ly referred to the positive act of an 
infinite power than to the vague 
operation of law. Draper, there- 
fore, shivers a lance against a wind- 
mill when he sets up his doctrine 
of evolution against a purely im- 
aginary creation. While he thus ar- 
raigns the doctrine of creation as 
shortsighted and unphilosophical, 
it is amusing to contemplate the 
substitute therefor which his sys- 
tem offers. On page 192 he says: 
“ Abrupt, arbitrary, disconnected 
creative acts may serve to illustrate 
the divine power; but that con- 
tinuous, unbroken chain of organ- 
isms which extends from palzozoic 
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formations to the formations of re- 
cent times—a chain in which each 
link hangs on a preceding and sus- 
tains a succeeding one—demon- 
strates to us not only that the pro- 
duction of animated beings is gov- 
erned by law, but that it is by law 
that it has undergone no change. 
In its operation through myriads of 
ages ‘there has been no variation, 
no suspension.” We have already 
proved that whatever is finite or 
contingent in the actual order 
must necessarily have had a begin- 
ning—a fact which Draper himself 
seems to admit when he speaks of 
the creative agency of law; and 
the question arises what it is which 
Dr. Draper substitutes for the crea- 
tive act. Creation by law is an 
absurdity, since law is but the ex- 
pression of the regularity of phe- 
nomena, once the fact of the uni- 
verse has been granted. Unbegin- 
ning and unending series are not 
only an absurdity, but a palpable 
evasion of the difficulty. We have, 
therefore, according to Dr. Draper, 
a tremendous éffect without a 
cause. When we view the many- 
sided spectacle of nature, the star- 
bespangled empyrean, the endless 
forms of life which the microscope 
reveals, the harmony and order of 
the universe, we naturally inquire, 
Whence sprang this mighty pano- 
rama? What all-potent Being gave 
it existence? Draper’s answer is, It 
had no beginning, it will have no 
end—#e., it began nowhere, it will 
end nowhere. There it is, and be 
satisfied. The Christian replies 
that it is the work of an eternal, 
necessary, and all-perfect Being, 
who contains within himself the 
reason of his own existence, and 
whose word is sufficient to usher 
into being countless other worlds 
of far vaster magnitude than any 
that now exist. 
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Throughout the whole book are 
scattered references to this supre- 
macy of law over creation, and the 
inference is constantly deduced 
that every curse which has befallen 
humanity, every retarding influence 
placed in the way of human pro- 
gress, has proceeded from the doc- 
trine of creation. Creation alone 
can give color to the doctrine of 
miracles, and creation renders im- 
possible the safe prediction of as- 
tronomical events. For these rea- 
sons Draper condemns it, not only 
as 1n intellectual monstrosity, but 
as morally bad. While we admit 
that the possibility of miracles does 
depend on the admission of an in- 
telligent Cause of all things, it by 
no means follows that the same ad- 
mission invalidates the safe predic- 
tion of an eclipse or a comet. 
Draper’s words touching the mat- 
ter are such a curiosity in their 
way that we cannot forbear quot- 
ing them. On page 229 he says: 
“ Astronomical predictions of all 
kinds depend upon the admission 
of this fact: that there never has 
been and never will be any inter- 
vention in the operation of natural 
laws. The scientific philosopher 
affirms that the condition of the 
world at any given moment is the 
direct result of its condition in the 
preceding moment, and the direct 
cause of its condition in the subse- 
quent moment. Law and chance 
are only different names for me- 
chanical necessity.” 

Parodying the words of Mme.. 
Roland, we might exclaim, O Phi- 
losophy! what follies are commit- 
ted in thy name. Just think of it, 
reader, because God is supposed 
to superintend, by virtue of his 
infinite intelligence, the processes 
of universal nature, with the power 
to derogate from the laws he 
himself appointed, he must be 
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so capricious that constancy, har- 
mony, and regularity are strangers 
to him. Supposing we take for 
granted the possibility of miracles, 
it does not ensue that God is about 
to disturb the regularity of the uni- 
verse at the bidding of him who 
asks. The circumstances attending 
the performance of a miracle are so 
obvious that there can be no room 
for doubting the constancy of law 
operation. Thus the promotion of 
an evidently good purpose, which 
is the prime intent of a miracle, 
precludes the caprice which alone 
could render unsafe the prediction 
of a physical occurrence. As well 
might we question the probable 
course aman of well-known probity 
and discretion will pursue under 
specified circumstances, with this 
difference : that as God is infinitely 
wise, in proportion is the probabil- 
ity great that he will not depart 
from his usual course, except for 
most extraordinary reasons. And 
if the safety of a prediction de- 
pending on such circumstances 
is not as great as that which de- 
pends on mechanical necessity, we 
must base our scepticism on very 
shadowy grounds. Father Secchi 
can compute the next solar eclipse 
as well as Dr. Draper; and if he 
should add, as he undoubtedly 
would, D. V., nobody will therefore 
be inclined to question the accu- 
racy of his calculations or doubt 
the certainty of the occurrence. 
In preference, however, to the ad- 
mission of a free agency in the 
affairs of the universe, he subscribes 
to the stoicism of Grecian philoso- 
phy, which subjects all things to a 
stern, unbending necessity, and 
makes men act by the impulse and 
determination of their nature. 
“This system offered a support in 
their hour of trial, not only to many 
illustrious Greeks, but also to some 
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of the great philosophers, states- 
men, generals, and emperors of 
Rome—a system which excluded 
chance from everything, and assert- 
ed the direction of all events by 
irresistible necessity to the promo- 
tion of perfect good; a system of 
earnestness, sternness, austerity, vir- 
tue—a protest in favor of the com- 
mon sense of mankind. And per- 
haps we shall not dissent from the 
remark of Montesquieu, who affirms 
that the destruction of the Stoics 
was a great calamity to the human 
race; for they alone made great 
citizens, great men.” Men can 
therefore be great in Draper's 
sense when they can no longer be 
virtuous ; they can acquire fame and 
win the gratitude of posterity when 
they can no longer merit; in a 
word, mechanical necessity; the 
same inexorable fatality which im- 
pels the river-waters to seek the 
sea, which turns the magnet to the 
north, and makes the planets run 
their destined courses, presides over 
the conduct of men, and elevates, 
ennobles their actions. Free-will 
is chance; Providence an imperti- 
nent and debasing interference; and 
virtue the firmness, born of necessi- 
ty, which made Cato end his days 
by his own hand. Such is Draper’s 
substitute in the moral order for 
the teachings of Christianity—a sys- 
tem inevitably tending to build a 
Paphian temple on the site of every 
Christian church, and to revive the 
infamies which the pen of Juvenal 
so scathingly satirized, and for 
which §S. Paul rebuked the Romans 
in terms of frightful severity and 
reprobation. For what considera- 
tion ean restrain human passions. 
if men deem their actions to be 2 
necessary growth or expansion of 
their nature, if the good and bad in 
human deeds are as the tempest 
that wrecks, or the gentle dews 
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that fructify and animate the vege- 
table world ? His whole book is a 
cumbersome and disjointed argu- 
ment in favor of necessity, as op- 
posed to free agency ; of law, as op- 
posed to Providence. The manner 
of his refuting the existence of di- 
vine Providence is so far novel and 
original that we are tempted to re- 
produce it for those of our readers 
who prefer not to lose time by pe- 
rusing the work in full. On page 
243 he says: “ Were we set in the 
midst of the great nebula of Orion, 
how transcendently magnificent the 
scene! The vast transformation, 
the condensations of a fiery mist 
into worlds, might seem worthy of 
the immediate presence, the super- 
vision, of God; here, at our distant 
station, where millions of miles are 
inappreciable to our eyes, and suns 
seem no bigger than motes in the 
air, that nebula is mcre insignifi- 
cant than the faintest cloud. 
Galileo, in his description of the 
constellation of Orion, did not think 
it worth while so much as to men- 
tion it. The most rigorous theolo- 
gian of those days would have seen 
nothing to blame in imputing its 
origin to secondary causes; no- 
thing irreligious in failing to invoke 
the arbitrary interference of God in 
its metamorphoses. If such be 
the conclusion to which we come 
respecting it, what would be the 
conclusion to which an Intelligence 
seated in it would come respecting 
us? It occupies an extent of space 
millions of miles greater than that 
of our solar system; we are invisi- 
ble from it, and therefore absolute- 
ly insignificant. Would such an 
Intelligence think it necessary to re- 
quire for our origin and mainte- 
nance the immediate intervention 
of God?” That is to say, we are too 
insignificant for God’s notice, be- 
cause larger worlds roll through 
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space millions of miles from us, and 
God would have enough to do, if at 
all disposed to interfere, in looking 
after them, without occupying his 
important time with terra and her 
Liliputian denizens. 

It is evident from this passage 
that Draper’s mind can never rise 
to a grand conception. It would 
not do to tell him that the Intelli- 
gence which superintends and con- 
trols the universe “reaches from 
end to end powerfully, and disposes 
all things mildly”; that his infinite 
ken “numbers the hair of our 
heads,” notes the sparrow’s fall, and 
sweeps over the immensity of space 
with its thronging orbs, by one and 
the same act of a supreme mind. 
The furthest is as the nearest, the 
smallest as the greatest, with Him 
who holds the universe in the 
hollow of his hand, and whose om- 
nipotent will could create and con- 
serve myriad constellations greater 
than Orion. In the passage just 
quoted Dr. Draper commits the 
additional blunder of confounding 
creation in general with a special 
view conveniently entertained by 
himself. His objection to creation, 
as before remarked, proceeds on 
the notion that creation is necessari- 
ly adverse to slow and continuous 
development, such as ‘the facts of 
nature point out as having been 
the course through which the world 
has reached its present maturity. 
He does not seem able to under- 
stand that, creation having taken 
place, the whole set of physical 
phenomena which underlie recent 
physical theories may have come to 
pass, as he maintains; only we must 
assign a beginning. His whole 
disagreement with the doctrine of 
creation is founded on this principle 
of a non-beginning, though he vainly 
strives to make it appear that he 
objects to it as interfering with 
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regular, progressive development. 
On page 239 he says: “Shall we, 
tnen, conclude that the solar and 
the starry systems have been called 
into existence by God, and that he 
has then imposed upon them by his 
arbitrary will laws under the con- 
trol of which it was his pleasure 
that their movements should be 
made ? 

“ Or are there reasons for believ- 
ing that these several systems came 
into existence, not by such an arbi- 
trary fiat, but through the operation 
of law?” The shallowness of this 
philosophy the simplest can sound. 
As well might we speak of a nation 
or state springing into existence 
through the operation of those laws 
which are subsequently enacted for 
its guidance. Prayer and the pos- 
sibility of miracles are equally as- 
sailed by Draper’s doctrine. of 
necessary law. His argument 
against the former is very closely 
akin to J. J.. Rousseau’s objection to 
prayer. “ Why should we,” says the 
pious author of Zmi/e, “ presume to 
hope that God will change the order 
of the universe at our request? 
Does he not know better what is 
suited to our wants than our short- 
sighted reason can perceive, to say 
nothing of the blasphemy which 
sets up our judgment in opposi- 
tion to the divine decrees?” ‘The 
opposition of Draper and Tyndall 
to prayer proceeds exactly on the 
same notion—the absurdity, namely, 
of supposing that our petitions can 
ever have the effeet of changing the 
fixed and unalterable scheme of 
the universe. Tyndall went so. far 
as tO propose a prayer-gauge by 
separating the inmates of a hospital 
into praying and non-praying ones, 
and seeing what proportion of the 
two classes would recover more 
rapidly. Those three distinguished 
philosophers evidently never under- 





stood the nature and conditions of 
prayer, else they would not hold 
such language. God changes no- 
thing at our instance, but counts 
our prayer in as a part of the very 
plan on which the universe was 
projected, In the divine mind 
every determination of our will is 
perceived from eternity, as indeed 
are all the events of creation. But 
we admit a distinction of logical 
priority of some over others, Thus 
God’s knowledge of our determina- 
tion to act is logically subsequent 
to the determination itself, since 
the latter is the object of the divine 
knowledge, and must have a logical 
precedence over it. Prayer, then, is 
compatible with the regularity of 
the universe and infinite wisdom, 
because God, having perceived our 
prayer and observed the conditions 
accompanying it, determined in 
eternity to grant or to withhold it, 
and regulated the universe in accor- 
dance with such determination. 
Our prayers have been granted or 
withheld in the long past as regards 
us, but not in the past as regards 
God, in whom there is no change 
nor shadow of a change. It is evi- 
dent from this how absurd is Tyn- 
dall’s notion of testing the efficacy 
of prayer in the manner he propos- 
ed, and how unjust is Draper’s 
constant arrow-shooting at shrine- 
cures and petitions for health ad- 
dressed to God and to his saints. 
Nor does the granting of a prayer 
necessarily imply a departure from 
the natural course of events. The 
foreseen goodness and piety of a 
man can have determined God to 
allow the natural order and se- 
quence of events to proceed in such 
a manner as to develop conform- 
ably to his petition. In this there 
is no disturbance of the natural 
order, since the expression means 
nothing else than the regularity 
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with whith phenomena occur in 
their ustial way—a fact entirely con- 
sistent’ with the theory of prayer. 

It ‘is true, however, that the his- 
tory of the church exhibits many 
well-authenticated examples of 
prayers being granted under cir- 
cumstances which implied the per- 
formance of a miracle or a suspen- 
sion of the effects of law. To this 
Draper opposes three arguments: 
first, the inherent impossibility of 
miracles ; secondly, the capricious 
disturbance of the universe which 
would ensue; and, thirdly, the im- 
possibility of discerning between 
miracles and juggling tricks or the 
marvellous achievements of science. 
To the first argument we would re- 
turn an argumentum ad hominem. 
While Dr. Draper sneeringly repu- 
diates a miracle which implies a 
derogation from physical law, he 
unwittingly admits a miracle ten- 
fold more astounding. The argu- 
ment was directed against Voltaire 
long years ago, and has been re- 
peatedly employed since. 

Suppose, then, that a whole city- 
ful of people should testify to the 
resurrection of a dead man from the 
grave ; would we be justified in re- 
jecting the testimony on the sole 
ground of the physical impossibility 
ofthe occurrence? Wewouldthere- 
by suppose that a whole population, 
divided into the high and low born, 
the ignorant and the educated, the 
good and the bad, with interests, 
passions, hopes, prejudices, and as- 
pirations as wide apart as the poles, 
should secretly conspire to impose 
on the rest of the world, and this 
so successfully that not even one 
would reveal the gigantic deception. 
History abounds in instances of 
the sort, in recitals of sudden cures 
witnessed by thousands, of con- 
flagrations suddenly checked, of 
plagues disappearing in a moment; 
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and if ‘we are pleased to refuse the 
testimony because of the physical 
impossibility, we are reduced to the 
necessity of admitting, not a miracle, 
but a monstrosity in the moral or- 
der. It is true that Dr. Draper 
quietly ignores this feature of the 
case, and is satisfied with the objec- 
tion to the possibility of miracles 
on physical grounds, without taking 
the pains to inquire whether cir- 
cumstances can be conceived in 
which this physical possibility may 
be set aside. Complacently resting 
his argument here, the “ impartial ” 
doctor, whose lofty mind ranges in 
the pure ether of immaculate 
truth, accuses the church of filling 
the air with sprites whose duty it 
is to perform miracles every mo- 
ment. Recklessly and breathlessly 
he repeats and multiplies the old, 
time-worn, oft-refuted, and ridicu- 
lous stories which stain the pages 
of long-forgotten Protestant contro- 
versialists, and which well-informed 
men of to-day not in communion 
with the church would blush to re- 
peat, as likely to stamp their intelli- 
gence with vulgarity and credulity. 
Not so with Dr. Draper; for not 
only does he rehash what for years 
we have been hearing from Peck- 
sniffs and Chadbands ysgue ad nau- 
seam, but he introduces his stale 
stories in the most incongruous 
manner. Shrine-cures, as he calls 
them, he finds to have gone hand 
in hand with the absence of carpet- 
ed floors, and relic-worship with 
smoky chimneys, poor raiment, and 
unwholesome food. No doubt his 
far-seeing mind has been able to 
discover a necessary relation be- 
tween those things which the ordi- 
nary judgment would pronounce 
most incongruous and dissonant. 
Draper not only refuses to recog- 
nize the long and laborious efforts 
of the church to ameliorate the 
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condition of the masses, to lift them 
from the misery and insanitary sur- 
roundings into which they had sunk 
during the night of Roman deca- 
dence, and in which the internecine 
feuds of the robber barons and 
princes, of feudal masters and vas- 
sals, had left them, but he impu- 
dently charges the church with 
being the author of their wrongs 
and wretchedness. It is true the 
same charge has been made before 
by vindictive and passionate writers, 
and it receives no additional weight 
at the hands of Dr. Draper by be- 
ing left, like Mahomet’s coffin, with- 
out prop or support. Since Mait- 
land’s work first disabused English- 
men of the opinions they had formed 
concerning medizval priest-craft 
and church tyranny, no writer has 
had the hardihood to revive the 
exploded slanders of Stillingfleet 
and Fletcher, till this latest anti- 
papist felt that he had received a 
mission to do so. 

Draper’s belief that the admitted 
possibility of miracles would tend 
to disturb the regular successfon of 
natural phenomena is simply pue- 
rile ; for miracles occur only under 
such circumstances as all men un- 
derstand to preclude caprice and ir- 
regularity. Thus the daily-recur- 
ring mystery of transubstantiation 
still takes place upon our altars, and, 
so far as that tremendous fact is 
concerned, we might all cling to the 
idea of necessary, immutable law; 
for no order is disturbed, no planet 
fails to perform its accustomed revo- 
lution. As for its being impossible 
for Catholics to distinguish between 
real miracles and juggleries, it is 
very evident that, in keeping with 
his general opinion of believers in 
miracles, he must rate their stand- 
ard of intelligence at an exceeding- 
ly low figure. A miracle supposes 
a derogation of the laws of the 
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physical world, and is never accept- 
ed till its character in this sense has 
been thoroughly proved. A Pro- 
testant writer of high intelligence, 
who not long since was present in 
Rome at an investigation into the 
evidence adduced to prove the 
genuineness of certain miracles at- 
tributed to a servant of God, in 
whose behalf the title of venerable 
was demanded, remarked that, had 
the same searching scrutiny been 
employed in every legal case which 
had fallen under his observation, he 
would not hesitate to place implicit 
confidence in the rigid impartiality 
of the judge, the logical nature of 
the evidence, and the unimpeach- 
able veracity of the witnesses. Dr. 
Draper, therefore, supposes, on the 
part of those whom he claims to be 
incapable or unwilling to discrimi- 
nate between miracles, in the sense 
defined, and mere feats of legerde- 
main, an unparalleled stupidity or 
contemptible roguery. Since, how- 
ever, he constitutes himself supreme 
judge in the case, we will place in 
juxtaposition with this judgment 
another, which will readily show to 
what extent his discriminating sense 
may be trusted. On page 298 he 
says: “The Virgin Mary, we are 
assured by the evangelists, had ac- 
cepted the duties of married life, 
and borne to her husband several 
children.” As this is a serious ac- 
cusation, and the doctor, in present- 
ing it, desires to maintain his high 
reputation as an erudite hermeneu- 
tist and strict logician by adducing 
irrefragable proofs in its support, 
he triumphantly refers to S. Matt. i. 
25. “ And he knew her not till she 
brought forth her first-born.” We 
are reluctant to mention, when it is 
question of the accuracy of so learn- 
ed a man as Dr. Draper, that among 
the Hebrews the word until denotes 
only what has occurred, without 
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regard to the future; as when God 
says: “I am till you grow old.” 
If Draper's exegesis is correct con- 
cerning S. Matt. i. 25, then we must 
infer that God as surely implies, in 
the words quoted, that he will 
cease to exist at a specified time, 
as he explicitly states he will exist 
till that time. But, not satisfied 
with this display of Scriptural erudi- 
tion, he refers, in support of the same 
statement, to S. Matt. xiii. 55, 56; 
and, because mention is there made 
of Jesus’ brethren and sisters, the 
latest foe to Mary's virginity con- 
cludes that these were brothers and 
sisters by consanguinity. What a 
large number of brothers and sisters 
our preachers of every Sunday must 
have, who address by these endear- 
ing terms their numerous congrega- 
tions! If, however, Dr. Draper de- 
sires to ascertain who these breth- 
ren and sisters were, he will find 
that they were cousins to our di- 
vine Saviour; it being a favored 
custom among the Jews thus to 
style near relatives. S. Matt. xxvii. 
56 and S. John xix. 25 will define 
the exact relation the persons in 
question bore to the Saviour. Such 
are the penetration, profundity, and 
erudition of the man who brands 
as imbeciles, dupes, and rogues the 
major part of Christendom! But 
perhaps it may be said that herme- 
neuties are not Draper’s forte, owing 
to his supreme contempt of the New 
and Old Testaments, and that he has 
won his laurels in the field of philoso- 
phy. We have already hinted that 
his perspicuity in philosophical dis- 
cussions is in advance of his subtle- 
ty, for the reason that he keeps 
well on the surface, and exhibits a 
commendable anxiety not to ven- 
ture beyond his depth. At times, 
however, an intrepidity, born of ig- 
norance, overcomes his native ti- 
midity, and, with amazing confi- 
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dence, he plays the oft-assumed rile 
of the bull in a china-shop. Mix- 
ing himself up with the Arian dis- 
pute concerning the Blessed Trini- 
ty, he inclines to the anti-Trinitarian 
view, because a son cannot be co- 
eval with his father! -The carnal- 
minded Arius thus reasoned, and it 
is no wonder Dr. Draper agrees 
with him. Had Dr. Draper taken 
down from his library shelf the 
Summa of S. Thomas, the great 
extinguisher of Draper's philoso- 
phical beacon, Averroés, he would 
have received such enlightenment as 
would have made him blush to con- 
cul in a proposition so utterly unphi- 
losophical. The Father, as principle 
of the Son’s existence, is co-existent 
with him as God, and logically 
only prior to him as father, just 
as a circle is the source whence 
the equality of the radii springs; 
though, given a circle, the equa- 
lity of the radii co-exists, and, 
if an eternally existing circle be 
conceived, an eternal equality of 
radii ensues. ‘The priority is there- 
fore one of reason, viz., the priority 
of a cause to a co-existing effect. 
But we have said satis superque 
concerning Draper and his book. 
We deplore, not so much the pub- 
lication of the volume, as the un- 
heaithy condition of the public 
mind which can hail its appearance 
with welcome. As an appetite for 
unnatural food argues a diseased 
state of the bodily system, so we in- 
fer that men’s minds are sadly 
diseased when they take pleasure 
in what is so hollow, false, and 
shallow as Dr. Draper’s latest ad- 
dition to anti-Catholic literature. 
We have been obliged to suppress 
a considerable portion of the criti- 
cisms we had prepared on particu- 
lar portions of this rambling pro- 
duction, in order not to take up too 
much space. We consider it not 
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to be worth the space we have 
actually given to its refutation. 


And yet, of such a book, one of our 
principal daily papers has been so 


unadvised or thoughtless as to say 








that it ought to be made @ fext-bovk- 
To this proposition we answer by 
the favorite exclamation of the wife 
of Sir Thomas More: “ TiLiey- 
VALLEY!” 





As we passed up the gravel walk 
of the Grange a face was trying 
its prettiest to look scoldingly out 
of the window, but could not suc- 
ceed. When the eyes lighted upon 
my companion, face and eyes to- 
gether disappeared. It was a face 
that I had seen grow under my 
eyes, but it had never occurred to 
me hitherto that it had grown so 
beautiful. -Could that tall young 
lady, who did the duties of mis- 
tress of the Grange so demurely, be 
the little fairy whom only yesterday 
I used to toss upon my shoulder 
and carry out into the barnyard to 
see the fowls, one hand twined 
around my neck, and the other wav- 
ing her magic wand with the ac- 
tion of a little queen—the same 
magic wand that I had spent a 
whole hour and a half—a boy’s 
long hour and a half—in peeling 
and notching with my broken pen- 
knife, engraving thereon the cabal- 
istic characters “ F. N.,” which, as 
all the world was supposed to know, 
signified “ Fairy Nell”? And-that 
was “Fairy” who had just disap- 
peared from the  honeysuckles. 
Faith! a far more dangerous fairy 
than when I was her war-horse and 
she my imperious queen. 

I introduced my companion as 
an old school-fellow of mine to my 
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CHAPTER Il. 


A DINNER AT THE GRANGE—A PAIR OF OWLS, 







father and sister. So fine-looking 
a young man could not fail to im- 
ptess my father favorably, who, not- 
withstanding his seclusion, had a 
keen eye for persons and appear- 
ances. How so fine-looking a 
young man impressed my sister I 
cannot say, for it is not given to me 
to read ladies’ hearts. The dinner 
was passing pleasantly enough, when 
one of those odd revulsions of feel- 
ing that come to one at times in 
the most inopportune situations 
came over me. I am _ peculiarly 
subject to fits of this nature, and 
only time and years have enabled 
me to overcome them to any ex- 
tent. By the grave of a friend who 
was dear to me, and in presence of 
his weeping relatives, some odd re- 
collection has risen up as it were 
out of the freshly-dug grave, and 
grinned at me over the corpse's 
head, till I hardly knew whether the 
tears in my eyes were brought 
there by laughter or by grief. Just 
on the attainment of some success, 
for which I had striven for monthscr 
years, may be, and to which I had 
devoted every energy that was in 
me, while the flush of it was fresh on 
my cheek and in my heart, and the 
congratulations of friends pouring 
in on me, has come a drear feeling 
like a winter wind across my sum- 
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mer garden to blast the roses and 
wither the dew-laden buds just 
opening to the light. Why this 
is so I cannot explain; that it 
is so I know. It is a mockery 
of human nature, and falls on the 
harmony of the soul like that ter- 
rible “ha! ha!” of the fiend who 
stands by all the while when poor 
Faust and innocent Marguerite 
are opening their hearts to each 
other. 

“ And so, Mr. Goodal, you are an 
old friend of Roger’s? He has told 
me about most of his friends. It is 
strange he never mentioned your 
name before.” 

“Tt is strange,” I broke in hur- 
riedly. “ Kenneth is the oldest of 
all, too. I found him first in the 
thirteenth century. He bears his 
years well, does he not, Fairy ?” 

My father and Nellie both look- 
ed perplexed. Kenneth laughed. 

“ What in the world are you talk- 
ing about, Roger?” asked my father 
in amazement. 

“Where do you think I found 
him? Burrowing at the tomb of 
the Herberts, as though he were 
anxious to get inside and pass an 
evening with them.” 

“And judging the past by the 
present, a very agreeable evening [ 
should have spent,” said Kenneth 
gayly. 

“ Well, sir, I will not deny that 
you would have found excellent 
company,” responded my father, 
pleased at the compliment. “ The 
Herberts . . .” he began. 

“For heaven’s sake, sir, let them 
rest in their grave. I have already 
surfeited Mr. Goodal with the his- 
tory of the Herberts.” Kenneth 
was about to interpose, but I went 
on: “ Astrangely-mixed assembly 
the Herberts would make in the 
other world ; granting that there is 
another world, and that the mem- 
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bers of our family condescend to 
know each other there.” 

“ Roger!” said Nellie in a warn- 
ing tone, while my father reddened 
and shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“If there be another worid and 
the Herberts are there, it is impos- 
sible that they can live together ex 
famille. It can scarcely be even 
a bowing acquaintance,” I added, 
feeling all the while that I was as 
rude and undutiful as though I 
had risen from my chair and dealt 
my father a blow in the face. He 
remembered, as I did not, what 
was due to our guest, and said 
coldly : 

“ Roger, don’t you think that you 
might advantageously change the 
subject? Mr. Goodal, I am very 
far behind the age, and not equal to 
what I suppose is the prevailing 
tone among clever young gentlemen 
of the present day. I am very old 
fogy, very conservative. Try that 
sherry.” 

The quiet severity of his tone 
cut me to the quick. The spirit 
of mischief must have been very 
near my elbow at that moment. 
Instead of taking my lesson in good 
part, I felt like a whipped school- 
boy, and, regardless of poor Nellie’s 
pale face and Kenneth’s silence, 
went on resolutely : * 

“Well, sir, my ancestors are to 
me a most interesting topic of con- 
versation, and I take it that a Her- 
bert only shows a proper regard for 
his own flesh and blood if he in- 
quire after their eternal no less 
than their temporal welfare. What 
has become of all the Herberts, I 
should dearly like to know ?” 

“TI know, sir, what will become 
of one of them, if he continues his 
silly and unmannerly cynicism,” 
said my father, now fairly aroused. 
He was very easily aroused, and I 
wonder that he restrained himself 
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so long. “I cannot imagine, Mr. 
Goodal, what possesses the young 
men of the present day, or what 
they are coming to. Irreverence 
for the dead, irreverence for the 
living, irreverence for all that is 
worthy of reverence, seems to stamp 
their character. I trust, sir, indeed 
I believe, that you have better feel- 
ings than to think that life and 
death, here and hereafter, are fit 
subjects for a boy’s sneer. I am 
sure that you have that respect for 
church and state and—and things 
established that is becoming a gen- 
tleman. I can only regret that my 
son is resolved on going as fast as 
he can to—to—” He glanced at 
Nellie, and remained silent. 

“TI know where you would say, 
sir; and in the event of my happy 
arrival there, I shall beyond doubt 
meet a large section of the Herberts 
who have gone before me—that is, 
if church and things established are 
to be believed. When one comes 
to think of it, what an appalling 
number of Herberts must have 
gone to the devil !” 

“Nellie, my girl, you had better 
retire, since your brother forgets 
how to conduct himself in the pre- 
sence of ladies and gentlemen.” 

But Nellie sat still with scared 
face, and, though by this time my 
heart ached, I could not help con- 
tinuing : 

“ But, father, what are we to be- 
lieve, of do we believe anything? 
Up to a certain period the Herberts 
were what their present head—whom 
heaven long preserve !—would call 
rank Papists. Old Sir Roger, 


whose epitaph I found Mr. Goodal 
endeavoring to decipher this after- 
noon, was a Crusader, a soldier of 
the cross which, in our enlighten- 
ment and hatred of idolatry, we have 
torn down from the altar where he 
worshipped, and overturned that 
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altar itself. Was it for love of 
church and things established, as 
we understand them, that he sailed 
away. to the Holy Land, and in his 
pious zeal knocked the life out of 
many an innocent painim? Was 
good Abbot Herbert, whose monu- 
mental brass in the chancel of S. 
Wilfrid’s presents him kneeling and 
adoring before the chalice that he 
verily believed to hold the blood 
of Christ, a worshipper of the same 
God and a holder of the same faith 
as my uncle, Archdeacon Herbert, 
who denies and abhors the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, although his 
two daughters, who are of the highest 
High-Church Anglicans, devoutly 
believe in something approaching 
it, and, to prove their faith, have en- 
rolled themselves both in the Con- 
fraternity of the Cope, whose re- 
cent discovery has set Parliament 
and all the bench of bishops abuzz? 
Is it all a humbug all the way down, 
or were the stout, Crusading, Ca- 
tholic Herberts real and right, 
while we are wrong and a religious 
sham? Does the Reformation mark 
us off into white sheep and black 
sheep, consigning them to hell and 
us to heaven? If not, why were 
they not Protestants, and why are 
we not Catholics, or why are we all 
not unbelievers? Can the same 
heaven hold all alike—those who 
adored and adore the Sacrament as 
God, and those who pronounce ad- 
oration of the Sacrament idolatry 
and an abomination ?” 

My father’s only reply to this 
lengthy and irresistible burst of 
eloquent reasoning was to ask 
Nellie, who had sat stone-still, and 
whose eyes were distended in min- 
gled horror and wonder, for a cup 
of coffee. My long harangue seem- 
ed to have a soothing effect upon 
my nerves. I looked at Goodal, 
who was looking at his spoon. | 
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felt so sorry that I .could have 
wished all my words unsaid. 

“ My dear father, and my dear 
Kenneth, and you too, Nellie, pardon 
me. Ihave been unmannerly, gross- 
ly so. I- brought you here, Kenneth, 
to spend a pleasant evening, and 
help us to spend one, and some evil 
genius—a daimon that I carry about 
with me, and cannot always whip 
into good behavior—has had pos- 
session of me for the last half-hour. 
It was he that spoke in me, and not 
my father’s son, who, were he true 
to the lessons and example of his 
parent, would as soon think of com- 
mitting suicide as a breach of hos- 
pitality or good manners. Now, 
as you are antiquarians, I leave 
you a little to compare notes, while 
I take Fairy out to trip upon the 
green, and console her for my pass- 
ing heresy with orthodoxy and 
‘Tupper, who, I need not assure 
you, is her favorite poet, as he is 
of all true English country damsels. 
There is the moon beginning to 
rise; and there is a certain melt- 
ing, a certain watery, quality about 
Tupper admirably adapted to moon- 
light.” 

The rest of the evening passed 
more pleasantly. After a little we 
all went out on the lawn, and sat 
there together. The moonlight 
nights of the English summer are 
very lovely. ‘That night was as a 
thousand such, yet it seemed to me 
that I had never felt the solemn 
beauty of nature so deeply or so 
sensibly before. S. Wilfrid’s shone 
out high and gray and solemn in 
the moon. Through the yew-trees 
of the priory down below gleamed 
the white tombstones of the church- 
yard. A streak of silver quivering 
through the land marked the wan- 
dering course of the Leigh. And 
high up among the beeches and 
the elms sat we, the odors of the 
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afternoon still lingering on the air, 
the melody of a nightingale near by 
wooing the heart of the night with 
its mystic notes, and the moonlight 
shimmering on drowsy trees and 
slumbering foliage that not a breath 
in all the wide air stirred. 

“There is a soft quiet in our 
English nights, a kind of home 
feeling about them, that makes them 
very lovable, and that I have ex- 
perienced nowhere else,” said Ken- 
neth. 

“Oh! Iam so glad to hear you 
say that, Mr. Goodal.” 

“May I ask why, Miss 
bert ?” 

“ Well, I hardly know. Because, 
I suppose, I am so very English.” 

“So is Tupper, and Fairy swears 
by Tupper. At least she would, if 
she swore at all,” remarked her 
brother, whose hair was pulled for 
his pains. 

“Were you ever abroad, Miss 
Herbert ?” 

“ Never ; papa wished to take me 
often, but I refused, because I sup- 
pose again I am so very English.” 

“Too English to face sea-sick- 
ness,” said her brother. 

“T believe the fault is mine, Mr. 
Goodal,” said her father. “ You 
see the gout never leaves me for 
long together. I am liable at any 
time to an attack; and gout is a 
bad companion on foreign travel. 
It is bad enough at home, as Nellie 
finds, who insists on being my only 
nurse; and I am so selfish that I 
have not the heart to let her go, 
and I believe she has hardly the 
heart to leave me.” 

“Oh! I don’t wish to go. Cous- 
in Edith goes every year, and we 
have such battles when she comes 
back. She cannot endure this 
climate, she cannot endure the 
people, she cannot endure the fash- 
ions, the language is too harsh and 


Her- 
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grating for her ear, the cooking is 
barbarous—everythingis bad. Now, 
I would rather stay at home and 
be happy in my ignorance than 
learn such lessons as that,” said 
honest Nellie. 

“You would never learn such 
lessons.” 

“Don’t you think so? But tell 
us now, Mr. Goodal, do not you, 
who kave seen so much, find Eng- 
land very dull?” 

“Excessively. That is one of 
its chief beauties. Dulness is one 
of our national privileges; and Ro- 
ger here will tell you we pride 
ourselves on jt.” 

“Kenneth would say that dul- 
ness is only another word for what 
you would call our beautiful home- 
life,” said the gentleman appealed 
to. 

“ Dulness indeed! I don’t find it 
dull,” broke in Nellie, bridling up. 

“ No, the dairy and the kitchen ; 
the dinner and tea; the Priory on a 
Sunday; the shopping excursions 
into Leighstone, where there is 
nothing to buy; the garden and the 
vinery; the visits to Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Knowles; to Widow 
Wickham, who is blind; to Mrs. 
Staynes, who is deaf, and whose 
husband ran away from her be- 
cause, as he said, he feared that he 
would rupture a blood-vessel in 
trying to talk to her; the parish 
school and the charity hospital, 
make the life of a well-behaved 
young English lady quite a round 
of excitement. There are such 
things, too, as riding to hounds, 
and a ball once in a while, and 
croquet parties, and picnics, and 
the Eleusinian mysteries of the tea- 
table. Who shall say that, with all 
these opportunities for wild dissipa- 
tion, English country life is dull ?” 

“ Roger wearies of Leighstone, 
you perceive,” said my father. 
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“ Well, I was restless once myself: 
but the gout laid hold of me early 
in life, and it has kept its hold.” 

“Now, Mr. Goodal, in all your 
wanderings, tell me where you have 
seen anything so delightful as this ? 
Have you seen a ruin more venera- 
ble than S. Wilfrid’s, nodding to 
sleep like a gray old monk on the 
top of the hill there? Every stone 
of it has a history; some of them 
gay, many of them grave. Look at 
the Priory nestling down below— 
history again. See how gently the 
Leigh wanders away through the 
country. Every cottage and farm 
on its banks I know, and those in 
them. Could you find a sweeter 
perfume in all the world than steals 
up from my. own garden here, 
where all the flowers are mine, and 
I sometimes think half know me? 
All around is beauty and peace, 
and has been so ever since I was a 
child. Why, then, should I wish 
to wander?” 

Something more liquid even than 
their light glistened in Fairy’s eyes, 
as she turned them on Kenneth at 
the close. He seemed startled at 
her sudden outburst, and, after a 
moment, said almost gravely : 

“You are right, Miss Herbert. 
The beauty that we do not know 
we may admire, but hardly love. It 
is like a painting that we glance at, 
and pass on to see something else. 
There is no sense of @wnership 
about it. I have wandered, with a 
crippled friend by my side, through 
art galleries where all that was 
beautiful in nature and art was 
drawn up in a way to fascinate the 
eye and delight the senses. Yet 
my crippled friend never suffered 
by contrast; never felt his deformi- 
ty there. Knowledge, association, 
friendship, love—these are the great 
beautifiers. The little that we can 
really call our own is dearer to us 














than all. the world—is our world, in 
fact. An Italian sunset steals and 
,enwraps the senses into, as it were, 
a third heaven. A London fog is 
one of the most hideous things in 
this world; yet a genuine London- 
er finds something in his native fog 
dear to him as the sunset to the 
Italian, and I confess to the barbar- 
ism myself. On our arrival the 
other day we were greeted by a 
yellow, dense, smoke-colored fog, 
such as London alone can produce. 
It was more than a year since I had 
seen one, and I enjoyed it. I 
breathed freely again, for I was at 
home. You will understand, then, 
how I appreciate your enthusiasm 
about Leighstone; and if Leighstone 
had many like Miss Herbert, I can 
well understand why its people 
should be content to stay at home.” 

Nellie laughed. “I am afraid, 
Mr. Goodal, that you have brought 
back something more than your 
taste for fogs and your homely 
Saxon from Italy.” 

“ Yes, amore rooted love for my 
own land, a truer appreciation of 
my countrymen, and more ardent 
admiration of my fair country- 
women.” 

“Ah! now you are talking Ital- 
ian» But, honestly, which country 
do you find the most interesting 
of all you have seen ?” 

“My own, Miss Herbert.” 

“The nation of shop-keepers!” 
ejaculated I. 

“Of Magna Charta,” interposed 
my father, who, ready enough to 
condemn his age and his country 
himself, was Englishman enough to 
allow no other person to do so with 
impunity. 

“ Of hearth and home, of cheer- 
ful firesides and family circles,” 
added Nellie. 

“Of work-houses 
mills,” I growled. 


and tread- 
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“ Of law and order, of civil and 
religious liberty,” corrected my fa- 
ther. 

“Which are of very recent intro- 
duction and very insecure tenure,” 
added I. 

“They formed the corner-stone 
of the great charter on which our 
English state is built—a charter 
that has become our glory and the 
world’s envy.” 

“To be broken into and rifled 
within a century; to be set under 
the foot of a Henry VIII. and pin- 
ned to the petticoat of an Elizabeth ; 
to be mocked at in the death of a 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and a Charles; 
to be thrown out of window by a 


Cromwell. Our charters and our 
liberties! Oh! we are a thrifty 
race. We can _ pocket them all 


when it suits our convenience, and 
flaunt them to the world on exhibi- 
tion-days. Our charter did not 
save young Raymond Herbert his 
neck for sticking to his faith during 
the Reformation, though I believe 
that same charter provided above 
all things that the church of God 
should be free; and a Chief-Justice 
Herbert sat on the bench and pro- 
nounced sentence on the boy, not 
daring to wag a finger in defence 
of his own flesh and blood. Of 
course the Catholic Church was 
not the church of God, for so the 
queen’s majesty decreed; and to 
Chief-Justice Herbert we owe these 
lands, such of them as were saved. 
Great heaven! we talk of nobility 
—English nobility; the proudest 
race under the sun. ‘The proudest 
race under the sun, who would 
scorn to kiss the Pope’s slipper, 
grovelled in the earth, one and all 
of them, under the heel of an Eliza- 
beth, and the other day trembled at 
the frown of a George the Fourth!” 

I need not dwell on the fact 
that in those days I had a particu- 
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lar fondness for the sound of my 
own voice. I gloried in what 
seemed to me startling paradoxes, 
and flashes of wisdom that loosened 
bolts and rivets of prejudice, shat- 
tered massive edifices of falsehood, 
undermined in a twinkling social 
and moral weaknesses, which, of 
course, had waited in snug security 
all these long years for my coming 
to expose them to the scorn of a 
wondering world. What a hero I 
was, what atrenchant manner I had 
of putting things, what a keen in- 
tellect lay concealed under that 
calm exterior, and what a deep 
debt the world would have owed 
me had it only listened in time to 
my Cassandra warnings, it will be 
quite unnecessary for me to point 
out. 

“TI suppose I ought to be very 
much ashamed of myself,” said 
Kenneth good-humoredly; “but I 
still confess that I find my own 
country the most interesting of any 
that I have seen. It may be that 
the very variety, the strange con- 
tradictions in our national life and 
character, noticed by our radical 
here, are in themselves no small 
cause for that interest. If we have 
had a Henry VIII., we have had an 
Alfred and an Edward ; if we have 
had an Elizabeth, we have also had 
a Maud; if our nobles cowered be- 
fore a woman, they faced a man at 
Runnymede, and at their head were 
English churchmen, albeit not En- 
glish churchmen of the stamp of 
to-day. If we broke through our 
charter, let us at least take the 
merit of having restored something 
of it, although it is somewhat mor- 
tifying to find that centuries of 
wandering and of history and dis- 
covery only land us at our old 
starting-point.” 

“TI give in. Bah! we are spoil- 
“ng the night with history, while all 
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nature is smiling at us in her beau- 
tiful calm.” 

“Ah! you have driven away the 
nightingale; it sings no more,” said 
Fairy. 

“Surely some one can console 
us for its absence,” said Kenneth, 
glancing at Nellie. 

“T do not understand Italian,” 
she laughed back. 

“Your denial is a confession of 
guilt. Lheard Roger call you Fairy. 
There be good fairies and bad. 
You would not be placed among the 
bad ?” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because all the bad fairies are 
old.” 

“ And ride on broomsticks,” add- 
ed I. 

Unlike her brother, who had not 
a note of music in him, Fairy had 
a beautiful voice, which had had 
the additional advantage of a very 
careful cultivation. She sang us a 
simple old ballad that touched our 
hearts; and when that was done, 
we insisted on another. Then the 
very trees seemed to listen, the flow- 
ers to open as to anew sunlight, 
and shed their sweetness in sympa- 
thy, as she sang one of those bal- 
lads of sighs and tears, hope and 
despair and sorrowful lamentation, 
caught from the heart of a nation 
whose feelings have been stirred to 
the depths to give forth all that was 
in them in the beautiful music that 
their poet has wedded to words. 
The ballad was “ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” and as the notes died 
away the foliage seemed to move and 
murmur with applause, while after a 
pause the nightingale trilled out 
again its wonderful song in rivalry. 
There was silence for a short time. 
which was broken by Kenneth say- 
ing: 

“I must’ break up Fairy-land, 
and go back to the Black Bull.” 
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But of this we would not hear. It 
was agreed that Kenneth should 
take up his quarters with us. The 
conversation outlasted our usual 
hours at Leighstone. Kenneth sus- 
tained the burden ; and with a won- 
derful grace and charm he did so. 
He had read as well as travelled, 
and more deeply and extensively 
than is common with men of his 
years ; for his conversation was full 
of that easy and delightful illustra- 
tion that only a student whose sharp 
angles have been worn off by con- 
tact with the world outside his stu- 
dy can command and gracefully use, 
leaving the gem of knowledge that 
aman possesses, be it small or great, 
perfect in its setting. Much of 
what he related was relieved by 
some shrewd and happy remark of 
his own that showed him a close 
observer, while a genial good-nature 
and tendency to take the best pos- 
sible view of things diffused itself 
through all. It was late when my 
father said : 

“Mr. Goodal, you have tempted 
me into inviting an attack of my 
old enemy by sitting here so long. 
There is no necessity for your go- 
ing to-morrow, is there, since you 
are simply on a walking tour? 
Roger is a great rambler, and there 
are many pretty spots about Leigh- 
stone, many an old ruin that will 
repay a visit. Indeed, ruins are the 
most interesting objects of these 
days. My walking days, I fear, are 
over. A visitor isa Godsend to us 
down here, and, though you ram- 
blers soon tire of one spot, there is 
more in Leighstone than can be 
well seen in a day.” 

Thus pressed, he consented, and 
our little party broke up. 

“Are you an owl!” I asked 
Kenneth, as my father and sister re- 
tired. 

“ Somewhat,” he replied, smiling. 
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“Then come to my room, and 
you shall give your to-whoo to my 
to-whit. I was born an owl, having 
been introduced into this world, I 
am informed, in the small hours; 
and the habits of the species cling 
to me, ‘Take that easy-chair and 
try this cigar. These slippers will 
ease your feet. Though not a 
drinking man, properly so called, I 
confess to a liking for the juice of 
the grape. The fondness for it is 
still strong in the sluggish blood of 
the Norse, and I cannot help my 
blood. Therefore, at an hour like 
this, a night-cap will not hurt us. 
Of what color shallit be? Of the 
deep claret tint of Bordeaux, the 
dark-red hue of Burgundy, or the 
golden amber of the generous Span- 
iard? ‘Though, as I tell you, not a 
drinking man, I think a good cigar 
and a little wine vastly improves 
the moonlight, provided the quan- 
tity be not such as to obscure the 
vision of eye or brain. That is not 
exactly a theory of my own. It 
was constantly and deeply impress- 
ed upon me by a very reverend 
friend of mine, with whom I read 
for a year. Indeed I fear his 
faith in port was deeper than his 
faith inthe Pentateuch. The drunk- 
ard is to me the lowest of animals, 
ever has been, and ever will be. 
Were the world ruled—as it is 
scarcely likely to be just yet—by 
my suggestions, the fate of the 
Duke of. Clarence should be the 
doom of every drunkard, with only 
this difference; that each one 
be drowned in his own favorite li- 
quor, soaked there till he dissolved, 
and the contents ladled out and 
poured down the throat of whoever, 
by any accident, mistook the gutter 
for his bed. You will pardon my 
air; in my own room I am supreme 
lord and master. Kenneth, my 
boy, I like you. I feel as though I 
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had known you all my life. That 
must have been the reason for my 
unruly, ungracious, and unmanner- 
ly explosion down-stairs at dinner. 
I have an uncontrollable habit of 
breaking out in that style some- 
times, and the effect on my father, 
whom I need not tell you I love 
and revere above all men living, is 
what you see.” 

He smoked in silence a few sec- 
onds, and then, turning on me, sud- 
denly asked : 

“Where did you learn your theo- 
logy ?” 

‘The question-was the last in the 
world that would have presented it- 
self to me, and was a little startling, 
but put in too earnest a manner for 
a sneer, and too kindly to give of- 
fence. I answered blandly that I 
was guiltless of laying claim to any 
special theology. 

“Well, your opinions, then—the 
faith, the reasons, on which you 
ground your. life and views of life. 
Your conversation at times drifts 
into a certain tone that makes me 
ask. Where or what have you 
studied ?” 

“Nowhere; nothing; every- 
where ; everything; everybody; I 
read whatever I come across. And 
as for theology—for my theology, 
such as it is—I suppose I am chiefly 
indebted to that remarkably clever 
organ of opinion known as the 
Journal of the Age.” 

A few whiffs in silence, and then 
he said : 

“T thought so.” 

“What did you think ?” 

“That you were a reader of the 
Journal of the Age. Most young- 
sters who read anything above a 
sporting journal or a sensational 
novel are. I have been a student 
of it myself—a very close student. 
I knew the editor well. We were 
at one time bosom friends. He 
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took me in training, and I recogniz- 
ed the symptoms in you at once.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ The Journal of the Age—and it 
has numerous admirers and imita- 
tors—is, in these days, the ablest or- 
gan of a great and almost univer- 
sal worship of an awful trinity that 
has existed since man was first cre- 
ated; and the name of that awful 
trinity is—the devil, the world, 
and the flesh.” 

I stared at him in silent astonish- 
ment. All the gayety of his man- 
ner, all its softness, had gone, and 
he seemed in deadly earnest, as he 
went on: 

“This worship is not paraded in 
its grossest form. Notatall. Itis 
graced by all that wit can give and 
undisciplined intellect devise. It 
has a brilliant sneer for Faith, a 
scornful smile for Hope, and a chill 
politeness for Charity. I revelled in 
it for atime. Heaven forgive me! 
I was happy enough to escape.” 

“ With what result ?” 

“ Briefly with this: w-th the con- 
viction that man did not make this 
world; that he did not make him- 
self, or send himself into it; that 
consequently he was not and could 
never be absolutely his own mas- 
ter; that he was sent in and called 
out by Another, by a Greater than 
he, by a Creator, by a God. I be- 
came and am a Catholic, to find 
that what for a time I had blindly 
worshipped were the three enemies 
against whom I was warned to 
fight all the days of my life.” 

“ And the Journal of the Age?” 

“The editor cut me as soon as 
he found I believed in God in pre- 
ference to himself. He is the 
fiercest opponent of Papal Infalli- 
bility with whom I ever had the 
honor of acquaintance.” 

“T cannot say that your words 
and the manner in which you 

















speak them do not impress me. 
Still, it never occurred to me that 
so insignificant a being as Roger 
Herbert was worthy the combined 
attack of the three formidable ad- 
versaries you have named. What 
have the devil, the world, and the 
flesh to do with me?” 

“Yes, there is the difficulty, not 
only with Roger Herbert, but with 
everybody else. It does seem 
strange that influences so powerful 
and mysterious should be for ever 
ranged against such wretched little 
beings as we are, whom a toothache 
tortures and a fever kills. Yet 
surely man’s life on earth is not all 
fever and its prevention, toothache 
and its cure, or a course of eating, 
doctoring, and tailoring. If we be- 
lieve at all in a life that can never 
end, in a soul, surely that is some- 
thing worth thought and care. An 
eternal life that must range itself on 
one side or the other seems worthy 
of a struggle between the powers 
of good and evil, if good and evil 
there be. Nay, man is bound of 
his own right, of his own free will, 
of his very existence, to choose be- 
tween one and the other, to be good 
or be bad, and not stumble on list- 
lessly as a thing of chance, tossed 
at will from one to the other. We 
do not sufficiently realize the great 
est of our obligations. We should 
feel disgraced if we did not pay 
our tailor or our wine-merchant ; 
but such a thought never presents 
itself to us when the question con- 
cerns God or the devil, or that part 
of us that does not wear clothes 
and does not drink wine.” 

He had risen while he was speak- 
ing, and spoke with an energy and 
carnestness I had never yet witness- 
ed in any man. Whether right or 
wrong, his view of things towered 
so high above my own blurred and 
c#ooked vision that I felt myself 
VOL. xxI.—14 
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crouch and grow small before him. 
The watch-tower of his faith planted 
him high up among the stars of 
heaven, while I groped and strug- 
gled far away down in the darkness. 
Oh! if I could only climb up there 
and stand with him, and see the 
world and all things in it from that 
divine and serene height, instead of 
impiously endeavoring to build up 
my own and others’ little Babel that 
was to reach the skies and enable 
us to behold God. But conver- 
sions are not wrought by a few 
sentences nor by the mere emotions 
of the heart; not by Truth itself, 
which is for ever speaking, for ever 
standing before and confronting us, 
its mark upon its forehead, yet we 
pass it blindly by; for has it not 
been said that “ having eyes they 
see not, and having ears they hear 
not”? 

“ Kenneth,” I said, stretching out 
my hand, which he clasped in both 
of his, “the subject which has been 
called up I feel to be far too solemn 
to be dismissed with the sneer and 
scoff that have grown into my 
nature. Indeed, I always so re- 
garded it secretly; but perhaps the 
foolish manner in which I have 
hitherto treated it was owing some- 
what to the foolish people with 
whom I have had to deal from my 
boyhood. They give their reasons 
about this, that, and the other as 
parrots repeat their lesson, with 
interjectory shrieks and occasional 
ruffling of the poll, all after the 
same pattern. You seem to me to be 
in earnest; but, if you please, we 
will say no more about it—at least 
now.” 

“As you please,” he replied. 
“ Here I am at the end of my cigar. 
So good-night, my dear boy. Well, 
you have had my to-whit to your 
to-whoo.”” 

And so a strange day ended. I 
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sat thinking some time over our 
conversation. Kenneth’s observa- 
tions opened quite a new train of 
thought. It had never occurred 
to me before that life was a great 
battle-field, and that all men were, 
as it were, ranged under two stan- 
dards, under the folds of which they 
were compelled to fight. Every- 
thing had come to me in its place. 
A man might have his private 
opinions on men and things, as he 
collects a private museum for his 
own amusement; but in the main 
one lived and died, acted and 
thought, passed through and out of 
life, in much the same manner as 
his neighbor, not inquiring and not 
being inquired into too closely. 
Life was made for us, and we lived 
it much in the same way as we 
learned our alphabet, we never 
knew well how, or took our medi- 
cine, in the regulation doses. Some- 
times we were a little rebellious, 
and suffered accordingly; that was 
all. Excess on any side was a 
bore to everybody else. It was 
very easy, and on the whole not un- 
pleasant. We nursed our special 
crotchets, we read our newspapers, 
we watched our children at their 
gambols, we chatted carelessly 
away out on the bosom of the broad 
stream along which we were being 
borne so surely and swiftly into the 
universal goal, Why should we 
scan the sky and search beneath the 
silent waters, trembling at storms 
to come and treacherous whirlpools, 
hidden sand-banks, and cruel rocks 
on which many a brave bark had 
gone down? Chart and compass 
were for others ; a pleasant sail only 
for us. There was a Captain up 
aloft somewhere; it was his duty 
and not ours tO see that all was 
right and taut—ours to glide along 
in slumbrous ease, between eternal 
banks of regions unexplored; to 
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feast our eyes on fair scenes, and 
lap our senses in musical repose. 
That was the true life. Sunken 
rocks, passing storms, mutinies 
among the crew, bursting of engines 
—what were such things to us? Had 
we not paid our fares and made our 
provision for the voyage, and was 
not the Captain bound to land us 
safely at our journey’s end, if he 
valued his position and reputation ? 

The devil, the world, and the 
flesh! What nightmare summoned 
these up, and set tiem glaring hor- 
ribly into the eyes of a peaceful 
British subject? What had the 
devil to do with me or I with the 
devil? What were the world and 
the flesh? ‘Take my father, now; 
what had they to do with him? 
Or Fairy? Why, her life was as 
pure as that sky that smiled down 
upon her with all its starry eyes. 
Let me see; there were others, how- 
ever, who afforded better subjects 
for investigation. Whenever you 
want to find out anything disagree- 
able, call on your friends and neigh- 
bors. There was the Abbot Jones, 
now ; let us weigh him in the triple 
scale. How fared the devil, the 
world, and the flesh with the Abbot 
Jones? He was, as I said to Ken- 
neth, a very genial man; he had 
lived a good life, married into an 
excellent family, paid his bills, had 
a choice library, a good table, was 
an excellent judge of cattle, and a 
preacher whom everybody praised. 
Abbot Jones was faultless! ‘There 
was not a flaw to be found in him 
from the tip of his highly-polished 
toe to the top of his highly- polished 
head. He had a goodly income. 
but he used it cautiously ; for Clara 
and Alice were now grown up, and 
were scarcely girls to waste their 
lives in a nunnery, like my cousins, 
the daughters of Archdeacon Her- 
bert. who adored all that was sweetly 
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mortifying and secluded, yet, by one 
of those odd contradictions in fe- 
male and human nature generally, 
never missed a fashion or a ball. 
Yes, Abbot Jones was a good and 
exemplary man. To be sure, he did 
not walk barefoot or sandal-shod, 
not alone among the highways, 
where men could see and admire, 
but into the byways of life, down 
among the alleys of the poor, where 
clustered disease, drunkenness, de- 
spair, death; where life is but one 
long sorrow. But then for what 
purpose did he pay a curate, unless 
to do just this kind of dirty, apos- 
tolic work, while the abbot devoted 
himself to the cares of his family, 
the publication of an occasional 
pamphlet, and that pleasant draw- 
ing-room religion that finds its 
perfection in good dinners, sage 
maxims, and cautious deportment ? 
If the curate neglected his duty, 
that was clearly the curate’s fault, 
and not the abbot’s. If the abbot 
were clothed, not exactly in purple, 
but in the very best of broadcloth, 
and fasted only by the doctor’s 
orders, prayed not too severely, 
fared sumptuously every day of his 
life, he paid for every inch of cloth, 
every ounce of meat, every drop 
of that port for which his table 
was famous; for he still clung to 
the clerical taste for a wine that at 
one time assumed a semi-ecclesias- 
tical character, and certain crumbs 
from his table went now and then 
toa stray Lazarus. Yes, he was a 
faultless man, as the world went. 
He did not profess to be consum- 
ed with the zeal forsouls. His life 
did not aim at being an apostolic 
one. He had simply adopted a 
profitable and not unpleasant pro- 
fession. If a S. Paul had come, 
straggling, footsore, and weary, into 
Leighstone, and begun preaching 
to the people and attacking shep- 
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herds who guarded not their fold, 
but quietly napped and sipped their 
port, while the wolves of irreligion, 
of vice and misery in every form, 
entered in and rent the flock from 
corner to corner, the abbot would 
very probably have had S. Paul ar- 
rested for a seditious vagrant and a 
disturber of the public peace. 

Take my uncle, the archdeacon ; 
what thought he of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil? As for the 
last-named enemy of the human 
race, he did not believe in him. A 
personal devil was to him simply 
a bogy wherewith to frighten chil- 
dren. It was the outgrowth of 
medizval superstition, a Christian- 
ized version of a pagan fable. The 
devil was a gay subject with Arch- 
deacon Herbert, who was the wiitiest 
and courtliest of churchmen. His 
mission was up among the gods of 
this world; his confessional ladies’ 
boudoirs, his penance an epigram, his 
absolution the acceptance of an in- 
vitation to dinner. He breathed in 
a perfumed atmosphere; his educat- 
ed ear loved the rustle of silks; he 
saw no heaven to equal a coach- 
and-four in Rotten Row during the 
season. It was in every way fitting 
that such a man should sooner or 
later be a bishop of the Church Es- 
tablished. He was an ornament to 
his class—a man who could repre- 
sent it in society as well as in the 
pulpit, whose presence distilled dig- 
nity and perfume, and whose views 
were what are called large and lib- 
eral—that is to say, no “ views ” at 
all. What the three enemies had 
to do with my uncle I could not 
see. I could only see that he would 
scarcely have been chosen as one 
of The Twelve; but then who would 
be chosen as one of The Twelve in 
these days? 

I went to the window and looked 
out. The moon was going down 
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behind S. Wilfrid’s, and Leighstone 
was buried in gloomy shadow. 
Down there below me in the 
darkness throbbed thousands of 
hearts resting a little in peaceful 
slumber till the morning came to 
wake them again to the toil and the 
struggle, the pleasure and the pain, 
the good and the evil, of another 
day. The good and theevil. Was 
there no good and evil waiting 
down there by the bedside of every 
one, to face them in the morning, 
and not leave them until they re- 
turned to that bedside at night? 
Was there a great angel somewhere 
up above in that solemn, silent, 
ever-watchful heaven, with an open 
scroll, writing down in awful letters 
the good and the bad, the white 
and the black, in the life of each 
one of us ? Were we worth this care, 
weak little mortals, human ma- 
chines, that we were? What should 
our good or our evil count against 
the great Spirit, whom we are told 
lives up above there in the passion- 
less calm of a fixed eternity? Did 
we shake our puny fists for ever in 
the face of that broad, bent heaven 
that wrapped us in and overwhelm- 
ed us in its folds, what effect would 
it have? If we held them up in 
prayer, what profited it? Who 
of men could storm heaven or 
search hell? And yet, as Kenneth 
said, a life that could not end was 
an awfulthing. That the existence 
we feel within us is never to cease; 
that the power of discriminating 
between good and evil, define 
them, laugh at them or quibble 
about them as we may, can never 
die out of us; that we are irresisti- 
bly impelled to one or the other; 
that they are always knocking at 
the door of our hearts, for we 
feel them there; that they cannot 
be blind influences, knowing not 
when to come or when to go, but 
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the voices of keen intelligences 
acting over the great universe, 
wherever man lives and moves and 
has his being; that they are not cre- 
ations of our own, for they are inde- 
pendent of us; we may call evil 
good and good wicked, but in the 
end the good will show itself, and 
the evil throw off its disguise in 
spite of us—what does all this say 
but that there is an eternal conflict 
going on, and tiat, will he or will 
he not, every man born into the 
world must take a share in it? 
That being so, search thine own 
heart, friend. Leave thy uncle, 
leave thy neighbor, and come back 
to thyself. Let them answer for 
their share; answer thou for thine. 
Which is thy standard? It cannot 
be both. What part hast thou 
borne in the conflict? What giants 
killed? What foes overcome? 
Hast thou slain that doughty giant 
within thee—thine own self? Is 
there no evil in thee to be cast out? 
No stain upon the scutcheon of thy 
pure soul? No vanity, no pride, no 
love of self above all and before 
all, no worship of the world, no 
bowingto Mammon or other strange 
gods, not to mention graver blots 
than all of these? Let thy neigh- 
bor pass till all the dross is purged 
out of thee. There is not a liber- 
tine in all the world but would 
wish all the world better, provided 
he had not to become better with 
it. Thy good wishes for others are 
shared by all men alike, by the 
worst as by the best. Begin at 
home, friend, and root out and 
build up there. Trim thy own gar- 
den, cast out the weeds, water and 
tend it well. The very sight of it 
is heaven to the weary wayfarer 
who, having wandered faraway from 
his own garden, sinks down at thy 
side, begrimed with the dust of the 
road and the smoke of sin. You 
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may tear him to pieces, you may 
lacerate his soul, you may cast him, 
bound hand and foot, into the out- 
er darkness, yet never touch his 
heart. But he will stand afar off 


and admire when he sees thy gar- 
den blowing fair, and all the winds 
of heaven at play there, all the dews 
of heaven glistening there, all the 
sunshine of heaven beaming there ; 
then will he come andcreep close up 
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to thee, desiring to take off the shoes 
from his feet, soiled with his many 
wanderings in foul places. Then 
for the first time he feels that he 
has wandered from the way, will 
see the stains upon him, and with 
trembling fingers hasten tocast them 
off, and, standing barefoot and hum- 
ble before Him who made thee pure, 
falter out at length, “ Lord, it is 
good for us to be here.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





CALDERON’S AUTOS SACRAMENTALES. 


CONCLUDED. 


I. BALTASSAR’S FEAST.* 


OF all Calderon’s auios, this is the 
one which has been the most gen- 
erally admired, both on account of 
its intense dramatic power and 
popular character. 

It has been translated several 
times into German (see note at end 
of previous article on the avxtos), 
and into English by Mr. MacCar- 
thy. 

The latter says in his preface: 
“This auéo must be classed with 
those whose action relates directly 
to the Blessed Sacrament, because 
it puts before us, in the profanation 
of the vases of the Temple by Bal- 
tassar, a type of the desecration of 
the Holy Sacrament, and symbo- 
lizes to us, in the punishment that 


* The metrical translations used in this article 
are substantially those of Mr. D. F. MacCarthy, 
whose works have been noticed before. We cannot 
refrain from again expressing our admiration and 
wonder at the successful manner in which he has 
overcome difficulties almost insuperable, and which 
no one can appreciate until he has himself attempted 
to translate Spanish asonantes into corresponding 
English verse. 


Il. 


follows this sacrilege, the magnitude 
and sublimity of the Eucharistic 
Mystery. Although this immediate 
relation between the action of the 
auto and the sacrament becomes 
only manifestly clear in the last 
scene, nevertheless all the pre- 
ceding part, which is only prepar- 
ing us for the final catastrophe, 
stands in immediate connection 
with it, and, through it, with the ac- 
tion of the auto. ‘The wonderful 
simplicity of this relation, and the 
lively dramatic treatment of the 
subject, allow us to place this audv, 
justly, in the same category with 
those that, comparatively speaking, 
are easy to be understood, and 
which, like Zhe Great Theatre of the 
World, have especial claims upon 
popularity, even if many of its de- 
tails contain very deep allusions, 
the meaning of which, at first sight, 
is not very intelligible.” 

The auto opens in the garden 
of Baltassar’s palace with a scene 
between Daniel and Thought, who, 
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dressed in a coat of many colors, 
represents the Fool. 

After a long description of his 
abstract self he states that he has 
this day been assigned to King Bal- 
tassar’s mind, and ironically re- 
marks that he, Thought, is not the 
only fool, and apologizes for his 
rudeness in not listening to Daniel: 

** It were difficult to try 
To keep up a conversation, 
We being in our separate station, 
Wisdom thou, and Folly I.” 

Daniel answers that there is no 
reason why they should not con- 
verse, for the sweetest harmony is 
that which proceeds from two dif- 
ferent chords. 

Thought hesitates no longer, and 
informs Daniel that he is thinking 
of the wedding which Babylon cele- 
brates this day with great rejoic- 
ings. The groom is King Baltassar, 
son and heir of Nabuchodonosor; 
the happy bride the fair Empress 
of the East, Idolatry herself. 

That the king is already wedded 
to Vanity is no hindrance, as his 
law allows him a thousand wives. 

Daniel breaks forth in lamenta- 
tions for God’s people and the 
unhappy kingdom; while clownish 
Thought asks if Daniel himself is 
imterested in the ladies, since he 
makes such an outcry over the 
news, and insinuates that envy and 
his captivity are the causes of his 
grief, 

With a flourish of trumpets enter 
Baltassar and Vanity at one side, 
and Idolatry, fantastically dressed, 
at the other, with attendants, fol- 
lowers, etc. 

The king courteously welcomes 
his new wife, who replies that it is 
right that she should come to his 
kingdom, since here first after the 
Fiood idolatry arose. 

The king declares that his own 
idea, his sole ambition, has been 
to unite Idolatry and Vanity, and 
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then suddenly becomes absorbed in 
thought while fondly regarding his 
wives; to their questions as to the 
cause of his suspense he answers 
that, fired by their beauty, he wishes 
to relate the wondrous story of his 
conquests. 

Wonderful indeed is the story 
which follows, extending, in the 
original, through three hundred and 
fifty uninterrupted lines. 

In the introduction the king re- 
lates the strange fate of his father, 
Nabuchodonosor, whose worthy 
successor he declares himself to be, 
and describes his yaulting ambition, 
which will not be satisfied until he 
is the sole ruler over all the region 
of Senaar, which beheld the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel; this 


leads to an account of the Deluge, 
so poetical and characteristic that 
we give its finest portion here: * 


“* First began a dew as soft 
As those tears the golden sunrise 
Kisseth from Aurora's lids ; 
Then a gentle rain, as dulcet 
As those showers the green earth drinks 
In the early days of summer ; 
From the clouds then water-lances, 
Darting at the mountains, struck them ; 
In the clouds their sharp points shimmer’d, 
On the mountains rang their but-ends ; 
Then the rivulets were loosened, 
Roused to madness, ran their currents, 
Rose to rushing rivers, then 
Swelled to seas of seas O Summit 
Of all wisdom ! thou alone 
Knowest how thy hand can punish ! 

. Then a mighty sea-storm rushed 

Through the rents and rocky ruptures, 
By whose mouths the great earth yawns, 
When its breath resounds and rumbles 
From internal caves. The ar 
. « « Roared confined, the palpi 
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* We have already spoken of Spanish asonante 
rhyme and the difficulty of its translation into cor- 
responding English verse. 

For those who are unacquainted with Spanish 
prosody the following explanation of what the 
asonante is may not be amiss. 

Assonance consists simply in the similarity of the 
final, or last two vowels in the line, ¢ g., /una.juzec, 
culpas, gula, suma, These all are considered to 
rhyme because they have the same vowels, -« 
honor, sol. hoy, did, cuatro, are examples of sing!« 
asonantes in o. 

Dean Trench calls this the “ ghost and shadow of 
a rhyme.” How well Mr. MacCarthy flas succeed - 
ed in reproducing it the reader can see in the above 
extract. ‘Ihe asom-zntes in the original are w-.1, for 
which Mr. MacCarthy has substituted w-e. 
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Of its fierce internal pulses 
Making the great hills to shake, 
And the mighty rocks to tremble. 
The strong bridle of the sand, 
Which the furious onset curbeth 
Of the white horse of the sea 
With its foam-face silver fronted, 
Loosened every curbing rein, 

So that the great steed, exulting, 
Rushed upon the prostrate shore, 
With loud neighing to o’errun it.”’ 


The ark alone is saved, and Nim- 
rod resolves to anticipate a second 
Deluge, and erect 4 more ambitious 
refuge. The building of the Tower 
of Babel and the Confusion of 
Tongues ther follow, and the king 
closes his long monologue with the 
determination to rebuild Nimrod’s 
tower, urged to the task by the 
opportune conjunction of Idolatry 
and Vanity. 

These express their gratification 
at this lofty scheme, and offer to 
perpetuate the fame of his great 
deeds. 

The king, exulting, exclaims: 
“Who shall break this bond ?” 

Daniel, advancing, “ The hand 
of God!” and returns the same 
answer to the king’s angry question, 
“What can save thee from my 
power or defend thee ?” 

Baltassar is profoundly moved, 
but spares Daniel because Vanity 
loathes the captive and Idolatry 
disdains his*religion. 

In the fourth scene the prophet 
addresses the Most High, and cries : 
“Who can endure these offences, 
these pretences of Vanity and dis- 
plays of Idolatry? Who will end 
so great an evil ?” 

“T will,” answers Death, who en- 
ters, wearing a sword and dagger, 
and dressed symbolically in a cloak 
covered with figures of skeletons. 


Daniet. “ Awful shape, to whom I bow 
Through the shadowy glooms that screen thec, 
Never until now I’ve seen thee: 

Fearful phantom, who art thou ?”’ 


Death’s answer in the following 
monologue is most impressive and 
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beautiful. Our space, unfortunately, 
will let us quote but a part: 


* Daniel, thou Prophet of the God of Truth, 
I am the end of all who life begin, 
The drop of venom in the serpent’s tooth, 
The cruel child of envy and of sin. 
Abel first showed the world’s dark door uncouth, 
But Cain threw wide the door, and let me in ; 
Since then I’ve darkened o'er life's checker'd path, 
The dread avenger of Jehovah's wrath. 
. . . The proudest palace that supremely stands, 
’Gainst which the wildest winds in v2?7 may beat ; 
The strongest wall, that like a rock withstands 
The shock of shells, the furious fire-ball’s heat— 
All are but easy triumphs of my hands, 
All are but humble spoils beneath my feet ; 
If against se no palace-wall is proof, 
Ah ! what can save the lowly cottage-roof ? 
Beauty, nor power, nor genius, can survive, 
Naught can resist my voice when I sweep by ; 
For whatsoever has been let to live, 
It is my destined duty to see die. 
With all the stern commands that thou mayst 


give, 
I am, God’s Judgment, ready to comply ; 
Yea, and so quickly shall my service run 
That ere the word is said the deed is done !”” 


Death then recounts some of his 


past achievements to prove his 


readiness to inflict punishment on 
the king. 
Daniel, however, expressly for- 


bids him to kill Baltassar, and gives 
him leave only to awaken him to a 
sense of coming woe and the fact 
that he is mortal. 

This Death does by appearing to 
the king and showing him a small 
book lost by him some time before 
(ze, the remembrance of his mor- 
tality, which he had forgotten), in 
which is written his debt to Death. 

He leaves the terror-stricken 
monarch with an admonition to re- 
member his obligation. 

Thought, hovering between Vani- 
ty and Idolatry, soon, however, ef- 
faces the impression left by the ter- 
rible visitor. 

The king and Thought, lulled by 
their combined flattertes, fall asleep, 
while Death enters and delivers the 
following monologue, which, as Mr. 
MacCarthy truly says, “ belongs un- 
questionably to the deepest and 
most beautiful poetry that has ever 


flown from the pen of Calderon": 
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Dezatnu. ‘* Man the rest of slumber tries, 
Never the reflection making 
That, O God !asleep and waking, 
Every day he lives and dies ; 
That a living corse he lies, 
After each day’s daily strife, 
Stricken by an unseen knife, 
In brief lapse of life, not breath, 
A repose which is not death ; 
But what is death teaches life : 
Sugared poison ’tis, which sinks 
On the heart, which it o’ercometh, 
Which it hindereth and benumbeth. 
And cana man, then, live who poison drinks ? 
'Tis forgetting, when the links 
That gave life by mutual fretting 
To the Senses, snap, or letting 
‘The imprisoned Five go free, 
They can hear not, touch, or see : 
And can a man forget this strange forgetting ? 
It is frenzy, that which moves 
Heart and eyes to taste and see 
Joys and shapes that ne’er can be: 
And can a man be found who frenzy loves ? 
’ Tis a lethargy that proves 
My best friend ; in trust for me, 
Death's dull, drowsy weight bears he, 
And, by failing limb and eye, 
‘Teaches man the way to die: 
And can a man, then, seek this lethargy ? 
Tis a shadow, which is made 
Without light’s contrasted aid, 
Moving in a spectral way, 
Sad, phantasmal toe of day : 
And can a man seek rest beneath such shade ? 
Finally, ’tis well portrayed 
As Death’s Image: o’er and o’er 
Men have knelt its shrine before, 
Men have bowed the supplant knee, 
All illusion though it be : 
And can a man this Image, then, adore ? 
Since Baltassar here doth sleep, 
Since he hath the poison drank, 
Since he treads oblivion’s blank, 
Since no more his pulses leap, 
Since the lethargy is deep, 
Since, in horror and confusion, 
To all other sights’ exclusion, 
He has seen the Image—seen 
What this shade, this poison, mean, 
What this frenzy, this illusion ; 
Since Baltassar sleepeth so, 
Let him sleep, and never waken: 
Be his body and soul o’ertaken 
By the eternal slumber.” 


(He draws his sword, and is 
about to kill him.) 

Daniel rushes in and saves the 
sleeper, who is dreaming a myste- 
rious vision, which is visibly repre- 
sented to the spectators. 

The king on awakening is capti- 
vated, as usual, by Idolatry, who 
proposes to hima magnificent feast, 
in which shall be used the sacred 
vessels carried away from Jerusa- 
lem. 

The feast is prepared ; the table 
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is brought in, on which are display- 
ed the sacred vessels; the attendants 
begin serving the banquet, while 
Thought plays the court-fool. 

In the midst of the revelry Death 
enters, disguised ‘as one of the 
servants, and, when the king calls 
for wine, presents him with one of 
the golden goblets from the table, 
with a mysterious aside referring to 
the Lord’s Supper, where the cup 
contains both death and life, as it is 
drunk worthily or unworthily. 

The king rises and gives the 
toast: “For ever, Moloch, god 
of the Assyrians, live !” 

A great clap of thunder is heard, 
darkness settles on the feast, and a 
fiery hand writes upon the wall the 
fatal “ Mane, THECEL, PHAREs.”’ 

Idolatry, Vanity, and Thought in 
turn fail to interpret the mysterious 
words, and the first named suggests 
that Daniel should be summoned.* 

The prophet comes and explains 
the hidden meaning of the words, 
declaring that God’s wrath has been 
aroused by the misuse of the sacred 
vessels, which, until the law of 
grace reigns on earth, foreshow the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Baltassar and his wives tremble 
at the solemn words. Thought, an 
expression of the reproaches of his 
master’s conscience, turns against 
the king, who laments the desertion 
of his friends in the hour of need. 

Death, during this scene, has been 
approaching nearer and nearer, and 
now draws his sword and stabs the 
unhappy monarch, who cries: 

“ This is death, then! 


Was the venom not sufficient 
That I drank of ? 


Deatu. “No; that venom 
Was the death of the soul; the body’s 
This swift death-stroke representeth.” 


The king, struggling with Death. 
is forced to confess : 


*See Daniel, chap. v. ro, rz. 
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“* He who dares profane God’s cup, 
Him he striketh dow: forcver ; 
He who sinfully receives 
Desecrates God's holiest vessel !"’ 

These arehis last words. Idolatry 
awakens from her dream, and longs 
to see the light of the law of grace 
now while the written law reigns. 

Death declares that it is fore- 
shadowed in Gedeon’s fleece, in the 
manna, in the honey-comb, in the 
lion’s mouth, and in the shew- 
bread. 

Danter. “ If these emblems 

Show it not, then be it shown 

In the full foreshadowing presence 

Of the feast here now transformed 

Into Bread and Wine—stupendous 

Miracle of God ; his greatest 

Sacrament in type presented.” 

The scene opens to the sound 
of solemn music; a table is seen 
arranged as an altar, with a mon- 
strance and chalice in the middle, 
and two wax candles on each side. 

The auto closes with Idolatry’s 
declaration that she is transformed 


into Latria, and the usual personal 
address to the audience. 


Il. THE PAINTER OF HIS OWN DISHONOR. 


We have already remarked that 
the auto El Pintor de su Deshonra 
is a replica of a secular play bearing 
the same title. 

It will not be out of place to give 
a short analysis of the latter, pre- 
mising that it is one of the greatest 
of Calderon’s tragedies. 

In the first act the Governor of 
Gaeta welcomes to his residence his 
friend Don Juan Roca, whose young 
wife, Seraphine, soon becomes inti- 
mate with the governor’s daughter, 
Portia, to whom she reveals the 
secret that she has been ardently 
loved by~ Portia’s brother, Don 
Alvaro, whose love she 
ardently returned. 

News, however, was received of 
his shipwreck and death, and she 
finally yielded to her father’s urgent 


has as 
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requests, and gave her hand to Don 
Juan. 

The unhappy lady faints while 
reciting her griefs, and Portia has- 
tens for aid. At this moment a 
stranger enters, perceives the un- 
conscious lady, and bends over her 
with an expression of the warmest 
interest. Seraphine opens her eyes, 
and with the cry “Alvaro!” faints 
again. 

Her old lover, saved from the 
waves, has returned to find her 
another's wife. 

From this moment begins a 
struggle between love and duty, 
depicted with all the tenderness 
and power of which the poet was 
capable. 

Seraphine attempts with all her 
strength to master her love for 
Alvaro, and tells him, with forced 
coolness, how much she is attached 
to her husband by duty and inclina- 
tion. 

During this interview a cannon 
is heard—the signal announcing the 
approaching departure of Don 
Juan’s ship. Seraphine withdraws 
to follow him to their home in 
Spain, and leaves Alvaro in a state 
of utter hopelessness. 

The second act reveals to us Don 
Juan (an enthusiastic lover of art) 
in his home in Barcelona, painting 
his wife’s portrait. 

The remembrance of the past 
seems banished from Seraphine’s 
heart, and everything indicates a 
state of peace and happiness. 

Don Juan withdraws a moment, 
when a sailor enters the room. 

It is Don Alvaro, who, unable to 
forget his love, has followed Sera- 
phine to Barcelona. He overwhelms 
her with his affection; but she 
shows him so firmly and eloquently 
that his pleading is in vain that he 
in turn resolves to conquer his pas- 
sion and leave her for ever. 
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He still lingers near, but makes 
no attempt to approach her again. 

One day, during the Carnival, 
Don Juan’s villa takes fire. Sera- 
phine is borne insensible from the 
house by her husband, who confides 
her to Don Alvaro, whom he does 
not, .of course, recognize, and re- 
turns to help the others who are in 
danger. 

Don Alvaro, meanwhile, is left 
with Seraphine in his arms. His 
love revives stronger than ever in 
the terrible temptation, and he 
bears the still insensible Seraphine 
to his ship, and makes sail with the 
greatest haste. 

Don Juan does not return until 
the ship is under way, discovers too 
late that he has been deceived, and 
throws himself into the sea in or- 
der to overtake the fugitives. 

In the last act we find Don Juan 
at Gaeta, disguised as an artist, in 
order to obtain more easily access 
into private houses, and discover 
who has stolen his wife. 

He is introduced to Prince Ur- 
bino, who commissions him to paint 
the portrait of a beautiful woman 
whom he has seen at a neighboring 
forester’s house, which he visits in 
order to meet Portia secretly. 

The same place has been chosen 
by Don Alvaro to conceal Sera- 
phine, who is the beautiful lady who 
has attracted the prince’s attention. 

Don Juan repairs to the appoint- 
ed spot, and erects his easel near 
a window, through the blinds of 
which he can see, unnoticed, the 
fair one. 

The artist discovers, with feelings 
which can be imagined, his wife 
asleep in the garden. She murmurs 
words which prove her innocence. 
But this cannot save her; she must 
be sacrificed to remove the stain on 
her husband’s honor. 

Don Juan expresses his feelings 
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in a most powerful soliloquy, when 
Alvaro enters and embraces the 
sleeping Seraphine. At that instant 
two shots are heard, and the inno- 
cent and guilty fall bleeding to the 
ground. 

The auto founded on the above 
play is, in the opinion of no less a 
critic than Wilhelm Val Schmidt, 
the first of its class, and withal 
much less technical than is usual 
with these plays. 

The dramatis persone include 
the Artist, the World, Love, Lu- 
cifer, Sin, Grace, Knowledge, Na- 
ture(#.e., human nature at first in a 
state of innocence), Innocence, and 
the Wiil (¢.¢., free-will). 

The first car represents a dragon, 
which opens and discloses Luci- 
fer, whose first speech proves the 
trite remark about the devil quot- 
ing Scripture; for he immediately 
proceeds to cite Jeremias and Da- 
vid, who alluded to him as the dra 
gon. 

He then summons Sin, and re- 
peats to her his partly-known his- 
tory, which contains some singular 
ideas. 

He was the favorite of the Father 
in his former home, where he saw, 
before the original existed, the por- 
trait of so rare a beauty that, in- 
flamed with love, and to prevent 
the Prince from marrying her, he 
rebelled, and, placing himself at the 
head of the other discontented 
spirits, was defeated and doomed 
to perpetual exile and darkness. 

So far Sin is acquainted with 
the story; but from this point all is 
new to her. 

The greatest of Lucifer’s suffer- 
ings arises from his envy of the 
Prince, who is all that is wise and 
lovely: a learned theologian, legis- 
lator, philosopher, physician, logi- 
cian, astrologist, mathematician, 
architect—“ witness the palace of 
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the world ”—geometrician, rhetori- 
cian, musician, and poet. 

But none of these qualities so en- 
rages and astonishes Lucifer as the 
Prince's talent for painting. He 
has already been engaged six days 
on a landscape. At the beginning 
the ground of the canvas was so 
bare and rough that he only drew 
on it the outline in shadowy figures. 
The first day he gave it light; the 
second day he introduced heaven 
and earth, dividing the waters and 
the firmament; the third day, see- 
ing the earth so arid and bare, he 
painted flowers in it and fruits, and 
the fourth day the sun and moon. 
He filled, the fifth day, the air and 
waters with birds and fishes; and 
this sixth day he has covered the 
landscape with various animals. 

Nothing of all this astonishes 
Lucifer so much as the Prince’s in- 
tention to embody in a palpable 
form the ideal which was the cause 
of Lucifer’s fall. 

The divine Artist has himseif 
chosen the colors and selected clay 
and occult minerals, which Lucifer 
fears a breath may animate: “Since 
if a breath can dissipate dust, I sus- 
pect, I lament, I fear, that dust may 
live by the inspiration of a breath.” 

Animated by this fear, Lucifer 
has summoned Sin to aid him in 
destroying this image, so that the 
Prince may be The Painter of his 
own Dishonor. 

A palace appears, and near the 
entrance the painting on an easel. 
Lucifer and Sin retire; for the Artist, 
accompanied by the Virtues, comes 
to put a careful hand to his work. 

Sin knows not where to conceal 
herself. Lucifer bids her hide in a 
cave in the bank of a stream. 

Sin answers that she is afraid of 
the water, because she foresees that 
it is to be (in the water of baptism) 
the antidote to sin. 
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The flowers, grain, and vine all 
terrify her, before which, as symbols 
of some unknown sacrament, she 
reverently bows. 

She at last conceals herself in a 
tree, which Lucifer calls from that 
moment the tree of death. 

The Artist enters, Innocence 
bearing the palette, Knowledge the 
mall-stick, and Grace the brushes. 

He declares his intention to show 
his power in the portrait his love 
wishes to paint, and asks the atten- 
dant Virtues to add their gifts to 
Human Nature. 

He proceeds to work, while the 
Virtues call upon the sun, moon, 
etc., to praise the Lord. 

The Artist finishes his work by 
breathing the breath of life into it. 
The picture falls, and in its place ap- 
pears Human Nature, who expresses 
most vividly her wonder at her cre- 
ation, and joins in the general an- 
them, “Bless the Lord.” Lucifer 
confesses that he and Sin are de 
trop, and they depart to seek some 
disguise in which to return and 
carry out their undertaking. While 
the chorus repeats the praises of the 
Lord, Human Nature naively asks, 
“ How can I bless him, if I do not 
know him? Who will tell me who 
He is or who I am?” 

The Artist advances and answers 
her question. Nature demands who 
he is. “ Tamwhoam, and have been, 
and am to be; and since thou hast 
been created for Love’s spouse, let 
thy love be grateful.” 

“What command dost thou lay 
on me, my Love? I will never 
break it.” 

* All that thou seest here is thine ; 
that tree alone is mine.” 

Nature asks who can ever divert 
her love, and is answered, “ Thy 
Free-will.” 

“What new spirit and force was 
created in my new being by that 
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word, which told me that there was 
something in me besides myself? 
Voice, tell me, who is Free-will.” 

Free-will appears as a rustic, and 
answers, “ I.” 

Nature then proceeds to name 
the various objects about her, ac- 
companying each name with some 
appropriate remark, and is led quite 
naturally to indulge in some boast- 
ing at her dominion over such a 
beautiful and varied kingdom. 

This is the moment Lucifer and 
Sin select to appear in the disguise 
of rustics. The latter remains con- 
cealed in the tree ; the former intro- 
duces himself to Human Nature as 
a gardener, and says very gallantly 
that he lost his last place on her ac- 
count. 

Nature hastens to turn a conver- 
sation becoming somewhat person- 
al by asking what he is cultivating. 

“ That beautiful tree.” 

“Tt is extremely lovely.” 

“ There is something more singu- 
lar about it than being merely love- 
ly.” 
“What ?” 

“ Earth, who brought it forth, can 
tell thee.” 

“T am earth, since I was formed 
of earth; so I will tell the Earth to 
keep me no longer in suspense.” 

“Then speak to her, and thou 
shalt see.” 

“Mother Earth, what is this hid- 
den mystery ?” 

Sin. “ Eat, and thou shalt be as 
God.” 

Then follow the Fall and a pow- 
erful scene depicting Nature’s con- 
fusion and grief, as she is dragged 
off by Satan as his slave, while Sin 
claims Free-will as her prey. 

The Artist enters and_ finds 
Knowledge, Innocence, and Grace 
in tears; the latter informs him of 
the Fall. 

He thus reproaches his creation 
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for her ingratitude: “ What more 
could I do for thee, my best design, 
than form thee with my own hands ? 
I gave thee my image, a soul that 
cost thee nothing, and yet thou de- 
sertest me for my greatest enemy.” 

He then pronounces the curse 
upon Mankind and the Serpent, and 
declares he will blot out tne world, 
the scene of their sin. 

The clouds break and the sea 
bursts its limits; the Earth trembles 
and struggles with the waves, and 
in agony calls on the Lord for 
mercy. 

In the midst of this confusion 
of the elements Human Nature is 
heard crying for help. 

Lucirer. “Why callest thou for 
aid, if I, the only one whom it be- 
hooves to give it, delight in seeing 
thee annihilated ?” 

Sin also makes the same declara- 
tion. ‘The World alone attempts to 
save its queen. 

At last the Artist casts her a plank, 
saying, “ Mortal, again see whom 
thou hast deserted, and for whom; 
since he whom thou hast offended 
saves thee, and he whom thou 
lovest abandons thee! One day 
thou wilt know of what this plank, 
fragment of a miraculous ark, is 
symbol.” 

The World, Nature, and Free- 
will are saved; the latter enters, 
bound with Sin, who declares that 
Sin and Human Nature are so near- 
ly the same that one cannot go 
anywhere without the other. 

We have said anachronisms are 
frequent; the poet here even makes 
his characters jest about it. 

Human Narure. “Since here 
there are no real persons, and Allego- 
ry can traverse centuries in hours, it 
seems to me that the salute the an- 
gels are singing to this celestial 
aurora declares in resounding 
words .. .” 
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Music. “In heaven and on 
earth peace to man and glory to 
God.” 

FREE-WILL. “ The story has made 
a fine jump from the Creation to 
the Flood, and I think there is go- 
ing to be another, if I understand 
that song aright—from the Deluge 
to the Nativity !” 

The chant continues, to the infi- 
nite discomfort of Lucifer and Sin, 
who at last determine in their rage 
to disfigure Human Nature so that 
her Creator himself could not rec- 
ognize her. 

Lucifer holds her hands, while Sin 
brands upon her brow the sign of 
slavery. 

Lucifer the 


then commands 


World to remain on guard, and let 
no one enter without careful scru- 
tiny, for fear lest the Artist may at- 
tempt to avenge the wrong done him. 

The Artist enters, accompanied 


hy Divine Love. 

They are soon discovered by the 
World, who exclaims: “ Who goes 
there ?” 

* Friends.” 

* Your name ?” 

“A Man.” 

“And the World, the faithful 
sentinel of Sin, does not know how 
thou hast entered here ?” 

“T did not come that Sin should 
know me.” 

“ J do not know thee.” 

“So John will say.” 

“By what door 
enter ?”” 

“By that of Divine Love, who 
accompanies me.” 

“ What is thy office ?” 

“T was once an Artist in a cer- 
tain allegory, and must still be the 
same.” 

“ Artist ?” 

“Yes, since I came to retouch a 
figure of mine which an error has 
blotted.” 


didst 


thou 
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“Since thou art a painter thou 
canst do me a favor .. .” 

“ What 1s it ?” 

The World then informs him that 
there is a certain Spouse who has 
been carried away from her hus- 
band, and is now in the power of a 
‘Tyrant, who is endeavoring to force 
her to accompany him to another 
world, the seat of his rule. 

The Artist weeps, because he re- 
members his own Spouse, whose fate 
is similar to that of this one. 

The world begs the Artist to 
make a portrait of this fair discon- 
solate one, that he (the World) may 
wear it on his breast. 

The Artist consents, and con- 
ceals himself in order to work un- 
observed. 

The World goes in search of Hu- 
man Nature, while the Artist looks 
about for some hiding-place. - Love 
points to a cross near by, and says 
that as the first offence was commit- 
ted in a tree, this one wiil witness 
his vengeance. 

The Artist calls for his colors, 
and Love presents him with a box, 
in opening which his hands are 
stained a bloody red. 

“ Take this !” 

“Tt is all carmine.” 

“T have no other color.” 

“Do not let it afflict thee, Love, 
that blood must retouch what Sin 
has blotted. The brushes !” 

Love hands him three nails— 
“ Here they are!” 

“How sharp and cruel! What 
can be the canvas for such brush- 
es!” 

Love gives him a canvas in the 
shape of a heart—*‘ a heart.” 

“ Of bronze ?” 

~ ek. 

“ How I grieve to see it so hard- 
ened, when I intended to form in it 
asecond figure! Give me the mall- 
stick.” 
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Love presents him with a small 
lance. “ Here it is.” 

“ The point is steel! Less cruel 
instruments Innocence, Grace, and 
Knowledge once gave me !” 

“ Be not astonished if these are 
more cruel than those ; for then thou 
didst paint as God, and now as 
Man !” 

While the Artist is working Na- 
ture, Free-will, and Sin enter, and 
later Lucifer, who, wearied of Na- 
ture’s continual lamentation, comes 
to drag her to his realm. 

Artist. “ Why should I delay 
my vengeance, seeing them together? 
Give me, Love, the weapons which 
I brought for this occasion !” 

“Thy voice is the lightning, this 
weapon only its symbol; but I de- 
liver it to thee with sorrow !” 

“When my offended honor is so 
deeply concerned ?” 

“T am Love, and she is weeping ; 
but I will direct my gaze to thy 
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wrongs, and without fail shall hit 
the mark.” 

“My hand cannot err, traitrous 
adulterers, who ccnspired against 
me; the honor of an insulted man 
obliges me tothis! I am the Paint- 
er of his own Dishonor; die both 
at one stroke!” (Fires. Lucifer 
and Sin both fall.) 

Love. “ Thou hast hit Sin, and 
not Human Nature!’ 

The Artist answers that it cannot 
be said that his shot has failed, since 
by this tree Nature lives, and Luci- 
fer and Sin are killed 

The Artist points to a fountain 
of seven streams, and the Virtues, 
and invites Human Nature to bathe 
in the blood from his side, and be 
restored to her original condition. 

The auto closes with an expres- 
sion of gratitude from Nature, and 
the usual allusion to the Sacrament 
in whose honor the present festival 
is celebrated. 
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** To him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 


TRULY, I see Thou art !—with nails hinged fast : 
Yet faster barred and locked with bolts of love. 

I, treasure seeking, through Thee would go past. 
Than lock or hinges must I stronger prove ? 


“ A knock will do’t.” 


A knock! 


Where durst I, Lord ? 


“ Knock at my heart; there all my wealth is stored.” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE TEMPLE. 


CONCLUDED, 


Wuite the so-called King of 
France was thus subjected to the 
fierce and brutal caprice of one 
man, there were thousands of loyal 
hearts beating in pity for him, and 
longing to liberate and crown him, 
even at the price of their blood. 
The faithful army of La Vendée 
was fighting for him, and with a 
courage and determination that 
caused some anxiety among the 
good patriots as to the possible is- 
sue of the campaign. The move- 
ment was held up to ridicule; the 
young prince was mockingly styled 
King of La Vendée. Neverthe- 
less, the republicans were alarmed, 
and the hopes of the royalists 
were reviving. The Simons were 
discussing these matters one even- 
ing over the newspaper, when Si- 
mon, looking at the forlorn, brok- 
en-spirited little monarch, whose 
cause was thus creating strife and 
bloodshed far beyond his dungeon’s 
walls, exclaimed sneeringly: “I 
say, little wolf-cub, they talk of set- 
ting up the throne again, and put- 
ting thee in thy father’s place; 
what wouldst thou do to me if they 
made thee king?” The boy raised 
his dim blue eyes from the ground, 
where they were now habitually 
fixed, and replied: “I would for- 
give thee!” Mme. Simon, in relat- 
ing this incident long after, said 
that even her husband seemed for 
a moment awed by the sublime 
simplicity of the answer. 

They were both of them sick and 
tired of their office by this time; 
she of the cruel work it involved, 


he of the close confinement to 
which it condemned them. He 
tried to get released from his post, 
and after some fruitless efforts suc- 
ceeded. On the roth of January, 
1794, they left the Temple. The 
patriot shoemaker died six months 
afterwards on the guillotine. He 
had no successor, properly speak- 
ing, in the Tower; in history he has 
neither successor nor predecessor ; 
he stands alone, unrivalled and un- 
approachable, as a type of the ti- 
ger-man, a creature devoid of one 
humane, redeeming characteristic. 
Other men whose names have be- 
come bywords of cruelty or fero- 
cious wickedness have at least had 
the excuse of some all-absorbing 
passion which, stifling reason and 
every better instinct of their nature, 
carried them on as by some over- 
mastering impulse; but Simon 
could not plead even this guilty ex- 
cuse. His was no mad delirium of 
passion, but a cold-blooded, deadly, 
undying, unrelenting cruelty in the 
execution of amurder that he had 
no motive in pursuing except as a 
means of adding a few coins more 
to his salary. He entered on his 
task of lingering assassination with 
deliberate barbarity; he was not 
stimulated by the sense of personal 
wrong, by a thirst for revenge, by 
any motive that could furnish the 
faintest thread of extenuation. 
He rose every morning and went 
to his victim as other men rise and 
go to their studies or their work. He 
devoted all his energies, all his in- 
stincts, to coolly inflicting torture 
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on a beautiful, engaging, and inno- 
cent little child. No, happily for 
the world, he has no prototype in 
its history; nor, for the honor of 
humanity, kas he ever found an 
apologist. He is perhaps the only 
monster of ancient or modern times 
who has never found a sceptic or a 
casuist to lift a voice in his behalf. 
Nero and Trajan, Queen Elizabeth 
and Louis XI., have had their 
apologists; nay, even Judas has 
found amongst the fatalists of some 
German school an infatuated fel- 
low-mortal to attempt a defence of 
the indefensible ; but no man has 
yet been known to utter a word of 
excuse for the brutal jailer of Louis 
XVII. 

And yet his departure, though it 
rid the helpless captive of an ac- 
tive, ever-present barbarity, can 
hardly be said, except negatively, 
to have bettered his position. The 
Convention decreed that it was es- 
sential to the nation’s life and pros- 
perity that the little Capet should 
be securely guarded ; and as if the in- 
sane precautions hitherto used were 
not sufficient to secure a feeble, at- 
tenuated child, he was removed to 
a stronger and more completely 
isolated dungeon, where henceforth 
his waning life might die out quick- 
er and more unheard of. ‘There was 
only one window to the room, and 
this was darkened by a thick wood- 
en blind, reinforced by iron bars 
outside. The door was removed, 
and replaced by a half-door with 
iron bars above; these bars, when 
unlocked, opened like a trap, and 
through this food was passed to the 
prisoner. The only light at night 
was from a lamp fastened to the 
wall opposite the iron grating. 

Mme. Royale thus describes the 
state of her brother in this new 
abode, to which he was transfer- 
red—whether by accident or design 
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we know not—on the anniversary 
of his father’s death, January 21: 
“A sickly child of eight years, he 
was locked and bolted in a great 
room, with no other resource than 
a broken bell, which he never rang, 
so greatly did he dread the people 
whom its sound would have 
brought to him ; he preferred want- 
ing any and every thing to calling 
for his persecutors. His bed had 
not been stirred for six months, and 
he had not strength to make it him- 
self; it was alive with bugs and 
vermin still more disgusting. His 
linen and his person were covered 
with them. For more than a year 
he had no change of shirt or stock- 
ings; every kind of filth was allow- 
ed to accumulate about him and in 
his room; and during all that pe- 
riod nothing had been removed. 
His window, which was locked as 
well as grated, was never opened, 
and the infectious smell of this hor- 
rid room was so dreadful that no 
one could bear it for a moment. 
He might indeed have washed him- 
self—for he had a pitcher of water 
—and have kept himself somewhat 
more clean than he did; but over- 
whelmed by the ill-treatment he had 
received, he had not resolution to 
do so, and his illness began to de- 
prive him of even the necessary 
strength. He never asked for any- 
thing, so great was his dread of Si- 
mon and his other keepers. He 
passed his days without any kind 
of occupation. They did not even 
allow him light in the evening. 
This situation affected his mind as 
well as his body, and it is not sur- 
prising that he should have fallen 
into a frightful atrophy. Th« 
length of time which he resisted 
this treatment proves how good his 
constitution must have originall) 
been.” 

While the boy-king was slowly 














telling away his remnant of misera- 
ble life in the dark solitude of the 
Tower, thousands were being daily 
immolated on the public places, 
where the guillotine, insatiable and 
indefatigable, despatched its cart- 
loads of victims. On the roth of 
May Mme. Elizabeth, the most re- 
vered and saintly of all the long 
roll of martyrs inscribed on that 
bloody page, was sacrificed with 
many other noble and interesting 
women, amongst them the venera- 
ble sister of M. de Malesherbes, the 
courageous advocate of the king. 
She was seventy-six years of age. 
By a refinement of barbarity the 
municipals who conducted the 
“batch” obliged Mme. Elizabeth 
to wait to see her twenty-five com- 
panions executed before laying her 
own head on the block. Each of 
them, as they left the tumbrel, asked 
leave to embrace her; she kissed 
them with a smiling face, and said 
a few words of encouragement to 
each. “ Her strength did not fail 
her to the last,’’ says Mme. Royale, 
“and she died with all the resigna- 
tion of the purest piety.” 

Mme. Royale was henceforth left 
in perfect solitude like her brother. 
She thus describes her own and the 
Dauphin’s life after the departure 
of her beloved aunt, of whose death 
she was happily kept inignorance for 
alongtime: “The guards were often 
drunk; but they generally left my 
brother and me quiet in our respec- 
tive apartments until the gth Thermi- 
dor. My brother still pined in soli- 
tude and filth. His keepers never 
went near hirn but to give him his 
meals; they had no compassion on 
this unhappy child. There was one 
of the guards whose gentle manners 
encouraged me to recommend my 
brother to his attention; this man 
ventured to complain of the severity 
with which the boy was treated, but 
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he was dismissed next day. I, at 
least, could keep myself clean. I 
had soap and water, and carefully 
swept out my room every day. I 
had no light. . . .. They would not 
give me any more books, but I had 


some religious works and some 
travels, which I read over and 
over.” 


The fall of Robespierre, which 
rescued so many doomed heads 
from the guillotine, and opened the 
doors of their prison, had no such 
beneficent effect on the fate of the 
two royal children. It gave rise, 
however, tosome alleviation of their 
sufferings. Immediately on the 
death of his cowardly and “ incor- 
ruptible” colleague, Barras visit- 
ed the Tower, and dismissed the 
whole-set of commissaries of the 
Commune, who were forthwith de- 
spatched to have their heads cut 
off next day, while a single guardian 
was appointed in their place. 

Laurent was the man’s name. 
He had good manners, some edu- 
cation, and, better than all, a human 
heart. The lynxes of the Temple 
eyed him askance; he was not of 
their kin, this creole with the heart 
of a man, and they mistrusted him. 
It was not until two o’clock in the 
morning that they conducted him 
to the presence of his charge. He 
tells us that when he entered the 
ante-room of the dungeon he recoil- 
ed before the horrible stench that 
came from the inner room through 
the grated door-way. Good heav- 
ens! was this the outcome of the 
reign of brotherhood which talked 
so mightily of universal love and 
liberty ? It was in truth the most 
forcible illustration of the gospel of 
Sans-culottism that the world had 
yet beheld. “Capet! Capet!” 
cried the municipals in a loud voice. 
But noanswercame. More calling, 
with threats and oaths, at last 
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brought out a feeble, wailing sound 
like the cry of some dying animal. 
But nothing more could threats, or 
even an attempt at coaxing, elicit. 
Capet would not move; would not 
come forth and show himself to the 
new tutor. Laurent took a candle, 
and held it inside the bars of the 
noxious cage; he beheld, crouching 
on a bed in the furthest corner of 
the dungeon, the body which was 
confided to his guardianship. Sick- 
ened with the sight, he turned away. 
There was no appliance at hand for 
forcing open the door or the grat- 
ing. Laurent at once sent in an 
account of what he had seen, and 
demanded that this remnant of 
child-life, that he was appointed to 
watch over, should be examined by 
proper authority. The next day, 
July 30, some members of the 
Sfireté Générale came to the Tower. 
M. de Beauchesne tells us what they 
saw: “ They called to him through 
the grating; no answer. They 
then ordered the door to be open- 
ed. It seems there were no means 
of doing it. A workman was call- 
ed, who forced away the bars of 
the trap so as to get in his head, 
and, having thus got sight of the 
child, asked him why he did not 
answer. Still no reply. In a 
few minutes the whole door was 
broken down, and the visitors en- 
tered. Then appeared a spectacle 
more horrible than can be conceiv- 
ed—a spectacle which never again 
can be seen in the annals of a 
nation calling itself civilized, and 
which even the murderers of Louis 
XVI. could not witness without 
mingled pity and fright. Ina dark 
room, exhaling a smell of death and 
corruption, on a crazy, dirty bed, a 
child of nine years old was lying 
prostrate, motionless, and bent up, 
his face livid and furrowed by want 
and suffering, and his limbs half 
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covered with a filthy cloth and 
trowsers in rags. His features, 
once so delicate, and his counte- 
nance, once so lively, denoted now 
the gloomiest apathy—almost in- 
sensibility; and his blue eyes. 
looking larger from the meagreness 
of the rest of his face, had lost all 
spirit, and taken, in their dull immo- 
vability, a tinge of gray and green. 
His head and neck were eaten up 
(rongés) with purulent sores; his 
legs, arms, and neck, thin and angu- 
lar, were unnaturally lengthened at 
the expense of his chest and body. 
His hands and feet were not hu- 
man. A thick paste of dirt stuck 
like pitch over his temples, and his 
once beautiful curls were full of 
vermin, which also covered his 
whole body, and which, as well as 
bugs, swarmed in every fold of the 
rotten bedding, over which black 
spiders were running. .. . At the 
noise of forcing the door the child 
gave a nervous shudder, but barely 
moved, not noticing the strangers. 
A hundred questions were address- 
ed him; he answered none of them. 
He cast a vague, wandering, un- 
meaning look at his visitors, and at 
this moment one would have taken 
him for an idiot. The food they 
had given him was still untouched ; 
one of the commissioners asked him 
why he had not eaten it. Still no 
answer. At last the oldest of the 
visitors, whose gray hairs and pater- 
nal tone seemed to make an impres- 
sion on him, repeated the question, 
and he answered in a calm but re- 
solute tone: ‘ Because I want to 
die!’ These were the only words 
which this cruel and memorable in- 
quisition extracted from him.” 
Barras, the stuttering, pleasure- 
loving noble of Provence, “a terror 
to all phantasms, being himself of 
the genus Reality ’—Barras, who 
had stood, like a bewildered, ship- 

















wrecked man while the storm-wind 
was whirling blood-waves round 
about him, now enters and beholds 
the royal victim whom it has taken 
nearly eighteen months of Simon 
the Cordwainer’s treatment “ to get 
rid of ’—perishing, but still alive in 
his den of squalor, darkness, and 
fright. His knees were so swollen 
that hisragged trowsers had become 
painfully tight. Barras ordered 
them to be cut open, and found the 
joints “prodigiously swollen and 
livid.” One of the municipals, who 
had formerly been a surgeon, was 
permitted to dress the sores on the 
head and neck; after much hesi- 
tation a woman was employed to 
wash and comb the child, and at 
Laurent’s earnest remonstrance a 
little air and light were admitted 
into the damp room; the vermin 
were expelled as far as could be, an 
iron bed and clean bedding replac- 
edthe former horrors in which the 
boy had lain so many months, and 
the grated door was done away with. 
These were small mercies, after all, 
and to which the vilest criminal 
had a right. All the other rigors of 
his prison were maintained. He 
was still left to partial darkness and 
complete solitude. Laurent, after 
a while, wearied the municipals into 
giving him leave to take him occa- 
sionally for an airing on the leads. 
The indulgence was perhaps wel- 
come, but the child showed no signs 
of pleasure in it; he never spoke 
or took the smallest notice of any- 
thing he saw. Once only, when on 
his way to the leads, he passed by 
the wicket which conducted to the 
rooms that his mother had occu- 
pied; he recognized the spot at 
once, gazed wistfully at the door, 
and, clinging to Laurent’s arm,made 
a sign for them to go that way. The 
municipal who was on guard at the 
moment saw what the poor little 
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fellow meant, and told him he had 
mistaken the door; it was, he said, 
at the other side. But the child 
had guessed aright. The kind- 
hearted Laurent began soon to fee! 
his own confinement, almost as soli- 
tary as the prince’s, more than he 
could bear. He petitioned to have 
some one to assist him in his duties, 
and, owing to some secret influence 
of the royalists, a man named Go- 
min, who was at heart devoted to 
their cause, was appointed. The 
only benefit which the young pris- 
oner derived from the change of his 
jailers was that civility and clean- 
liness had replaced insolence and 
dirt. For the rest, he was still lock- 
ed up alone, never seeing any one 
except at meal times, when the two 
guardians and a municipal were pre- 
sent, the former being often power- 
less to control the insulting remarks 
and gratuitous cruelty of the latter. 
So the wretched days dragged 
on, silent, monotonous, miserable. 
Meanwhile, Paris was breathing free- 
ly after the long night of ‘Terror. 
The Fraternity of the Guillotine was 
well-nigh over, and the /eunesse 
dorée had flung away the red caps 
and the Carmagnole, and was dis- 
porting itself with a light heart in 
gaudy attire of the antique cut. 
Fair cétoyennes discarded the unbe- 
coming and therefore, even to the 
most patriotic among them, odious 
costume of the republic, and deck- 
ed themselves out in flowing Greek 
draperies, binding their hair with 
gold and silver fillets like Clytem- 
nestra and Antigone, and replac- 
ing the sadbots of the people with 
picturesque sandals, clothing their 
naked feet only in ribbons, despite 
the biting cold of this memorable 
winter. The death-beacons one by 


one had been quenched, not by nim- 
ble hands, like the lights of the ball- 
room or the gay flame of the street, 
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but in blood dashed freely over 
their lurid glare. Terrified men 
were emerging from their holes and 
hiding-places ; nobles were return- 
ing from exile; there was a sudden 
flaming up of merriment, an effer- 
vescence of luxury, an intoxicating 
thirst for pleasure, a hunger to eat 
of the good things of life, of which 
the reign of sans-culottism had 
starvedthem. There were gay gath- 
erings in all ranks; in the highest 
the dals des victimes, where the guests 
wore a badge of crape on their arm, 
as a sign that they had lost a near 
relative on the guillotine—none 
others being admitted. So, while 
the waltzers spun round to the clang 
of brass music and in the blaze of 
wax-lights, and all the world was 
embracing and exchanging congrat- 
ulations, like men escaped from im- 
pending death, the tragedy in the 
Tower drew to its end unheard and 
unheeded. The King of La Ven- 
dée ate his dinner of “ dowilli and 
dry vegetables, generally beans ”; 
the same at eight o’clock for sup- 
per, when he was locked up for the 
night, and left unmolested till nine 
next morning. One day there came 
a rough, blustering man to the pri- 
son, who flung open the doors with 
much noise, and talked like thun- 
der. His name was Delboy. He 
chanced to arrive at the dinner- 
time. ‘‘ Why this wretched food ?” 
cried the noisy visitor. “ If ¢4ey were 
still at the Tuileries, I would help to 
starve them out; but here they are 
our prisoners, and it is unworthy of 
the nation tostarve them. Why these 
blinds? Under the reign of equa- 
lity the sun should shine for all. 
Why is he separated from his sister ? 
Under the reign of fraternity why 
should they not see each other?” 
Then addressing the child in a gen- 
tler tone, he said, “Should you not 
like, my boy, to play with your sister ? 
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If you forget your origin, I don’t 
see why the nation should remem- 
ber it.” He reminded the guar- 
dians that it was not the little Ca- 
pet’s fault that he was his father’s 
son—it was his misfortune; he was 
now only “an unfortunate child,” 
and the “ nation should be his mo- 
ther.” The only advantage the 
unfortunate child derived from this 
strange visit was that the lamp of 
his dungeon was lighted henceforth 
at dark. Gomin asked this favor 
on the spot, and it was granted. 
The commissioners were continual- 
ly changed—a circumstance which 
proved a frequent cause of suffering 
and annoyance to the captive, who 
was the victim of their respective 
tempers, often fierce and cruel as 
those of his jailers of the earlier 
days. These accumulated miseries 
were finally wearing out his little 
remnant of strength. The malady 
which for some time past gave seri- 
ous alarm to iis two kind-hearted 
friends, Laurent and Gomin, in- 
creased with sudden rapidity, and 
in the month of February, 1795, 
assumed a threatening character. 
He could hardly move from ex- 
treme weakness, and had lost all 
desire todo so. When he went for 
his airing, Laurent or Gomin had 
to carry him in their arms. He let 
them do so reluctantly ; but he was 
now t »0 apathetic to resist anything 
The surgeon of the prison was call- 
ed in, and certified that “ the little 
Capet had tumors on all his joints, 
especially his knees ; that it was im- 
possible to extract a word from him; 
that he never would rise from his 
chair or his bed, and refused to 
take any kind of exercise.” This 
report brought a deputation of 
members of the Sfireté Générale, 
who were so horrified at the state 
of things they found that they drew 
up the following appeal to their 
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colleagues: “For the honor of the 
nation, who knew nothing of these 
horrors ; for that of the Convention, 
which was, in truth, also ignorant of 
them; and even for that of the 
guilty municipality of Paris itself, 
who knew all and was the cause of 
all these cruelties, we should make 
no public report, but only state the 
result in a secret meeting of the 
committee.” This confession is re- 
volting enough; but it might find 
some shadow of excuse, if, after hid- 
ing the cruelties for the sake of 
shielding the wretches who had 
sanctioned them, these deputies 
had taken steps to repair the wrong- 
doing, and to alleviate the position 
of the victim; but, as far as the 
evidence goes, nothing of the sort 
was done. 

The tomb-like solitude to which 
the young prince had so long been 
subjected, added to the chronic 
terror in which he had lived from 
the time of his coming under Si- 
mon’s tutelage, had induced him to 
maintain an obstinate, unbroken si- 
lence. He could not be persuaded 
to answer a question, to utter a 
word. Yet it was evident enough 
that this did not proceed from stu- 
pidity or insensibility, but that his 
faculties still retained much of their 
native vivacity and sensitiveness. 
Gomin was so timid by nature that, 
in spite of his affection for his little 
charge, he seldom ventured on any 
outward expression of sympathy, 
afraid he should be detected and 
made, like so many others, to pay 
the penalty of it. One day, how- 
ever, that he chanced to be left 
quite alone with him, he felt safe 
to let his heart speak, and showed 
great tenderness to the child; the 
boy fixed a long, wistful look on his 
face, and then rose and advanced 
timidly to the door, his eyes still 
fastened on Gomin with an expres- 
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sion of entreaty too significant to 
be misunderstood. “No, no,” said 
Gomin, shaking his head reluctant- 
ly; “you know /¢haf cannot be.” 
“ Oh! I must see her,” cried the 
poorchild. “OA! pray, pray det me 
see her just once before I die!” Go- 
min made no answer but by his 
look of pity and regret, and, going 
up to the child, led him gently 
from the door. The young prince 
threw himself on the bed with a 
gesture of despair, and remained 
there, senseless and motionless, so 
long that his guardian at one mo- 
ment, as he confessed afterwards, 
feared he was dead. Poor child! 
The longing to see his mother had 
of late taken the shape of a hope, 
and he had been busy in his mind 
as to how it could possibly be real- 
ized; this had been an opportunity, 
he thought, and the disappointment 
overwhelmed him. Gomin said 
that, for his part, the sight of the 
boy’s grief nearly broke his heart. 
The incident, he believed, hastened 
the crisis, that was now steadily ad- 
vancing. A few days after this oc- 
currence a new commissary came 
to inspect the prisoner, and, after 
eyeing him curiously, as if he had 
been a strange variety of animal, he 
said out loud to Laurent and Go- 
min, who were standing by, “ That 
child has not six weeks to live!” 
Fearing the shock these words 
might cause the subject of them, 
the guardians ventured to say some- 
thing to modify their meaning; the 
commissary turned on them, and 
with a savage oath repeated, “ I tell 
you, citizens, in six weeks he will 
be an idiot, if he is not dead!” 
When he left the room, the young 
prince gazed after him with a 
mournful smile. The sentence, bru- 
tally delivered as it was, had no 
fears for him; presently a few tear- 
drops stole down his cheeks, and 
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he murmured, as if speaking to 
himself, “ And yet I never did any 
harm to anybody.” 

A new affliction now awaited 
him. The kind and faithful Lau- 
rent left him. His post in the Tow- 
er, repulsive from the first, had be- 
come utterly insupportable to him 
of late, and on the death of his 
mother he applied to be liberated 
from it. When he came to bid fare- 
well to the unhappy child, whose lot 
he had endeavored to soften as far 
as his power admitted, the prince 
squeezed his hand affectionately, 
looked his regret at him, but uttered 
no word. 

Laurent was replaced by a man 
named Lasne, formerly a soldier 
in the old Gardes_ Frangaises, 
now a house-painter. For the 
first few weeks after his arrival the 
young prince was mute to him. as 
he had been to his predecessor, un- 
til the latter’s persevering kindness 
had disarmed timidity and mistrust. 
A trifle at last broke the ice. 
Lasne was in the habit of talking 
to his little charge, making kindly 
remarks, or telling stories that he 
thought might amuse him, never 
waiting for any sign of response. 
One day he happened to tell him 
of something that occutred when 
he, Lasne, had been in the old 
guard, and, being on guard at the 
‘Tuileries, had seen the Dauphin 
reviewing a regiment of children 
which had been formed for his 
amusement, and of which he was 
colonel. The boy’s countenance 
beamed with a sudden ray of sur- 
prise and pleasure, and he exclaim- 
ed in a whisper, as if afraid of being 
overheard, “ And didst thou see me 
with my sword?” Lasne answered 
that he had, and from this forth 
they were fast friends. Bolder, 
though scarcely more sympathiz- 
ing, than either Laurent or Go- 
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min, Lasne determined to apply 
at headquarters for some decisive 
change in the prince’s treatment. 
He induced his colleague to join 
him in signing a report to the ef- 
fect that “the little Capet was in- 
disposed.” This was inscribed on 
the Temple register; but no notice 
was taken, and in a few days they 
both again protested in stronger 
terms: “ The little Capet is. seri- 
ously indisposed.” No notice be- 
ing taken of this, the brave men 
wrote a third time: “ The life of 
little Capet is in danger!” This 
finally brought aresponse. M. De- 
sault, one of the first physicians in 
Paris, was sent to visit the young 
prince. He had come too late, 
however’ the malady which had 
carried off the elder Dauphin had 
taken too deep a hold on the child's 
life to be now arrested or overcome. 
Nothing could induce the prince to 
answer aquestion or speak a word to 
the doctor or in his presence; and 
it was only after great difficulty, and 
at the earnest entreaties of his two 
guardians, that he consented to 
swallow the medicines prescribed. 
By degrees, however, as it always 
happened, the persistent kindness 
and sympathizing looks and words 
of M. Desault conquered his sus- 
picions or timidity; and though he 
never plucked up courage to speak 
to him, the municipals being always 
present, he would take hold of the 
doctor’s coat, and thus express a 
desire for him to prolong his visit. 
This lasted three weeks. 

Among the commissaries there 
was a M. Bellenger, an artist, who 
was deeply touched by the pitiable 
condition of the child, and one day, 
thinking to give him a moment’s di- 
version, he brought a portfolio of 
drawings, and showed them to him 
while waiting in his room for M. 
Desault to come. The _ novel 
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amusement seemed to interest him 
very little. He looked on listlessly, 
as M. Bellenger turned over the 
sketches for his inspection ; then, as 
the doctor did not appear, the art- 
ist said, “Sir, there is another 
sketch that I should have much 
pleasure in carrying away with me, 
if it were not disagreeable to you.” 
The deferential manner, coupled 
with the title “monsieur,” so long 
a foreign sound to the captive’s ear, 
startled and moved him. “ What 
sketch ?” he said, for the first time 
breaking silence. “ Your features: 
if it were not disagreeable to you, 
it would give me great pleasure.” 
“Would it ?” said the child and he 
smilingly acquiesced. M. Bellen- 
ger completed his sketch, and still 
no doctor appeared; he took leave 
of the prince, saying he would come 
at the same hour the following day. 
He did so; but M. Desault was 
again unpunctual. The time for his 
visit elapsed, and he neither came 
nor sent a message. The com- 
missary suggested that some one 
should be despatched to inquire 
the reason of his absence ; but even 
so simple a step as this Lasne and 
Gomin dared not venture on with- 
out direct orders. They were dis- 
cussing what had best be done, 
when a new commissary arrived 
and satisfied all inquiries: “ There 
is no need to send after M. Desault ; 
he died yesterday.” This sudden 
death was the signal for the wildest 
conjectures. It was rumored that 
the physician had been bribed to 
poison the prince, and then in re- 
morse had poisoned himself. In 
times like those such a report was 
eagerly accepted, fed as it was by the 
mystery which surrounded the in- 
mate of the Tower, and the vague 
“stories afloat concerning the char- 
acter of the ill-omened dungeon and 
the people who now ruled there. 
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But there was no foundation for 
the story in actual facts. M. De- 
sault was a man of unimpeachable 
integrity, whose entire life gave the 
lie to so odious asuspicion. “ The 
only poison which shortened my 
brother’s life,” says Mme. Royale, 
“was filth, made more fatal by 
cruelty.” The death of the kind 
and clever physician, from whatev- 
er cause it arose, was a serious loss 
to the forsaken sufferer in the Tem- 
ple. He remained for several days 
without medical care of any sort, 
until, on the 5th of June, M. Pelle- 
tan, surgeon of one of the large hos- 
pitals, was named toattend him. It 
would seem as if the race of tigers 
was dying out, except in the ranks 
of the patriot municipals ; for all who 
by accident approached the poor 
child in these last days were filled 
at once with melting pity, and 
found courage to give utterance to 
this feeling aloud. M. Pelletan 
remonstrated with the utmost in- 
dignation on the darkness and 
closeness of the room where his 
patient was lodged, and on the 
amount of bolting and barring that 
went on every time the door was 
opened or shut, the violent crash 
being injuriously agitating to the 
child. ‘The guardians were willing 
enough to do away with the whole 
thing, but the municipals observed 
that there was no authority for re- 
moving the bars or otherwise alter- 
ing the arrangements complained 
of. “If you can’t open the window 
and remove these irons, you cannot 
at least object to remove him to 
another room,” said the doctor, 
speaking in a loud and vehement 
tone, as he surveyed the horrible 
precincts. The prince started, and, 
beckoning to this bold, unknown 
friend, forgot his self-imposed 
dumbness, and whispered, drawing 
M. Pelletan-down to him: “ Hush' 
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If you speak so loud, ¢hey will hear 
you; and I don’t want them to know 
I am so ill; they would be frighten- 
ed.” He was alluding to the queen 
and Mme. Elizabeth, whom he be- 
lieved still living in the story 
above. Every one present was 
moved by the tender thoughtful- 
ness the words betrayed, and the 
commissary, carried away by sym- 
pathy for the unconscious little 
orphan, exclaimed: “I take it upon 
myself to authorize the removal, in 
compliance with Citizen Pelletan’s 
instruction.” Gomin, nothing 
loath, immediately lifted the patient 
in his arms, and carried him off to a 
bright room in the little tower, 
which had been formerly the draw- 
ing-room of the keeper of the ar- 
chives, and was now hurriedly pre- 
pared for the accommodation of 
this new inmate. His eyes had been 
so long accustomed to the gloom 
that they were painfully dazzled by 
the sudden change into the full sun- 
shine. He hid his face on Gomin’s 
shoulder for a while, but by degrees 
he became able to bear the light, 
and drew long breaths, opening out 
his little hands as if to embrace the 
blessed sunshine, and then turned 
a look of ineffable happiness and 
thanks on Gomin, who still held 
him in his arms at the open window. 
When eight o’clock came, he was 
once more locked up alone. 

Next day M. Pelletan came ear- 
ly to see him; he found him ly- 
ing on his bed, and basking placid- 
ly in the sunny freshness of the 
June air that was streaming in upon 
him. “Do you like your new 
room ?” inquired the doctor. The 
child drew a long breath. “Oh! 
yes,” he said, with a smile that 
went to every heart. But even at 
this happy crisis the sting of the 
old serpent woke up, as if to remind 
the victim that it was not dead. 


‘ 


The Tragedy of the Temple. 


At dinner-time a new commissary, 
a brute of the name of Hébert, and 
full worthy of that abominable 
name, burst into the room, and be- 
gan to talk in the coarse, boister- 
ous tones once so familiar to the 
captive. “How now! Who gave 
permission for this? Since when 
have carabins governed the repub- 
lic? This must be altered! You 
must have the orders of the Com- 
mune for moving the wolf-cub.” 
The child dropped a cherry that he 
was putting to his lips, fell back on 
his pillow, and neither spoke nor 
moved till evening, when he was 
locked up for the night, and left to 
brood alone over the terrible pros- 
pect which Hébert’s threats had 
conjured up. 

M. Pelletan found him so much 
worse next day that he wrote to 
the Sareté Générale for another 
medical opinion ; and M. Duman- 
gier was ordered to attend. Before 
they arrived the prince had a faint- 
ing fit, which lasted so long that it 
terrified his guardians. He had, 
however, quite recovered from it 
when the physicians came. They 
held a consultation; but it was a 
mere form. Death was written on 
every lineament of the wasted body. 
All that science could do was to al- 
leviate the last days of the fast-flit- 
ting life. The two medical men 
expressed surprise and anger at the 
solitude to which the dying child 
was still subjected at night, and in- 
sisted on a nurse being immediate- 
ly provided. It was not worth the 
“nation’s” while to refuse any- 
thingnow. The order for procuring 
the nurse was at once given; but 
that night the old rule prevailed, 
and the patient was again locked 
up alone. He felt it acutely; the 
merciful change that had been et- 
fected in so many ways had revived 
his hopes—the one hope to which 
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his young heart had been clinging in 
silence, fondly and perseveringly. 

When Gomin said good-night to 
him, he murmured, while the big 
tears ran down his face, “ Still 
alone, and my mother in the other 
tower!” He was not to be kept 
apart from hermuch longer. When 
Lasne came next morning, he 
thought him rather better. The 
doctors, however, were of a different 
opinion; they found him sinking 
rapidly, and despatched a bulletin 
to the Commune to this effect. 

At 11 in the forenoon Gomin 
came to relieve Lasne by the bed- 
side of the captive. They remain- 
ed a long time silent; there was 
something solemn in the stillness 
which Gomin did not like to break, 
and the child never was the first 
to speak. At last Gomin, bending 
tenderly towards him, expressed his 
sorrow at seeing him so weak and 
exhausted. ‘“ Oh! be comforted,” 
replied the prince in a whisper; “I 
shall not suffer long now.” Gomin 
could not control his emotion, but 
dropt on his knees by the bedside, 
and wept silently; the child took 
his hand and pressed it to his lips, 
while Gomin prayed. This was 
the only ministry the son of S. 
Louis was to have on his death- 
bed—the tears of a turnkey, the 
prayers of a poor, ignorant son of 
toil; but angels were there to sup- 
plement the unconsecrated priest- 
hood of charity, weeping in gentle 
pity for the sufferings that were 
soon to cease. Bright spirits were 
hovering round the prisoner’s couch, 
tuning their harps for his ears 
alone. 

Gomin raising his head from its 
bowed attitude, beheld the prince 
so still and motionless that he was 
alarmed lest another fainting fit 
had comeon. “ Are you in pain?” 
he asked timidly. “Oh! yes, still 
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in pain, but less; the music is so 
beautiful!” Gomin thought he 
must be dreaming. There was no 
music anywhere; not a sound was 
audibleinthe room. “ Where do you 
hear the music?” he asked. “ Up 
there,” with a glance at the ceiling. 
“Since when?” “Since you went 
on your knees. Don’t you hear it ? 
Listen!” And he lifted his hand, 
and his large eyes opened wide, as 
if he were in an ecstasy Gomin 
remained silent, in a kind of awe. 
Suddenly the child started up with 
a convulsive cry of joy, and ex- 
claimed, “I hear my mother’s 
voice amongst them!” He was 
looking towards the window, his 
lips parted, his whole face alight 
with a wild joy and curiosity. .Go- 
min called to him, twice, three 
times, asking him to say what he 
saw. He didnot hear him ; he made 
no answer, but fell back slowly on 
his pillow, and remained motion- 
less. He did not speak agin un- 
til Lasne came to relieve Gomin. 
Then, after along interval ofsilence, 
he made a sign as if he wanted 
something. Lasne asked him what 
it was. 

“Do you think my sister could 
hear the music?” he said. “ How 
she would like it!’’ He turned his 
head with a start towards the win- 
dow again, his eyes opening with 
the same expression of joyous sur- 
prise, and uttered a half-inarticu- 
late exclamation; then looking at 
Lasne, he whispered: “ Listen! I 
have something totell you!” Lasne 
took his hand, and bent down to 
hear. But no words came—would 
never more come from the child’s 
still parted lips. He was dead. 

So ended the tragedy of the 
Temple. There is nothing more to 
tell. Why should we follow the 
ghastly story of the stolen heart, 
deposited in the “ vase with seven- 
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teen stars,” then surreptitiously ab- 
stracted by the physician’s pupil, 
until all faith in the authenticity of 
the alleged relic evaporates ? 
Neither is it profitable to discuss 
the controversy which arose over 
the resting-place of the martyred 
child; for even in his grave he was 
pursued by malignant disputations. 
Enough for us to hear and to believe 
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that the son of the kings of France 
was accompanied to the grave by 
a few humane municipals and by 
his faithful friend Lasne; and that 
his dust still reposes in an obscure 
spot of the Cemetery of S. Margaret. 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, undis 
turbed and undistinguished under 
its grassy mound beneath the sha- 
dow of the church close by. 





SUBSTANTIAL GENERATIONS. 


It is customary with most of the 
peripatetic writers to assume that 
the Aristotelic hypothesis of sub- 
stantial generations, as understood 
by S. Thomas and by his school, 
cannot be rejected without upset- 
ting the whole scholastic philosophy. 
Nothing is more false. Suarez, than 
whom no modern writer has labor- 
ed more successfully in defending 
and developing the scholastic phi- 
losophy, rejects the fundamental 
principle of the Aristotelic theory, 
and maintains that no generation 
of new compound substances fs pos- 
sible, unless the matter which is 
destined to receive a new form pos- 
sess an entity of its own, and be in- 
trinsically constituted of act and 
potency, contrary to the universal 
opinion of the peripatetic school. 
“The first matter,” says he, “has 
of itself, and not through its form, 
its actual entity of essence, though it 
has it not without an intrinsic lean- 
ing towards the form.”* And 
again: “ The first matter has also of 


* Dico ergo primo: Materia prima ex se, et non 
intrinsece a forma, habet suam entitatem actualem 
essentize, quamvis non habeat illam nisi cum intrin- 
seca habitudine ad formam.—Disf, Metaph. 13, 
eect. 4, 2. 9. 


itself and by itself t¢s actual entity of 
existence distinct from the existence 
of the form, though it has it not 
independently of the form.” * That 
these two propositions clash with 
the Aristotelic and Thomistic doc: 
trine we need not prove, as we have 
already shown that neither S. Tho- 
mas nor Aristotle admitted in their 
first matter anything but the mere 
potency of being; and although 
Aristotle sometimes calls the first 
matter “a substance ” and “a sub- 
ject,” he expressly warns us that 
such a substance is in potency, and 
such a subject is destitute of all in- 
trinsic act. Hence it is plain that 
the first matter of Suarez is not the 
first matter of the peripatetics; 
whence it follows that the form 
which is received in such a matter 
is not a strictly substantial form, 
since it cannot give the frst being 
to a matter having a first initial be- 
ing of itsown. Hence the Suare- 
zian theory, though full of peripa- 

* Dico secundo: Materia prima etiam habet in se 
et per se entitatem, seu actualitatem, existentiz dis- 
tinctam ab existentia forme, quamvis illam habeat 
dependenter a forma.—/é7d. n. 13. 


tSubjectum secundum privationem.—Arist. 8. 
Metaph., n. 1. 
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tetic spirit, and formulated in the 
common language of the peripatetic 
school, is radically opposed to the 
rigid peripatetic doctrine, and de- 
stroys its foundation. “If the first 
matter,” says S. ‘Thomas, “ had any 
form of its own, it would be some- 
thing in act; and consequently 
such a matter would not, at the su- 
pervening of any other form, acquire 
its first being, but it would only be- 
come such or such a being; and 
thus there would be no true sub- 
stantial generation, but mere altera- 
tion. Hence all those who assum- 
ed that the first subject of genera- 
tion is some kind of body, as air or 
water, taught that generation is 
nothing but alteration.”* This re- 
mark of the holy doctor may be 
well applied to the Suarezian theory ; 
for in such a theory the first matter 
is “something in act” and has “a 
form of its own.” And, therefore, 
whoever adopts the Suarezian theo- 


ry must give up all idea of truly 


substantial generations. Yet no 
one who has a grain of judgment 
will pretend that Suarez, by framing 
his new theory, upset the scholastic 
philosophy. 

The truth is that, as there are 
two definitions of the substantial 
form (gue dat primum esse materia : 
que dat primum esse rei), so also 
there are two manners of under- 
standing the so-called “ substantial ” 
generation; and, whilst Aristotle 
and his followers assumed without 
any good proof¢ that the specific 


* Si enim materia prima haberet aliquam formam 
propriam, per eam esset aliquid actu ; et sic, quum 
superinduceretur alia forma, non simpliciter materia 
per eam esset, sed fieret hoc vel illud ens ; et sic es— 
set generatio secundum quid, et non simpliciter. 
Unde omnes ponentes primum subjectum esse aliquod 
corpus, ut aérem et aquam, posuerunt generationem 
idem esse quod alterationem.— / 8. Metaph., lect.1. 

+ Cardinal Tolomei, who was not only a well-read 
man, but also a peripatetic at heart, candidly con- 
fesses that the peripatetic view of generation has 
never been substantiated. ‘“ Depend upon it, ” say s 
he, “either no sound argument can be adduced in 
proof of the peripatetic system. and we must, accord- 
ingly, simply postulate it ; or, if any proof can be 
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form of a generated compound gives 
the first being to the matter of the 
compound, and is, therefore, a strict- 
ly substantial form, the modern 
school demonstrates from the princi- 
ples of the scholastic philosophy, 
no less than from positive science, 
that the specific form of a physical 
compound does not give the first be- 
ing to the matter of the compound, 
but only to the compound nature it- 
self; and, therefore, is to be called 
an essential rather than a truly and 
strictly substantial form.* 

The primitive material substance, 
which is constituted of matter and 
substantial form, cannot but be 
physically simple—that is, free from 
all composition of parts—though it 
is metaphysically compounded, or 
(as we would prefer to say) constt- 
tuted of act and potency. This 
being the case, it evidently follows 
that all substance physically com- 
pounded must involve in its essen- 
tial constitution something else be- 
sides the matter and the substantial 
form; for it must contain in itself 
both that which gives the first being 
to the physical components, and 
that which gives the first being to 
the resulting physical compound. 

Hence in all substance which is 
physically compounded of material 
parts there are always two kinds 
of formal constituents. The first 
kind belongs to the components, 
the second to the compound. ‘The 
first consists of the substantial 
adduced, it consists in the sole argument from au- 
thority.” Crede mihi; vel solidi nihil afferri potest 
pro systemate peripatetico adstruendo, adeoque sim- 
pliciter erit postulandum; vel unico a nobis allecto 
argumento (auctoritatis) satis est roboris ad ipsum 
confirmandum.—PAz2. Mentis et Sensuum, diss 8, 
phys. gen. concl. 2. And speaking of the argument 
drawn from substantial changes, he declares it to be 
a mere sophism: Est mera petitio principli, et 
zequivocatio inter materiam primam ab omnibus phi- 
losophis admissam, et materiam primam Aristoteli- 
cam.—/éid. See Tongiorgi, Cosmo/., lib. 1, c. 2,n. 
42 et seq. 

* On the difference between substantial and es- 


sential forms, see THE CaTHotic Wor.p, Novem- 
ber, 1873, p. 190. 
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forms by which the components are 
constituted in their substantial be- 
ing; which forms must actually re- 
main in the compound; for the 
substantial being of the components 
is the material cause of the physi- 
cal compound, and is the sole rea- 
son why the physical compound re- 
ceives the name of substance. The 
second is the principle by which the 
first components, or elements, are 
formed into a compound specific 
nature. In other terms, the speci- 
fic compound is “a substance,” be- 
cause it is made up of substances, 
or primitive elements, constituted 
of matter and substantial form; 
whilst the same specific compound 
is “a compound ” and is “ of such 
a specific nature,” owing to the 
composition, and to such a compo- 
sition, of the primitive elements. 
This composition is the essential 
form of the material compound. 

We may here remark that the 
substantial-forms of the component 
elements, taken together, constitute 
what may be calied the remote for- 
mal principle of the compound es- 
sence (principium formale quod, seu 
remotum), whilst the specific com- 
position constitutes the proximate 
formal principle of the same com- 
pound essence (frincipium formale 
quo, seu proximum). 
primitive element is immediately 
constituted by its substantial form, 
so is the physically compound es- 
sence immediately constituted by 
its specific composition. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
the matter which is the subject of 
the specific composition is not the 
first matter of Aristotle, but a num- 
ber of primitive substances, and 
that these substances are endowed 
with real activity no less than with 
real passivity, and therefore contain 
in themselves such powers as are 
calculated to bind together the 


For, as each~ 
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parts of the compound system, in 
this or in that manner, according 
to the geometric disposition and 
the respective distances of the 
same. For, as the power of matter 
is limited to Jocal action, it is the 
Zocal disposition and co-ordination 
of the primitive elements that de- 
termines the mode of exertion of 
the elementary powers, inasmuch 
as it determines the special condi- 
tions under which the Newtonian 
law has to be carried into execu- 
tion. On such a determination the 
specific composition and the speci- 
fic properties of the compound na- 
ture proximately depend. 

The composition of matter with 
matter is confessedly an accidental 
entity, and arises from accidental 
action. It would, however, be a 
manifest error to pretend that such 
a composition is an accidental form 
of the compound nature. For no- 
thing is accidental to a subject but 
what supervenes to it; whereas the 
composition does not supervene to 
the compound, but enters into its 
very constitution. On the other 
hand, the composition does not de- 
serve the name of substantial form 
in the strict sense of the word, 
since it does not give the first be- 
ing to the matter it compounds. 
We might, indeed, call it a substan- 
tial form in a wider sense; for in 
the same manner as a compound 
of many substances is called “a 
substance,” so can the form of the 
substantial compound be called 
“substantial.” But to avoid the 
danger of equivocation, we shall 
not use this epithet; and we pre- 
fer to say that the specific compo- 
sition is the matural or the essential 
form of the material compound, so 
far at least as there is question 
of compounds purely material. 
This essential or natural form may 
be properly defined as the act by 
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which a number of physical parts or 
terms are formed into one compound 
essence, Of, more concisely, the act 
which gives the first being to the speci- 
fic compound ; which latter defini- 
tion is admitted by the schoolmen, 
though, as interpreted by them, it 
leads to no satisfactory results, as 
we shall see presently. 

The first physical compound 
which possesses a permanent spe- 
cific constitution is called “a mole- 
cule.” Those physicists who as- 
sume matter to be intrinsically ex- 
tended and continuous, by the 
name of molecule understand a lit- 
tle mass filling the space occupied 
by its volume, hard, indivisible, and 
unchangeable, to which they also 
give the name of “atom.” But this 
opinion, which is a relic of the an- 
cient physical theories, is fast los- 
ing ground among the men of sci- 
ence, owing to the fact that mole- 
cules are subject to internal move- 
ments, and therefore composed of 
discrete parts. Such discrete parts 
must be simple and unextended ele- 
ments, as we have demonstrated. 
Hence a molecule is nothing but @ 
number of simple elements (some at- 
tractive and some repulsive) perma- 
nently connected by mutual action in 
one dynamical system. We say per- 
manently connected; because no 
system of elements which lacks 
stability can constitute permanent 
substances, such as we meet every- 
where in nature. Yet the stability 
of the molecular system is not an ab- 
solute, but only a relative, unchange- 
ableness; for, although the bond 
which unites the parts of the mole- 
cular system must (at least in the 
case of primitive molecules) remain 
always the same in hind, it can 
(even in the case of primitive mole- 
cules) become different in degree 
within the limits of its own kind. 
And thus any molecule can be alter- 
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ed by heat, by cold, by pressure, etc., 
without its specific constitution be- 
ing impaired. A molecule of hy- 
drogen is specifically the same at 
two different temperatures, because 
the change of temperature merely 
modifies the bond of the constituent 
elements, without destroying it or 
making it specifically different; and 
the same is true of all other natural 
substances. 

The material constituent of a 
molecular system is, as we have 
said, a number of primitive ele- 
ments. These elements may be 
more or less numerous, and possess 
greater or less power, either attrac- 
tive or repulsive; on condition, 
however, that attraction shall prevail 
in the system; for without the pre- 
valence of attraction no permanent 
composition is possible. 

The forma/ constituent of a mole- 
cular system, or that which causes 


the said primitive elements to be a 
molecule, is the determination by 
which the elements are bound with 
one another in a definite manner, 
and subjected to a definite law of 
motion with respect to one another. 


Such a determination is in each 
of the component elements the re- 
sultant of the actions of all the 
others. 

The matter of the molecular sys- 
tem is disposed to receive such a de- 
termination, or natural form, by the 
relative disposition of the elements 
involved in the system. Such a dis- 
position is local; for the resultant 
of the actions by which the ele- 
ments are bound with one another 
depends on their relative distances 
as a condition. 

The efficient cause of the molecu- 
lar system are the elements them- 
selves; for it is by the exertion of 
their respective powers that they 
unite in one permanent system 
when placed under suitable me- 
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chanical conditions. The original 
conditions under which the mole- 
cules of the primitive compound 
substances were formed must be 
traced to the sole will of the Crea- 
tor, who from the beginning dispos- 
ed all things in accordance with the 
ends to be obtained through them 
in the course of all centuries. 

Moleciles may differ from one 
another, both as to their matter and 
as to their form. They differ in 
matter when they consist of a dif- 
ferent number of primitive ele- 
ments, or of elements possessing 
different degrees of active power 
or of a different proportion of at- 
tractive and repulsive elements. 
They differ as to their form, when 
their constitution subjects them to 
different mechanical laws; for as 
the law of movement and of mutual 
action which prevails within a 
molecule is a formal result of its 
molecular constitution, we can al- 
ways ascertain the difference of the 
constitution by the difference of the 
law. 

It is well known that the law ac- 
cording to which a system of ma- 
terial points acts and moves can be 
expressed or represented by a cer- 
tain number of mathematical form- 
ulas. The equations by which the 
mutual dynamjcal relations of the 
elements in a molecular system 
should be represented are of three 
classes. Some should represent the 
mutual actions to which such ele- 
ments are subjected at any given 
moment of time; and these equa- 
tions would contain differentials of 
the second order. Other equations 
should represent the velocities with 
which such elements move at any 
instant of time; and these equations 
would contain differentials of the 
first order. Other equations, in 
fine, should determine the place oc- 
cupied by each of such elements at 
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any given moment, and consequent- 
ly the figure of the molecular sys- 
tem ; and these last equations would 
be free from differential terms. The 
equations exhibiting the mutual ac- 
tions must be obtained from the 
consideration of positive data, like 
all other equations expressing the 
conditions of agiven problem. The 
equations exhibiting the velocities 
of the vibrating elements can be 
obtained by the integration of the 
preceding ones. The equations 
determining the relative position 
of the elements at any moment of 
time will arise from the integration 
of those which express the veloci- 
ties of the vibrating points. Had 
we sufficient data concerning the 
internal actions of a molecule, and 
sufficient mathematical skill to car- 
ry out all the operations required, 
we would be able to determine with 
mathematical accuracy the whole 
constitution of such a molecule, and 
all the properties flowing from such 
a constitution. This, unfortunate- 
ly, we cannot do as yet with regard 
to the molecule of any natural sub- 
stance in particular ; and, therefore, 
we must content ourselves with the 
general principle that those mole- 
cular systems are of the same kind 
whose constitution can be exhibited 
by mathematical formulas of the same 
form, and those molecules are of a 
different kind whose constitution 
is represented Sy mathematical form- 
ulas of a different form. This prin- 
ciple is self-evident ; for the formu- 
las by which the mechanical re!a- 
tions of the elements are determin- 
ed cannot be of the same form, un- 
less the conditions which they ex- 
press are of the same nature ; where- 
as it is no less evident that two 
molecular systems cannot be of the 
same kind when their mechanical 
constitution implies conditions of a 
different nature. 
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Two molecules of the same kind 
may differ accidentally—that is, as to 
their mode of being—without any 
essential change in their specific 
constitution. ‘Thus, two molecules 
of hydrogen may be under different 
pressure, or at a different tempe- 
rature, without any specific change. 
In this case, the mechanical rela- 
tions between the elements of the 
molecule undergo an accidental 
change, and the equations by which 
such relations are expressed are 
also accidentally modified, inasmuch 
as some of the quantities involved 
in them acquire a different value ; 
but the form of the equations, which 
is the exponent of the specific na- 
ture of the substance, remains un- 
changed. 

From these remarks four conclu- 
sions can be drawn. The first is 
that molecules consisting of a dif- 
ferent number of constituent ele- 
ments always differ in kind. For 
it is impossible for such molecules 
to be represented by equations of 
the same form. 

The second is that a molecule is 
one owing to the oneness of the 
common tie between its constituent 
elements, and to their common and 
stable dependence on one mechani- 
cal law. Hence a molecule is not 
one substance, but one compound na- 
ture involving a number of substan- 
ces conspiring to form a permanent 
principle of actions and passions 
of acertain kind. In other terms, 
a molecule is not wmum substantiale, 
but unum essentiale or unum natu- 
rale. 

The third is that the specific 
form of a molecule admits of differ- 
ent degrees within the limits of its 
species. ‘This conclusion was quite 
unknown to the followers of Aris- 
totle; and S. Thomas reprehends 
Averroés for having said that the 
forms of the elements (fire, water, 
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air, and earth) could pass through 
different degrees of perfection, 
whilst Aristotle teaches that they 
are in indivisibili, and that every 
change in the form changes the 
specific essence.* Yet it is evident 
that as there can be circles, ellipses, 
and other curves having a different 
degree of curvature, while preserv- 
ing the same specific form, so also 
can molecules admit of a different 
degree of closeness in their consti- 
tution without trespassing on the 
limits of their species. So long as 
the changes made in a molecule do 
not interfere with the conditions on 
which the form of its equations de- 
pends, so long the specific constitu- 
tion of the molecule remains unim- 
paired. Mathematical formulas are 
only artificial abridgments of meta- 
physical expressions ; and their ac- 
cidental changes express but the 
accidental changes of the thing 
which they represent. On the other 
hand, it is well known that the 
equations by which the specific 
constitution of a compound system 
is determined can preserve the 
same form, while some of the quan- 
tities they contain receive an in- 
crease or a decrease connected 
with a change of merely accidental 
conditions. 

The fourth conclusion is that a 
number of ‘primitive molecules of 
different kinds may combine to- 
gether in such a manner as to im- 
pair more or less their own individ- 
uality by fixing themselves in a new 
molecular system of greater com- 
plexity. Likewise, a molecular sys- 
tem of greater complexity is suscep- 
tible of resolution into less complex 
systems. These combinations and 
resolutions are the proper object 
of chemistry, which is ¢he sctence of 
the laws, principles, and conditions of 


* Summa Theol., p. 1, q- 76, a 4- 
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the specific changes of natural sub- 
stances, and to which metaphysi- 
cians must humbly refer when 
treating of substantial generation, 
if they wish to reason on the solid 
ground of facts. 

We have thus briefly stated what 
we hold to be the true scientific 
and philosophic view of the consti- 
tution of natural substances; and 
as we have carefully avoided all 
gratuitous assumptions, we feel 
confident that our readers need no 
further arguments to be convinced 
of its value as compared with the 
hypothetical views of the old physi- 
cists. As, however, the conclusions 
of the peripatetic school concerning 
the constitution and generation of 
natural substances have still some 
ardent supporters, who think that 
the strictly substantial generations 
and corruptions are demonstrated 
by unanswerable arguments, we 


have yet to show that such pretend- 


ed arguments consist of mere as- 
sumption and equivocation. 

The first argument in favor of 
the old theory may be presented 
under the following form: “ Every 
natural substance is unum per se— 
that is, substantially one. There- 
fore no natural substance implies 
more than ome substantial form.” 
The antecedent is assumed as evi- 
dent, and the consequent is proved 
by the principle that “from two 
beings in act it is impossible to 
obtain a being substantially one.” 
Hence it is concluded that all nat- 
ural substances, as water, flesh, iron, 
etc., have a substantial form which 
gives to the first matter the being 
of water, of flesh, of iron, etc. 

This argument, instead of prov- 
ing the truth of the theory, proves 
its weakness; for it consists of a 
petitio principii. What right has 
the peripatetic school to assume 
that every natural substance is unum 
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per se substantially ? A substance 
physically simple is, of course, ua- 
um per se substantially ; but water, 
flesh, iron, and the other natural 
substances are not physically sim- 
ple, since they imply quantity of 
mass and quantity of volume, 
which presuppose a number of ma- 
terial terms actually distinct, and 
therefore possessing their distinct 
substantial forms. No compound 
substance can be unum per se as a 
substance; it can be uaum per se 
only as a compound essence; and 
for this reason every natural sub- 
stance contains as many substantial 
forms as it contains primitive ele- 
ments, whereas it has only one es- 
sential form, which gives the first 
being to its compound nature. 
This one essential form is, as we 
have explained, the specific compo- 
sition of its constituent elements. 
The principle “ From two beings 
in act it is impossible to obtain a 
being substantially one ”’ is perfectly 
true; but it will be false if, instead 
of “ substantially,” we put “ essen- 
tially”; for all essences physically 
compounded result from the union 
of a certain number of actual be- 
ings, and yet every compound es- 
sence is unum per se essentially, 
though not substantially. For, as 
unum per accidens is that which has 
something superadded to its essen- 
tial principles, so umum per se is 
that which includes nothing in it- 
self but its essential principles ; and 
consequently every essence, as such, 
is unum per se, whether it be physi- 
cally simple or not—that is, whether 
it be one substance or a number 
of substances conspiring into a 
specific compound. Hence flesh, 
water, iron, and every other na- 
tural substance may be, and are, 
unum per se, notwithstanding the 
fact that they consist of a number 
of primitive elements and contain 
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as many substantial forms. as com- 
ponents. 4 

It is therefore manifest that this 
first argument has no_ strength. 
No ancient or modern philosopher 
has ever proved that any natural 
substance is substantially one. To 
prove such an assertion it would be 
necessary to show that the physical 
compound is physically simple; 
which, we trust, no one will attempt 
toshow. EvenLiberatore, whose ef- 
forts to revive among us the peripa- 
tetic theory have been so remarka- 
ble, seems to have felt the utter im- 
possibility of substantiating such an 
arbitrary supposition by anything 
like a proof, as he lays it down 
without even pretending to investi- 
gate its value. “True bodies,” 
says he—“ that is, bodies which are 
substances, and not mere aggre- 
gates of substances—are essentially 
constituted of matter and substan- 
tial form.”* Indeed, if a body is 
not an aggregate of substances, it 
must be evident to every one that 
the essence of that body is exclu- 
sively constituted of matter and 
substantial form. But where is a 
body to be found which is not an 
aggregate of substances—that is, of 
primitive elements? The learned 
author omits to examine this essen- 
tial point, clearly because there are 
neither facts in science nor argu- 
ments in philosophy by which it 
can be settled favorably to the 
peripatetic view. Thus the whole 
theory of substantial generations, 
understood in the peripatetic sense, 
rests On a mere assumption contra- 
dicted, as we know, by natural sci- 
ence no less than by metaphysical 
reasoning. 

The second argument of the peri- 


* Vera corpora, qu nimirum substantiz sunt, 
et mon aggregata substantiarum, componuntur 
quoad essentiam ex materia et forma substantiali.— 
Liberatore, Metaph. Special., p. 1, 0. 53. 
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patetic school is as follows: When 
the matter has its first being, all 
form supervening to it is accidental ; 
for the matter which has its first be- 
ing cannot receive but a being secun- 
dum guid—that is, a mode of being 
which is an accident. But the na- 
tural substance cannot be constitut- 
ed by an accidental form. There- 
fore the form of the natural sub- 
stance does not supervene to any 
matter having its first being, but 
itself gives the first being to its 
matter, and therefore is a strictly 
substantial form. 

Our answer is very plain. We 
admit that, when the matter has 
its first being, all supervening form 
is accidental Zo if ; and we admit, 
also, that the composition of mat- 
ter with matter is an accidental en- 
tity, and gives to the matter an 
accidental mode of being. This, 
however, does not mean that the 
specific composition is an accidental 
form of the compound nature. 
Composition, as compared with sub- 
stance, is an accident; but, as com- 
pared with the essence of the com- 
pound, is an essential constituent, 
as we have already remarked; for 
it is of the essence of all physi- 
cal compounds to have a number 
of substances as their matter, and 
a specific composition as their form. 
In other terms, the essence of a 
physical compound involves sub- 
stance and accident alike; but 
what is an accident of the compo- 
nent substances is not an accident 
of the compound essence. Hence 
the proposition, “‘ The natural sub- 
stance cannot be constituted by an 
accidental form,” must be distin- 
guished. If “natural substance” 
stands for the primitive substances 
that constitute the matter of the 
compound nature, the proposition is 
true; for all such substances have 
their strictly substantial forms, as 
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isobvious. If “ natural substance ” 
stands for the compound nature 
itself, inasmuch as it is a compound 
of acertain species, then the pro- 
position must be subdistinguished. 
For, if by “accidental form” we 
understand an accident of the com- 
ponent substances, the proposition 
will be false; for, evidently, the 
compound nature is constituted by 
composition, and composition is an 
accident of the components. Whilst, 
if the words “ accidental form ” are 
meant to express an accident of the 
compound nature, then the proposi- 
tion is true again ; for the composi- 
tion is not an accidental, but an es- 
sential, constituent of the com- 
pound, as every one must concede. 
Yet “essential” is not to be con- 
founded with “substantial”; and 
therefore, though all natural sub- 
stances must have their essential 
form, it does not follow that such a 
form gives the first being to the 
matter, but only that it gives the 
first being to the specific compound 
inasmuch as it is such a compound. 
Had the peripatetics kept in view, 
when treating of natural substances, 
the necessary distinction between the 
essential and the strictly substantial 
forms, they would possibly have 
concluded, with the learned Card. 
Tolomei, that their theory was “a 
groundless assumption,” and their 
arguments a“ begging the question.” 
But, unfortunately, Aristotle’s au- 
thority, before the discoveries of 
modern science, had such a weight 
with our forefathers that they 
scarcely dared to question what 
they believed to be the cardinal 
point of his philosophy. But let 
us go on. 

A third argument in favor of the 
old theory is drawn from the con- 
stitution of man. In man the soul 
is a substantial form, the root of all 
his properties, and the constituent 
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of the human substance. Hence 
all other natural substances, it is 
argued, must have in a_ similar 
manner some substantial principle 
containing the formal reason of 
their constitution, of their natural 
properties, and of their operations. 
“The fact that man is composed 
of matter and of substantial form 
shows,” says Suarez, “that in na- 
tural things there is a substantial 
subject naturally susceptible of be- 
ing informed by a substantial act. 
Such a subject (the matter) is 
therefore an imperfect and incom- 
plete substance, and requires to be 
constantly under some substantial 
act.”* Whence it follows that all 
natural substance consists of mat- 
ter actuated by a substantial form. 
This argument, according to Sco- 
tus and his celebrated school, is 
based on a false assumption. Man 
is not one substance, but one nature 
resulting from the union of two 
distinct substances, the spiritual 
and the material; and to speak of 
a human substance as one is nothing 
less than to beg the whole question. 
Every one must admit that the 
human soul is the natural form of 
the animated body, and that, inas- 
much as it is a substance and not 
an accident, the same soul may be 
called a “substantial ”’ form; but, 
according to the Scotistic school, 
to which we cannot but adhere on 
this point, it is impossible to admit 
the Thomistic notion that the soul 
gives the first being to the matter 
of the body, so as to constitute one 
substance with it; and accordingly 
it is impossible to admit that the 
soul is a strictly “ substantial ” form 


* Hominis ergo compositio ex materia et forma 
substantiali ostendit, esse in rebus naturalibus quod- 
dam subjectum naturale natura sua aptum ut infor- 
metur actu aliquo substantiali ; ergo tale subjectum 
imperfectum et incompletum est in genere substan- 
tiz ; petit ergo esse semper sub aliquo actu substan- 
tiali—Suarez, Disp. Metaph. 15, sect. 1, 0. 7- 
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in the rigid peripatetic sense of the 
word; and thus the above argu- 
ment, which is based entirely on 
the unity of human sudstance, comes 
to naught, 

This is not the place to develop 
the reasons adduced by the Scotists 
and by others against the Thomistic 
school, or to refute the arguments 
by which the latter have supported 
their opinion. We will merely re- 
mark that, according to a principle 
universally received, by the Tho- 
mists no less than by their oppo- 
nents (Actus est gui distinguit), there 
can be no distinct substantial terms 
without distinct substantial acts; 
and consequently our body cannot 
have distinct substantial parts, un- 
less it has as many distinct substan- 
tial acts. And as there is no 


doubt that there are in our body a 
great number of distinct substantial 
parts (as many, in fact, as there are 
primitive elements of matter), there 


is no doubt that there are also a 
great number of distinct substantial 
acts. It is not true, therefore, that 
the human body (or any other 
body) is constituted by one “ sub- 
stantial” form. ‘The soul is not 
defined as the first act of matter, but 
it is defined as the first act of a phy- 
sical organic body; which means 
that the body must possess its own 
physical being and its dodily and 
organic form before it can be in- 
formed by asoul. And surely such 
a body needs not receive from the 
soul what it already possesses as a 
condition of its information; it 
must therefore receive that alone in 
regard to which it is still potentiai ; 
and this is, not the first act of be- 
ing, but the first act of life. But if 
the soul were a strictly “ substan- 
tial ” form according to the Thomis- 
tic opinion, it should be the first act 
of matter as such, and it would 
have no need of a previously-form- 
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ed physical organie body; for the 
position of such a form would, of 
itself, entail the existence of its sub- 
stantial term. We must therefore 
conclude that the human soul is 
called a “substantial” form, simply 
because it is a substance and not 
an accident,* and because, in the 
language of the schools, all the “ es- 
sential” forms have been called 
“ substantial,” as we have noticed 
at the beginning of this article. 
We believe that it is owing to this 
double meaning of the epithet “ sub- 
stantial” that both S. ‘Thomas and 
his followers were led to confound 
the natural and essential with the 
strictly substantial forms. They 
reasoned thus: “ What is not acci- 
dental must be substantial”; and 
they did not reflect that “ what is 
not accidental may be essential,” 
without being substantial in the 
meaning attached by them to the 
term. 

But since we cannot here dis- 
cuss the question concerning the 
human soul as its importance de- 
serves, let us admit, for the sake of 
the argument, that the human soul 
gives the first being to its body, and 
is thus a strictly substantial form 
in the sense intended by our op- 
ponents. It still strikes us that no 
logical mind can from such a par- 
ticular premise draw such a general 
conclusion as is drawn in the ob- 
jected argument. Is it lawful to 
apply to inanimate bodies in the 
conclusion what in the premises is 
asserted only of animated beings ? 
Or is there any parity between the 
form of the human nature and that 
of a piece of chalk? The above- 


* This reason 1s given by Suarez: ‘“ Homo constat 
forma substantiali ut intrinseca causa. . . . Namani- 
ma rationalis substantia est et non accidens, ut petet, 
quia per se manet separata a corpore, quum sit im- 
mortalis ; est ergo per se subsistens et independens 
asubjecto. Non ergo est accidens, sed substantia " 
—Disp. Metaph. 15, sect. 1, n. 6. 
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mentioned Card. Tolomei well re- 
marks that “such a pretended par- 
ity is full of disparities, and that 
from the human soul, rational, 
spiritual, subsistent, and immortal, 
we cannot infer the nature of those 
incomplete, corruptible, and cor- 
poreal entities which enter into the 
constitution of purely material 
things. ”* 

That “all natural substances 
must have some substantial princi- 
ple” we fully admit. For we have 
shown that in every natural com- 
pound there are just as many sub- 
stantial forms as there are primitive 
elements in it, and therefore there 
is no doubt that each point of mat- 
ter receives its first being through 
a strictly substantial form. But 
these substantial forms are the forms 
of the components; they are not 
the specific form of the compound. 
Nor do we deny that the properties 
of the compound must be ultimate- 


ly traced to some substantial prin- 
ciple; for we admit the common 
axiom that “the first principle of 
the being is the first principle of its 
operations’; and thus we attribute 
the activity of the compound na- 
ture to the substantial forms of 


its components. But we maintain 
that the same components may con- 
stitute different specific compounds 
having different properties and dif- 
ferent operations, according as they 
are disposed in different manners 
and subjected to a different com- 
position. This being evident, we 
must be allowed to conclude that 
the proximate and specific consti- 
tuent form of a compound inani- 
mate nature is nothing else than its 
specific composition. 

Our opponents cannot evade this 

* Hac paritas est innumeris affecta disparitati- 
bus, quantu.n videlicet interest inter animam ra- 
tionalem, spiritualem, per se subsistentem, immor- 


talem, et entitates quasdam corporeas, corrupti- 
biles, incompletas.—Loc. cit. 
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conclusion, which annihilates the 
whole peripatetic theory, unless 
they show either that there may be 
a compound without composition, 
or that in natural things there is no 
material composition of substantial 
parts. The first they cannot prove, 
as a compound without composi- 
tion is a mere contradiction. Nor 
can they prove the second ; for they 
admit that natural substances are 
extended, and it is evident that 
there can be no material extension 
without parts outside of parts, and 
therefore without material composi- 
tion. 

As to the passage of Suarez ob- 
jected in the argument, two simple 
remarks will suffice. The first is 
that “the fact that man is compos- 
ed of matter and substantial form 
does not show that in other natural 
things there is a substantial subject 
naturally susceptible of being in- 
formed by a substantial act”; un- 
less, indeed, the epithet “ substan- 
tial” be taken in the sense of 
“ essential,” as we have above ex- 
plained. But, even in this case, 
there will always be an immense 
difference between such essential 
forms, because the form of a human 
body must be a substance, whilst 
the form of the purely material com- 
pounds can be nothing else than 
composition. The second remark 
is that, as the first matter, accord- 
ing to Suarez, has its own entity of 
essence and its own entity of exis- 
tence, “the substantial subject na- 
turally susceptible of being inform- 
ed” has neither need nor capability 
of receiving its frst being; whence 
it follows that such a substantial 
subject is never susceptible of be- 
ing informed by a truly and strictly 
substantial form. We know that 
Suarez rejects this inference on the 
ground that the entity of matter. 
according to him, is incomplete, and 
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requires to be perfected by a sub- 
stantial form. But the truth is that 
no strictly substantial form can be 
conceived to inform a matter which 
has already an actual entity of its 
own; for the substantial form is 
not simply that which jerfects the 
matter (for every form perfects the 
matter), but it is that which gives 
to it the first being, as all philoso- 
phers agree. On the other hand, 
it might be proved that the matter 
which is a subject of natural genera- 
tions is not an éncomplete substantial 
entity, and that the intrinsic act 
by which it is constituted, is not, 
as Suarez pretends, an act secundum 
guid, but an act simpliciter ; it be- 
ing evident that nothing can be in 
act secundum quid unless it be 
already in act simpliciter ; whence 
it is manifest that the frst act of 
matter cannot be an act secundum 
quid. 

It would take too long to discuss 


here the whole Suarezian theory. 
Its fundamental points are two: 
The first, that the matter which is 
the subject of natural generations 
“has an entity of its own”; the 
second, that “ such an entity is sub- 


stantially incomplete.” The first 
of these two points he establishes 
against the peripatetics with very 
good reasons, drawn from the nature 
of generation; but the second he 
does not succeed in demonstrating, 
as he does not, and cannot, de- 
monstrate that an act secundum quia 
precedes the act simpliciter. For 
this reason we ventured to say in 
our previous article that the first 
matter of Suarez corresponds to our 
primitive elements, which, though 
unknown to him, are, in fact, the 
first physical matter of which the 
natural substances are composed. 
What we mean is that, though Sua- 
rez intended to prove something 
else, he has only succeeded in prov- 
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ing that the matter of which natu- 
ral substances are composed is as 
true and as complete a substance 
as any primitive substance can be. 
And we even entertain some suspi- 
cion that this great writer would 
have held a language much more 
conformable to our modern views, 
had he not been afraid of striking 
too heavy a biow at the peripatetic 
school, then so formidable and re- 
spected. For why should he call 
“substantial” the forms of com- 
pound bodies, when he knew that 
the matter of those bodies had al- 
ready an actual entity of its own? 
He certainly saw that such forms 
were by no means the substantial 
forms of S. Thomas and of Aristo- 
tle; but was it prudent to state the 
fact openly, and to draw from it 
such other conclusions as would 
have proved exceedingly distasteful 
to the greatest number of his con- 
temporaries? However this may 
be, it cannot be denied that the 
Suarezian theory, granting to the 
matter of the bodies an entity of its 
own, leads to the rejection of the 
truly substantial generations, and 
to the final adoption of the doctrine 
which we are maintaining in accor- 
dance with the received principles 
of modern natural science. But let 
us proceed. 

The fourth argument in favor of 
the old theory is the following: If 
the components remain actually in 
the compound, and do not lose their 
substantial forms by the accession 
of a new substantial form, it follows 
that no new substance is ever gen- 
erated; and thus what we call “new 
substances ”’ will be only “ new ac- 
cidental aggregates of substances,’ 
and there will be no substantial dif- 
ference between them. But this 
cannot be admitted; for who will 
admit that bread and flesh are sud- 
stantially identical? And yet who 
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can deny that from bread flesh can 
be generated ? 

We concede most explicitly that 
no new “substance” is, or can be, 
ever generated by natural processes. 
God alone can produce a substance, 
and he produces it by creation. To 
say that natural causes can destroy 
the substantial forms by which the 
matter is actuated, and produce 
new substantial forms giving a new 
first being to the matter, is to en- 
dow the natural causes with a power 
infinitely superior to their nature. 
The action of a natural cause is the 
production of an accidental act; 
and so long as “ accidental ” does 
not mean “ substantial,” we contend 
that no substantial form can origi- 
nate from any natural agent or con- 
currence of natural agents. It is 
therefore evident for us that no 
“substance” can ever arise by na- 
tural generation. 

But, though this is true, it-is evi- 


dent also that from pre-existing sub- 
stances “a new compound nature ” 
can be generated by the action of: 


natural causes. These new com- 
pound natures are, indeed, called 
“new substances,” but they are the 
ald substances under a new specific 
composition; that is, they are not 
new as substances, though they 
form @ new specific compound. To 
say that such a compound is “a 
merely accidental aggregate of sub- 
stances” is no objection. Were 
we to maintain that one single sub- 
stance is an accidental aggregate 
of substances, the objection would 
Le very natural; but to say, as we 
do, that one compound essence -is an 
aggregate of substances united by 
accidental actions, is to say what 
is evidently true and unobjection- 
able. Yet we must add that the 
composition of such substances, ac- 
cidental though it be to them indi- 
vidually, is essential to the compound 
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nature; for this compound nature is 
a special essence, endowed with 
special properties dependent proxi- 
mately on the special composition, 
and only remotely on the substan- 
tial forms of the component sub- 
stances. 

That there may be “no substan- 
tial difference ” between two natur- 
al compounds is quite admissible ; 
but it does not follow from the ar- 
gument. It is admissible; because 
a different specific composition suf- 
fices to cause a different specific 
compound; as is the case with gum- 
arabic and cane-sugar, which con- 
sist of a different combination of 
the same components. Yet it does 
not follow from the argument; be- 
cause the specific composition of 
different compounds may require, 
and usually does require, a different 
set of components—that is, of sub- 
stances; which shows that there is 
also a substantial difference between 
natural compounds, although their 
essential form be not the substan- 
tial form of the peripatetics. 

Lastly, we willingly concede that 
bread and flesh are not substantial- 
ly identical ; but we must deny that 
their substantial difference arises 
from their having a different sub- 
stantial form. Bread and flesh are 
different specific compounds; they 
differ essentially and substantially, 
or formally and materially, because 
they involve different substances 
under a different specific composi- 
tion. To say that bread and flesh 
are the san:e matter under two differ- 
ent substantial forms would be to 
give the lie to scientific evidence. 
This we cannot do, however much 
we may admire the great men who, 
from want of positive knowledge, 
thought it the safest course to ac- 
cept from Aristotle what seemed to 
them a sufficient explanation of 
things. On the other hand, is it 
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not strange that our opponents, 
who admit of no other substantial 
form in man, except the soul, 
should now mention a substantial 
form of flesh? To be consistent, 
they should equally admit a sudstan- 
tial form of blood, a substantial form 
of bone, etc. Perhaps this would 
help them to understand that the 
epithet “substantial,” when applied 
to characterize the forms of mate- 
rial compounds, has been a source 
of innumerable equivocations, and 
that the schoolmen would have 
saved themselves much.trouble, and 
avoided inextricable difficulties, if 
they had made the necessary dis- 
tinction between substantial and 
essential forms. 

The arguments to which we have 
replied are the main support of the 
peripatetic doctrine; we, at least, 
have not succeeded in finding any 
other argument on the subject 
which calls for a special refutation. 
We beg, therefore, to conclude that 
the theory of strictly substantial 
generations, as well as that of the 
constitution of bodies, as held by 
the peripatetic school, rest on no 
better ground than “ assumption,’ 
or pelitio principit, as Card. Tolomei 
reluctantly avows. There would 
yet remain, as he observes, the ar- 
gument from authority; but when 
it is known that the great men 
whose authority is appealed to were 
absolutely ignorant of the most im- 
“portant facts and laws of molecular 
science, and when it is proved that 
such facts and laws exclude the 
very possibility of the old theory,* 
we are free to dismiss the argu- 
ment. “Were S. Thomas to come 
back on earth,” says Father Ton- 
giorgi, “ he would be a peripatetic no 
more.” No doubt of it. S. Tho- 
mas would teach his friends a les- 


* See Tongiorgi, Cosmol., lib. i. c. 2, 35. 
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son, by letting them know that his 
true followers are not those who 
shut their eyes to the evidence of 
facts, that they may not be disturb- 
ed in their peripateticism, but those 
who imitate him by endeavoring to 
utilize, in the interest of sound 
philosophy, the positive knowledge 
of their own time, as he did the 
scanty positive knowledge of his. 

But we have yet an important 
point to notice. The ancient theo- 
ry is wholly grounded on the possi- 
bility of the eduction of new sub- 
stantial forms out of the potency 
of matter; hence, if no truly sub- 
stantial form can be so educed, the 
theory falls to the ground. We 
have already shown that true sub- 
stantial forms giving the first being 
to the matter cannot naturally be 
educed out of the potency of mat- 
ter.* This would suffice to justify 
us in rejecting the peripatetic theo- 
ry. But to satisfy our peripatetic 
friends that we did not come too 
hastily to‘such a conclusion, and to 
give them an opportunity of exam- 
ining their own philosophical con- 
science, we beg leave to submit to 
their appreciation the following ad- 
ditional reasons. 

First, all philosophers agree that 
the matter cannot be actuated by a 
new form, unless it be actually dis- 
posed to receive it. But actual 
disposition is itself an accidental 
form; and all matter that has an 
accidental form has also a fortiori 
a substantial form. Therefore no 
matter is actually disposed to re- 
ceive a new form, but that which 
has actually a substantial form. 
But the matter which has actually 
a substantial form is not susceptible 
of a new substantial form; for the 
matter which has its first being is 
not potential with regard to it, but 


* Tue Catuotic Wortp, April, 1375. 
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only with regard to some mode of 
being. Therefore no new form 
truly and strictly substantial can be 
bestowed upon existing matter. 
Secondly, if existing matter is to 
receive a new substantial form, its 
old substantial form must give way 
and disappear, as our opponents 
themselves teach, by natural cor- 
ruption. But the form which gives 
the first being to the matter is not 
corruptible. Therefore no truly 
substantial form can give way to a 
new substantial form. The minor 
of this syllogism is easily proved. 
For all natural substances consist 
of simple elements, of which every 
one has its first being by a form al- 
together simple and incorruptible. 
Moreover, the substantial form of 
ptimitive elements is a product of 
creation, not of generation; the 
term of divine, not of natural, ac- 
tion; it cannot, therefore, perish, 
except by annfhilation. The only 
form which is liable to corruption 
is that which links together the ele- 
ments of the specific compound; 
but this is a natural and essential, 
not a strictly substantial, form. 
Thirdly, the form which gives the 
first being to the matter is alto- 
gether incorruptible, if the same is 
not subject to alteration ; for altera- 
tion is the way to corruption. But 
no form giving the first being to 
the matter is subject to alteration. 
For, according to the universal 
-doctrine, it is the matter, not the 
form, that is in potency to receive 
the action of natural agents. The 
form is an active, not a passive, 
principle; and therefore it is ready 
to act, not to be acted on; which 
proves that substantial forms are 
inalterable and incorruptible. We 
are at a loss to understand how it 
has been possible for so many illus- 
trious philosophers of the Aristote- 
lic school not to see the open con- 
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tradiction between the corruption 
of strictly substantial forms and 
their own fundamental axiom: 
“ Every being acts inasmuch as it is 
in act, and suffers inasmuch as it is 
in potency.” If the substantial 
form is subject to corruption, surely 
the substance suffers not only inas- 
much as it is in potency, but also, 
and even more, inasmuch as it is in 
act. We say “even more,” because 
the substance would, inasmuch as 
it is in act, suffer the destruction of 
its very essence; whereas, as it is in 
potency, it would not suffer more 
than an accidental change. It is 
therefore manifest that the corrup- 
tion of substantial forms cannot be 
admitted without denying one of 
the most certain and universal 
principles of metaphysics. 
Fourthly, if the natural agents 
concerned in the generation of a 
new being cannot produce anything 
but accidental determinations, nor 
destroy anything but other acciden- 
tal determinations, then, evidently, 
the form which is destroyed in the 
generation of a new thing is an 
accidental entity, as also the new 
form introduced. But the efficient 
causes of natural generations can- 
not produce anything but acci- 
dental determinations, and can- 
not destroy anything but other 
accidental determinations. There- 
fore in the generation of a new be- 
ing both the form which is destroy- 
ed and the form which replaces it 
are accidental entities. In this 
syllogism the major is evident ; and 
the minor is certain, both physically 
and metaphysically. For it is well 
known that the natural agents con- 
cerned in the generation of a new 
substance have no other power than 
that of producing local motion ; 
also, that the matter acted on has 
no other passive potency than that 
of receiving local motion. Hence 
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no action of matter upon matter 
can be admitted but that which 
tends to give an accidental deter- 
mination to local movement; and 
if any cause be known to exert 
actions not tending to impart local 
movement, we must immediately 
conclude that such a cause is not a 
material substance. On the other 
hand, all act produced belongs to 
an order of reality infinitely inferior 
to that of its efficient principle; so 
that, as God cannot efficiently pro- 
duce another God, so also a con- 
tingent substance cannot efficiently 
produce another contingent sub- 
stance; and a substantial form can- 
not efficiently produce another sub- 
stantial form; but as all that God 
efficiently produces is infinitely in- 
ferior to him in the order of reality, 
so all act produced by a created 
substance is infinitely inferior to the 
act which is the principle of its pro- 
duction.* It is therefore impossi- 
ble to admit that the act produced, 
and the act which is the principle 
of its production, belong to the 
same order of reality; in other 
terms, they cannot be both “sub- 
stantial”; but while the act by which 
the agent acts is substantial, the 


*See Tue Catuotic Wortp February, 1874, p. 
584. 
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act produced is always accidental. 
And thus it is plain that no natural 
agent or combination of natural 
agents can ever produce a truly 
substantial form. 

A great deal more might be said 
on this subject ; but we think that 
our philosophical readers need no 
further reasonings of ours to be 
fully convinced of the inadmissi- 
bility of the Aristotelic hypothesis 
concerning the constitution and 
the generation of natural substances 
Would that the-great men who 
adopted it in past ages had had a 
knowledge of the workings of na- 
ture as extensive as we now possess ; 
their love of truth would have 
prompted them to frame a philoso- 
phical theory as superior to that of 
the Greek philosopher as fact is to 
assumption. As it is, we must 
strive to do within the compass of 
our means what they would have 
done much better, and would do if 
they were among the living, with 
their gigantic powers. We cannot 
hold in metaphysics what we have 
to reject in physics. To say that 
what is true in physics may be false 
in metaphysics is no less an absur- 
dity than Luther’s proposition, that 
“something may be true in philoso- 
phy which is false in theology.” 
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THE MODERN LITERATURE OF RUSSIA.* 


Tue history of Russia, during 
the course of the last twenty years, 
has entered upon a new era. It 
also has had its r9th of February, f 
its day of emancipation; and from 
the hour when it was permitted to 
treat of the times anterior to the 
reign of the Emperor Nicholas, al- 
though still maintaining a certain 
reserve, it has lost no time in pro- 
fiting by the benefit of which ad- 
vantage has beeneagerly taken. A 
multitude of writings, more or less 
important, which have since then 
been published, prove that, in order 
to become fruitful, it only needed to 
be freed from the ligatures of the 
ancient cénsure; and it is wonder- 
ful to note the large number of 
publications with which the history 
of the last century finds itself en- 
riched in so short a space of time, 
besides the documents of every 
description that were never pre- 
viously allowed to see the light of 
day, but from which the interdict 
has been removed that for so 
long had condemned them to the 
dust and oblivion of locked-up ar- 
chives. 

Nor has this been all. The 
riches of this new mine were suffi- 
ciently plentiful to supply matter 
for entire collections. Societies 
were formed for the purpose of 
arranging and publishing them 
without delay, in order to satisfy 
the legitimate desire of so many to 


*See “‘ Le Courrier Russe,’”’ by M. J. Martinov, 
from which the present article is in great part an 
abridged translation, Revue des Questions Histo- 
riques for April, 1874. 

+ It was on the roth of February, 1861, that the 
Emancipation of the Serfs was proclaimed. 


know the past of their country, not 
only from official digests, but from 
the original sources of information. 
It will suffice to name the principal 
collections created under the inspi- 
ration of this idea, such as the 
Russian Archives, and also the 
XVITIth and XIXth Centuries, of 
M. Bartenev, guardian of the Li- 
brary of Tcherkov; the Old Rus- 
sian Times (Russkaia Starina), of 
M. Semevski; the Historical Society 
of the Annalist Nestor, formed at 
Kiev, under the presidency of M. 
Antonovitch; the Collection of the 
Historical Society of St. Petersburg, 
under the exalted patronage of the 
czarovitch; without enumerating 
the periodical publications issuea 
by societies which were already 
existing, as at Moscow and else- 
where. 

To arrange in some degree of 
order the rapid notice which is all 
we must permit ourselves, and 
laying aside for the present any 
consideration of periodical litera- 
ture, we will mention, in the first 
place, the works upon Russian his- 
tory in general, ecclesiastical and 
secular; then the various memoirs 
and biographies; concluding with 
bibliography, or the history of lit- 
erature. 

I. GENERAL History or Rus- 
s1a.—Amongst the works which 
treat of this subject, that of M. Solo- 
viev indisputably occupies the first 
place. His History of Russia from 
the Earliest Times (Istoria Rosstis 
drevneichikh vremen) advances wth 
slow but steady pace, and hasat this 
time reached its twenty-third vol- 
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ume, embracing the second septen- 
nate ofthe Empress Elizabeth, which 
concludes with the year 1755—a 
year memorable in the annals of 
Russian literature, as witnessing the 
establishment of the first Russian 
university, namely, that of Moscow. 
It is not surprising that this subject 
has inspired the author, who is a 
professor of the same university, to 
write pages full of interest. With 
regard to what he relates respecting 
tle: exceedingly low level of civiliza- 
tion to which the Russian clergy 
Kad at that time sunk, other authors 
have made it the subject of special 
treatises, and with an amplitude of 
development which could not have 
found place in a general history. 
M. Soloviev’s method is well 
known—~z.¢., to turn to the advan- 
tage of science the original docu- 
ments, for the most part inedited, 
and frequently difficult of access 
to the generality of writers. But 
does he always make an impartial 
use of them? This is a question. 
The manner in which he has re- 
counted the law-suit of the Patri- 
arch Nicon—to cite this only as an 
example—does not speak altogether 
favorably for the historian ; besides, 
his history is too voluminous to be 
accessible to the generality of read- 
ers; and when it will be finished, 
who can divine ? 

For this reason a complete his- 
tory, in accordance with recent 
discoveries, and reduced to two or 
three volumes, would meet with a 
warm welcome. That of Oustria- 
lov is already out of date; the little 
abridgment of M. Soloviev is too 
short; and the work of M. Bestou- 
jev-Rumine remains at its first vol- 
ume, the two which are to follow, 
and which have been long promis- 
ed, not having yet appeared. 

M. Kostomarov, who has just 
celebrated the 25th year of his lit- 
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erary career, is also publishing a 
History of Russia, Considered in the 
Lives of tts Princwpal Representa- 
tives,* of which the interest increases 
as the period of which it treats ap- 
proaches our own. Two sections 
have already appeared. The first, 
which is devoted to the history of 
the house of S. Vladimir, embraces 
four centuries; the second, as con- 
siderable as its predecessor in 
amount of matter, comprises no 
more than the interval of about a 
century—that is to say, the reigns 
of Ivan the Terrible, his father, and 
his grandfather (1462-1583). Faith- 
ful to the plan he has adopted, the 
author relates the life and deeds of 
the most remarkable men, whether 
in the political or social order: 
thus, in the second section, after 
the historical figures of Ivan IIL, 
Basil, and Ivan IV., we have the 
Archbishop Gennadius, the monk 
Nilus Sorski, whom the Russian 
Church reckons among her saints; 
the Prince Patrikeiev, the celebrat; 
ed Maximus, a monk of Mt. Athos, 
and, lastly, the heretic Bachkine 
with his sectaries. The first vol- 
ume will be terminated by the third 
section, which will conclude the 
history of the house of Vladimir. 
This history meets with a violent 
opponent and an implacable judge 
in the person of M. Pogodine, the 
veteran of Russian historians. The 
antagonism of these two writers, M. 
Pogodine and M. Kostomarov, is 
of long standing. But néver have 
polemics taken a more aggressive 
tone than on the present occasion ; 
and the aggression is on,the part of 
M. Pogodine, who accuses his ad- 
versary of nothing more nor less than 
mystifying the public and corrupt- 
ing the rising generation; of having 
arbitrarily omitted the origin and 


* Rousskaia Istoria v jJizneopisaniakh ieia 
glavncichikh predstavitelaei, 
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commencement of the nation; of 
throwing, by preference, into strong 
relief all the dark pages of the his- 
tory; and, lastly, declares him to be 
guilty of venality. ‘To these charges 
M. Kostomarov replies that his 
censor is playing the part of a 
policeman rather than of a critic; 
that his arguments, like his anger, 
inspire him with pity; and that the 
most elementary rules of propriety 
forbid him to imitate his language. 
Coming to historical facts, he ex- 
plains the reasons for his silence on 
the pagan period of Russian histo- 
ry; for treating the call of Rurik as 
a fable, together with a multitude 
of other stories of the ancient chron- 
icles ; for seeing in the Varangian * 
princes nothing but barbarians, and 
the pagans of this period the same. 
He also brings proofs to show that 
Vladimir Monomachus was really 
the first to seek allies among the 
tribes of the Polovtsis ; that Vassil- 
ko caused the whole population of 
Minsk to be exterminated; and 
that Andrew Bogolubski was not by 
any means beloved by the people, 
as had been stated by M. Pogo- 
dine—these three subjects being 
among the principal points of dis- 
pute. 

But we have no desire to pursue 
any further details which cannot in 
themselves have any interest for the 
public, although, taken in connec- 
tion with the histories of the antag- 
onistic authors, they may be sugges- 
tive. For instance, it is not easy 
to forget what the ardent professor 
of Moscow relates of himself with 


*The Veringer, or Varangians, were a people of 
Scandinavian race who had settled in Neustria, 
which owes to them its name of Normandy. Many 
of these warriors were invited into Sclavonia by the 
Novogorodians to defend their northern frontier 
against the incursions of the Finns ; but some years 
later, in 862, Rurik, their chief, took possession of 
Ni , assuming the title of Grand Prince. 


ovegerod 
Others of the same race established themselvcs at 
Kiev, in the year 864. 
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reference to certain of his fellow- 
countrywomen who had embraced 
the Catholic faith. Being at Rome, 
he tells us (and his words depict 
in a lively manner the character of 
his zeal) that he felt himself strong- 
ly tempted to seize by the hair two 
Russian ladies * whom he saw cross- 
ing the Piazza di Spagna to enter 
a Catholic church. He is said to 
be at this time preparing a Campaign 
against Adverse Powers, in which he 
combats “ historic heresies.” 

But the services rendered by M. 
Pogodine to the national history 
are undoubtedly great. We may 
notice a new one in his Ancient 
History of Russia before the Mongo- 
lian Yoke,t in which, after grouping 
the Russian principalities around 
that of Kiev as their political cen- 
tre anterior to the invasion of the 
Mongols, he also gives the separate 
history of each. In the second 
volume the church, literature, the 
state, manners, and customs, are 
treated upon in turn, and form a 
series of pictures traced by a skil- 
ful hand, closing with a terribly-viv- 
id description of the Tartar inva- 
sion. 

II. PARTICULAR OR INDIVIDU- 
AL Hisrory.—lIt is about two years 
since historical science in Russia 
sustained a loss in the death of M. 
Pékarski, who had scarcely reached 
his forty-fifth year. This laborious 
and learned writer, who, in so short 
a space of time, produced an un- 
usual number of important works,{ 
died after having just completed 
his History of the Academy of Sciences. 


*The Countess Boutourlin and her sister, the 
Countess Virenzov. 

+ Drevniaia russkaia istoria do Mongolska- 
goiga. Moscow: 1871. 

+t Amongst these may be named the Historic Pa- 
pers of Arseniev, those of Catherine I/., and the 
Marquis de Chétardie, French Ambassador at the 
court of Elizabeth, and in particular the very inter- 
esting work on Learning and Literature in Rus- 
sia under Peter Ll. 
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This work contains about eighteen 
hundred pages. After a solid in- 
troduction there follow the bio- 
graphies of the first fifty members 
of the Academy, all of whom were 
foreigners, to which succeed those 
of Trediakovski and Lomonosov. 
In glancing over these biographies 
one is struck with the preponder- 
ance of the German element, the 
Academy, at its commencement, be- 
ing almost exclusively composed of 
learned men of that nation. With 
the reign of Elizabeth the Russian 
party began to take the lead, and it 
was Lomonosov, the son of a fisher- 
man of Archangelsk, who was the 
life and soul of it, as a learned man, 
an historian, and a poet. Pékarski 
mentions some curious details re- 
specting the correspondence be- 
tween Peter I. and the Sorbonne, 
touching the reunion of the Russian 
Church with Rome. It is to be 
wished that the documents treating 
of this matter, and which are pre- 
served in the archives of the acade- 
my, might be published. 

III, EccLestasticaL History.— 
After the History of the Russian 
Church, by Mgr. Macarius, the pre- 
sent Metropolitan of Lithuania, 
which has just reached its seventh 
volume, the first place is due to 
that by M. Znamenski, entitled Zhe 
Parochial Clergy in. Russia, subse- 
quent to the Reformof Peter I.* In 
presence of the Protestant reforms 
which are in course of introduction 
into the official church by the Rus- 
sian government, M. Znamenski’s 
book offers an eminently practical 
interest, and it is greatly to be wish- 
ed that those in power would profit 
by its serious teaching. The au- 
thor advances nothing without pro- 
ducing his proofs, drawn from offi- 
cial documents, which he has taken 


* Prikhodsokote doukhovenstvo so vremeni re- 
Sormy Petra I, Kazan: 1873. 
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great pains to search for and con- 
sult wherever they were to be found, 
His work is divided into five 
chapters, the first of which treats 
of the “ Nomination of the Paro- 
chial Clergy.” Down to the middle 
of the XVIIIth century its mem- 
bers were chosen on the elective 
system; it is the ancient mode of 
nomination, which existed also in 
the Catholic Church. But from the 
middle of the XVIIIth century this 
gave place, in Russia, to the heredt- 
tary system, which has become one 
of the distmctive features of the Rus- 
sian communion,” and in which may 
be found the cause of the separation 
and the spirit of caste which from 
that time began to isolate the clergy 
from the rest of society, and made 
them in all respects a body apart. 
This spirit of caste still subsists, 
though not in so perceptible a de- 
gree as formerly. One inevitable 
consequence of this Levitism was 
the difficulty of quitting the caste 
when once a person belonged to it, 
as the author develops in his sec- 
ond chapter (pp. 176-354). In the 
third, he treats of the “ Civil Rights 
of the Clergy,” and there depicts the 
revolting abuses in which the secu- 
lar authorities allowed themselves 
with regard to the unfortunate cler- 
gy- The arbitrary injustice to 
which they, were subjected during 
the whole of the XVIIIth century, 
and of which the still vivid traces 
remained in the time of the Em- 
peror Alexander I., appears almost 
incredible, For instance, a poor 
parochial incumbent, having had 
the misfortune to pass before the 
house of the principal proprietor 
of the place without having taken 
off his hat to that personage, who 
was on the balcony with company, 
was immediately seized, thrust into 


*See also The Russian Clergy. By Father Ga- 
garin, S.J. London : 1872. 
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a barrel, and thus rolled from the 
top of the hill on which the seigno- 
rial dwelling was situated, into the 
river which flowed at its base. His 
death was almost instantaneous. 
Justice, as represented in that quar- 
ter, being informed of this new spe- 
cies of murder, found itself unequal 
to touch the little potentate, and 
hushed up the affair. Similar hor- 
rors were by no means rare in the 
XVIIIth century. In the fourth 
chapter (pp. 507-617) the author 
speaks of the “ Relations of the 
Clergy with the Ecclesiastical Au- 
thorities "; and although the picture 
he draws is somewhat less sombre 
than the preceding, still it is mel- 
ancholy enough. Venality the most 
systematic, and rigor that can hard- 
ly be said to fall short of cruelty, 
were, for more than half a century, 
the most prominent features of the 
ecclesiastical government. No post, 
however small or humble, could be 
obtained without the imposition of 
a purely arbitrary tax; and these 
taxes formed in the end a very con- 
siderable amount. As for the spirit 
of the government, its fundamental 
maxim was to hold down the lower 
clergy in humility (smirenié)—a 
formula which was imprinted on the 
very bodies of the unfortunate vic- 
tims. ‘The slightest fault or error 
on their part was punished by cor- 
poral chastiséments so severe that 
the sufferer sometimes expired un- 
der the blows. Priests were treated 
by their chief pastors as beings on 
a level with the meanest of slaves. 
One of these vladykas (which ‘is 
the name by which the Russian 
bishops are designated) condemned 
his subordinates to dig fish-ponds 
on his estate, which ponds were to 
be so shaped as to form on a gigan- 
tic scale the initials (E. B.) of his 
lordship’s name.* 
*See p. 610. 
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The failure of resources, so ma 
terially diminished by the cupidity 
of their superiors, forced the paro- 
chial clergy to contrive for them- 
selves an income by means more 
or less lawful. Besides the legal 
charges, they invented various small 
taxes on their own behalf; or, when 
all else failed, they begged their 
bread from their own parishioners, 
who were apt to be more liberal of 
reproaches than of alms. The well- 
being of the secular clergy being 
one of the questions under consid- 
eration by the present government, 
the author has devoted to it much 
of his last chapter. 

Such is the general plan of this 
book, which must be read through 
to give an idea of the humiliating 
degradation to which the hapless 
clergy were for more than a cen- 
tury condemned, thanks to the 
anomaly of institutions still more 
than to the abuses practised by in- 
dividuals) When the source is 
corrupt, can the stream be pure? 

But all this relates to the “ Ortho- 
dox” of the empire. That which 
is more directly interesting to the 
Catholic reader will be found in 
works respecting the Ruthenian * 
Church, which is at this time at- 
tracting the attention of the West. 

The History of the Reunion of 
the Ancient Uniates of the West, 
by M. Koialovitch, Professor of the 
Ecclesiastical (Orthodox) Academy 
of the capital, repeats the faults of 
all the numerous writings, whether 
books, pamphlets, or articles, whi: 
have issued from his pen in tlic 
course of the last ten years, and 
which are painfully remarkable for 
their spirit of partiality, their pre- 

*The Ruthenians, or Ruthenes, are a people of 
Sclavonic race inhabiting the province of Servia. 
The Ruthenian or Servian alphabet is also called 
“the Alphabet of S. Cyril.” 


+ Is-oria vozsoiedineniia 2*painorouskik,: ou- 
niatov starykd vremen. Petersburg: 1873- 
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conceived ideas, their self-contra- 
dictions, and their hatred of the 
Catholic faith, An organ of the 
press of St. Petersburg has express- 
ed a desire that the documents up- 
on ‘which this author professedly 
rests three-fourths of his last book, 
while purposely neglecting all ex- 
traneous sources whatever, whether 
political or diplomatic, should be 
given to the public, which would 
then be enabled to judge for itself 
how far the statements based upon 
them are to be trusted. Nor can 
any obstacle exist in the way of 
such publication, as was shown by 
the work of Moroehkine on the re- 
union of the Uniates in 1839, equal- 
ly compiled from official documents 
of unquestionable importance, which 
were then edited for the first time. 

It is impossible not to be struck 
with the strange coincidence of so 
many publications upon union with 
the painful events which are taking 
place at the present time in the 
Diocese of Khelm, and which had 
evidently been preparing long be- 
forehand. Books have their raison 
@étre—a reason for their appear- 
ance at purticular periods. It is 
said, even, that M. Koialovitch 
is at the head of a school of 
opinion, and that his disciples can 
be pointed out without difficulty. 
Thus, Rustchinski is the author of 
a study on the Religious Condition 
of the Russian People according to 
Foreign Authors of the XVIth and 
X VI1th Centuries ; Nicolaievski has 
written on Preaching in the XVIth 
Century ; Demaianovitch, on Zhe 
Jesuits in Western Russia, from 
1569 fo 1772, at which latter year 
the thread of their history is taken 
up and continued by Moroehkine ; 
Kratchkovski, on the Jmnterior 
State of the Uniate Church (1872); 
and Stcherbinski has given the his- 
tory of the Order of S. Basil. But 
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we must not prolong the catalogue, 
which, however, is by no means com- 
plete. Never has so much literary 
activity been known in the “ Ortho- 
dox” communion as now, if, per- 
haps, we except the first times of the 
union. 

But before passing on to another 
head we must not fail to mention, 
as one of the principal representa- 
tives of the literary movement of 
the XVIth century, the celebrated 
namesake and predecessor of the 
present Metropolitan of Mesopo- 
tamia, #.e., Archbishop Macarius, to 
whom we are indebted for the 
monumental work known as the 
Great Menology, and which is a 
species of religious encyclopedia, 
containing, besides the lives of the 
saints for every day in the year, the 
entire works of the early fathers, 
as well as ascetic, canonical, and 
literary treatises. The Archeogra- 
phic Commission of St. Petersburg 
has undertaken the republication, 
in its integrity, of this colossal work, 
of which only three quarto volumes 
in double columns have at present 
appeared. 

IV. BioGRapuies.—As we have 
already remarked, it is interesting 
to observe the eagerness with which 
the Russian people welcome every- 
thing that tends to throw light up- 
on their past. For instance, what 
is usually drier than a catalogue ? 
And yet the one compiled by M. 
Méjov has already reached four 
thousand copies. It is true that 
his Systematic Catalogue (of original 
documents) combines various quali- 
ties that are somewhat rare in pub- 
lications of this description. It is 
not, however, desirable that a taste 
for the mere reproduction of inedit- 
ed manuscripts should be carried 
too far; the interests of science de- 
manding rather that they should 
be made use of in the production 
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of works aspiring to greater com- 
pleteness, and suited to meet the 
requirements of modern criticism. 
A certain number of works have 
already been written in accordance 
with this idea. That of M. Tchis- 
tovitch, entitled Zheophanes Pro- 
copovitch and his Times, may be 
given as a model, as may also the 
excellent study of M. Ikonnikov on 
Count Nicholas Mordinhov, one of 
the remarkable men who flourished 
in the reign of the Emperor Alex- 
ander I, and Nicholas. Various 
memoirs of this personage had pre- 
viously appeared in different collec- 
tions, but no one before the young 
professor of Kiev had taken the 
trouble to study the original sources 
upon which alone an authentic life 
could be written, to reduce them 
to system, and give them a living 
form. It is not only the opinions 
and theories of the count which are 
given, but those also of contem- 
porary society and the persons by 
whom he was surrounded, those of 
the latter being occasionally too 
lengthily developed. M. Ikonni- 
kov was also, some years ago, the 
author of an interesting work, enti- 
tled The Influence of Byzantine Civi- 
lization on Russian History (Kiev: 
1870). And this leads us to men- 
tion a book recently published by 
M. Philimonov, vice-director of the 
Museum of Arms, on Simon Oucha- 
kov and the Iconography of his Time. 
The name of this artist has 
scarcely been heard in the West. 
Born in 1626, he early evinced a 
talent for painting, and at the age 
of twenty-two was admitted into 
the number of iconographists ap- 
pointed by the czar; his specialty 
consisting in making designs, more 
particularly for the gold-work ap- 
propriated to religious uses. Of 
his paintings, the earliest bears the 
date of 1657. M. Philimonov pass- 
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es in review all his later produc- 
tions, accompanying each with a 
short but careful notice, and dwell- 
ing chiefly upon the two which he 
considers the masterpieces of Rus- 
sian iconography at that period, 
namely, the painting of the Annun- 
ciation and that of Our Lady of 
Vladimir. Besides these two prin- 
cipal paintings, Ouchakov left a 
quantity of others, most of which 
bear his name, with the date of their 
completion, although these indica- 
tions are not needed, his pictures 
being easily recognizable. He 
may, in fact, be considered as at 
the head of a new school of paint- 
ing, taking the middle line between 
the conventional Muscovite icono- 
graphy and the paintings of the 
West; between the inanimate and 
rigid formalism of the one and the 
living variety of the other; and 
thus inaugurating the new era in 
religious art which manifested it- 
self in Russia with the opening of 
the XVIIth century, and permit- 
ting the introduction of a realism 
which the ancient iconographers 
were wholly ignorant of, and would 
have considered it detrimental to 
Oriental orthodoxy to countenance. 
Ouchakov was ennobled, in honor 
of his talents, and died in 1656, a: 
the age of sixty, in the full enjoy- 
ment of public esteem. 

In connection with the subject of 
art, we may add that M. Philimonov 
has just issued an elegant edition 
of the Guide to Russian Iconography, 
which teaches the correct manner 
in which to represent the saints. 
The text of this work, which is for 
the first time published in Russian, 
has been furnished by three of the 
most ancient manuscripts known to 
exist, one of which formerly be- 
longed to the Church of S. Sophia 
of Novogorod. Fully to compre- 
hend the text, however, it is 
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necessary to have together with it, 
for constant reference, some picto- 
rial guide, as, for instance, the one 
published by M. Boutovski. The 
two works explain and complete 
each other, as both alike refer to 
about the same period; but, also, 
both should be consulted in sub- 
ordinate reference to the Greek 
Guide, if the reader is to be enabled 
to separate the Byzantine element 
from that which is specially charac- 
teristic of Russian iconography. 

In connection with general lit- 
erature mention must be made of 
the fabulist, Khemnitzer, whose 
complete works and correspond- 
ence have been edited by Grote, 
together with a biography, com- 
posed from prewously-unpublished 
sources. After the vast labor of 
editing the works of Derjavine, 
those of Khemnitzer would be in 
comparison a mere amusement to 
the learned and indefatigable aca- 
demician. 

V. JOURNALS AND MEMOIRS.— 
The Journal of Khrapovski (1782- 
1793), published by M. Barsoukov, 
who has enriched it with a bio- 
graphical notice and explanatory 
notes, appears for the first time in 
its integrity, and accompanied by a 
catalogue raisonné of all the person- 
ages who find themselves mention- 
ed in the text. This journal de- 
rives its special interest and value 
from the position of the author, 
who for ten years was attached to 
the personal service of the Empress 
Catherine II. (Chargé des Affaires 
Personnelles), and who, being thus 
admitted into the interior and 
home-life of the court, noted down 
day by day, and sometimes hour by 
hour, all that he there saw or heard. 
This is certainly not history; but 
an intelligent historian will some- 
times find there, in a sentence 
spoken apparently at random, the 
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germ of great political events which 
were accomplished later. 

The Journal of Lady Rondeau, 
wife of the English resident-minis- 
ter at the court of the Empress 
Anne, is the first volume of foreign 
writers on the Russia of the 
XVIIIth century, edited with notes 
by M. Choubinski. The idea of 
publishing the accounts of foreign- 
ers on the Russian Empire merits 
encouragement, and, if well carried 
out, will shed new light on number- 
iess points which an indigenous au- 
thor would leave unnoticed, but 
which have a real interest in the 
eyes ofa stranger. If it should be 
objected that foreigners judge su- 
perficially and partially, it is none 


.the less true that the worth of 


their impressions arises precisely 
from the diversity of country and 
point of view. Besides, all stran- 
gers could not, without injustice, be 
alike charged with lightness and 
inexactitude. The memoirs of 
Masson on the court of Catherine 
II. and of Paul I. are quoted by 
the Russians themselves as a strik- 
ing proof to the contrary; no sin- 
gle fact which he mentions having 
been disproved by history. The 
merit of Lady Rondeau’s book is 
increased by the notice, in form of 
an appendix, which is added by her 
husband, on the character of each 
of the principal personages of the 
court. 

We conclude this rapid and im- 
perfect summary by mentioning the 
Catalogue of the Section of Russica, 
or writings upon Russia in foreign 
languages—a work of which the in- 
itiation is due to the administrators 
of the Public Library of St. Peters- 
burg, and forming two enormous 
volumes. To give some idea of 
the riches accumulated in the sec- 
tion of Russica, perhaps unique in 
the world, and of which the forma- 
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tion commenced in 1849, it will 
suffice to say that the number of 
works enumerated in the catalogue 
reaches the figures 28,456, wzthout 
reckoning those composed in Lith- 
uanian, Esthonian, Servian, Bulga- 
rian, Greek, and other Oriental 
languages, which will together form 
a supplementary volume. Besides 
original works, the catalogue indi- 
cates all the translations of Russian 
books, and enumerates all the pe- 
riodicals which have appeared in 
Russia in foreign languages. 

The works are arranged in al- 


phabetical order; but at the end 
of the second volume we find an 
analytical table, commencing with 
history, the historical portion be- 
ing the most considerable one in 
the section of Russica. Thus the 
literary treasures possessed by the 
principal library of the empire are 
henceforward made known with 
regard to each branch of the sci- 
ences in relation to Russia. If to 
this we add the Systematic Catalogue 
of M. Méjov, mentioned above, we 
possess the historic literature of 
Russia in its completeness. 





THE FIRST JUBILEE. 


A.tmiIcuty God, who has “ order- 
ed all things in measure and number 
and weight ” (Wisd. xi. 21), and who 
teaches us, under the guidance of 
his church, to observe sacred times 
and seasons, has brought around 
again the Holy Year of Jubilee, 
during which an extraordinary in- 
dulgence is granted by the Pope, 
that sinners being led to repentance, 
and the just increased in grace, 
each one can hear it said to hirn- 
self: “In an acceptable time I have 
heard thee” (Is. xlix. 8). 

We will not touch here upon the 
nature or doctrine of indulgences, 
more than to give a definition of 
our Jubilee, viz., a solemn plenary 
remission of such temporal punish- 
ment as may still be due to divine 
justice after the guilt of sin has 
been forgiven, which the Sovereign 
Pontiff, in the fulness of apostolic 
power, makes at a stated period to 
all the faithful, on condition of 


performing certain specified pious 
works; empowering confessors to 
absolve for the nonce in reserved 
cases and from censures not speci- 
ally excepted, and to commute all 
vows not likewise excepted into 
other salutary matter. Our Holy 
Father, Pius IX., by an Encyclical 
Letter dated from S. Peter’s on the 
vigil of last Christmas, has announc- 
ed that, the year 1875 completing 
the cycle of time determined by his 
predecessors for the recurrence of 
the Jubilee, he declares it the Holy 
Year, and sets forth the conditions 
of the same, with other circumstan- 
ces of ecclesiastical discipline usual 
on so rare an occasion of grace. 
The origin of the word judilee it- 
self is uncertain. It is a Hebrew 
term that first occurs in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Leviticus: “And 
thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth year, 
. +. for it is the year of Jubilee.” 
Josephus (Antiguit., iii. 11) says 
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that it means /derty, by which his 
annotators understand that dis- 
charge among the Jews from debts 
and bondage, and restitution to 
every man of his former property, 
as commanded by the law. The 
more common opinion derives it 
from jodel, a ram’s horn, because 
the Jubilee year was ushered in by 
the blasts of the sacred trumpets, 
made of the horns of the ram. 
Pope Boniface VIII. is erroneously 
supposed by many to have institut- 
ed the Christian Jubilee; for he 
only restored what had already ex- 
isted, and reduced it substantially 
to its present form; inasmuch as 
there had been from an early pe- 
riod a custom among Christians of 
visiting Rome at the turn of every 
succeeding century, in the hope of 
obtaining great spiritual favors at 
the tomb of S. Peter, and perhaps 
also with the idea of atoning in 
some measure for the superstitious 
secular games which during the 
reign of Augustus the Quindecimvtri 
(a college of priests) announced as 
having been given once in every 
century in memory of the founda- 
tion of the Eternal City, and which, 
after consulting the Sibylline books 
in their care, they prevailed upon 
the emperor to celebrate again. 
Mgr. Pompeo Sarnelli, Bishop of 
Bisceglie in 1692, treats of the 
secular year of the heathen Romans 
and the Jubilee of their Christian de- 
scendants together, as though one 
were in some respect a purified out- 
growth of the other. He says: 
“ But the Christians, to change pro- 
fane into sacred things, were accus- 
tomed to go every hundredth year 
to visit the Vatican basilica, and 
celebrate the memory of Christ, who 
was born for the redemption of the 
world ; so that the Holy Year was 
the sanctification of the profane 
centenary in the lapse of time; 
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but in its spiritual benefits it per- 
fected the effects of the Jubilee 
kept by the Jews every fiftieth year 
for temporal advantages ” (Lettere 
Ecclesiast., x. 50). Macri also, in 
his Hiero-lexicon (1768), says: “ We 
believe that the popes who have al- 
ways endeavored (when the nature 
of the thing permitted) to alter the 
vain observances of the Gentiles 
into sacred ceremonies for the wor- 
ship of God, in order to eradicate 
the superstitious secular year of 
the Romans, establisked our Holy 
Year of Jubilee, and enriched it 
with indulgences.” Of the connec- 
tion between our Jubilee and that 
of the Jews Devoti (/ust. Can., ii. 
p. 250, note) remarks that their fifti- 
eth year “ aliquo modo imago fuit 
Jubilzi, quem postea Romani Pon- 
tifices instituerunt— was in some 
wise a figure of that Jubilee which, 
at alater period, the Roman pontiffs 
instituted.” 

Benedetto Gaetani of Anagni 
(Boniface VIII.) had been elected 
pope at Naples on Dec. 24, 1294, 
and was residing in Rome at the 
close of the century, when he heard 
towards Christmas that many pil- 
grims were approaching the city, 
who came, they said, to gain the 
indulgence which an ancient tradi- 
tion taught could be obtained there 
every hundredth year, at the begin- 
ning of a new century. Although 
search was made in the pontifical 
archives for some record of a con- 
cession of special indulgence at 
such a period, none was found; 
but witnesses of established vera- 
city assured the pope that they 
had heard of this indulgence, and 
that it was connected with a visit 
to the tomb of S. Peter. 

Brocchi in his Storia del Giubbdileo, 
page 6, mentions among the vener- 
able persons examined before the 
pope and cardinals one man 107 
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years old, and another—a noble 
Savoyard—over roo years old, who 
both made deposition that as chil- 
dren they had been brought to 
Rome by their parents, who had of- 
ten reminded them not to omit the 
pilgrimage of the next century, if 
they should live so long. ‘Two very 
aged Frenchmen from the Diocese 
of Beauvais also deposed to hav- 
ing come to Rome on the strength 
of a like centennial tradition of 
which they had heard their fathers 
speak. The chronicler William Ven- 
tura of Asti (born in 1250) writes 
that at the beginning of the year 
1300 an immense crowd of pilgrims, 
coming to Rome from the East and 
from the West, used to throng 
about the pope and cry out: “Give 
us thy blessing before we die; for 
we have learnt from our. elders that 
all Christians who shall visit on the 
hundredth year the basilica where 
rest the bones of the apostles Peter 
and Paul can obtain absolution of 
their sins and the remission of any 
penance that might still be due for 
them” (apud Muratori, Rer. Jtal. 
Script., xi. 26). Boniface VIII. 
then called a consistory, and on the 
advice of the cardinals determined 
to issue a bull confirming the grant 
of indulgence, did such really ex- 
ist; and in any case offering a 
plenary indulgence to all who, con- 
trite, should confess their sins and 
visit at least once a day for thirty 
days—not necessarily consecutive, 
if Romans; if strangers, only for fif- 
teen days in the same manner—the 
two basilicas of the holy apostles SS, 
Peter and Paul during the course 
of the year 1300. This interesting 
bull, which is usually cited by its 
opening words, Antiquorum habet 
fida relatio, and may be seen in any 
collection of canon law among the 
Extravagantes Communes (lib. v. 
De Poen. et Rem., c. 1), is short 
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and elegantly condensed—for which 
reason, perhaps, an old glossarist 
calls it “epistola satis grossé com- 
posita ’—and, although written be- 
fore the revival of Latin letters, 
compares favorably with the verbose 
composition of later documents. It 
was probably drawn up by Sylves- 
ter, the papal secretary, who is nam- 
ed as writerof the circular-letter sent 
in the pope’s name to all bishops 
and Christian princes to acquaint 
them with the measure taken, and 
invite them to exhort the faithful 
of their dioceses and their loyal 
subjects to go on‘ the pilgrimage 
Romeward. The. pope published 
his bull himself on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1300, being the feast of S. 
Peter at Antioch, by reading it 
aloud from a richly-draped amon 
erected for the occasion before the 
high altar in S. Peter’s, which had a 
very different appearance from the 
domed and cross-shaped structure 
that we now admire, as lovers of 
architectural elegance ; for as anti- 
quarians we must regret the vener- 
able building which was a Jdasilica 
in form as well as in name. When 
Boniface had finished, he descend- 
ed, and went up in person to the 
altar to deposit upon it the bull of 
indulgence in homage to the Prince 
of the Apostles, whose successor he 
was, and not unworthily maintained 
himself to be. Then returning to 
his former place, while the cardi- 
nals stood with bended head around 
it and beneath him, he gave his 
solemn blessing to an immense 
number of pilgrims, who, filling the 
church and overflowing into the 
square in front, reverentially knelt 
to receive it. Truly, the hearts of 
the people were with that man, al- 
though the hands of princes were 
against him. A most interesting 
memorial of this very scene has 
been preserved to us through sack 
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and fire for nearly six hundred 
years in the shape of a painting by 
the celebrated Giotto—a portrait, 
too, and not a fancy sketch—which 
is the only portion saved of the 
beautiful frescos with which he or- 
namented the /oggia built by Boni- 
face at S. John Lateran. It repre- 
sents the pope in the act of giving 
his benediction to the people be- 
tween two cardinals (or, as some 
critics think, two prelates), one of 
whom holds a document in his 
hand—evidently meant for the bull 
of Jubilee by an artist’s license, to 
specify more distinctly the circum- 
stance ; for it was then actually on 
the altar—while the other looks 
down upon the crowd over the 
hanging cloth on which the Gae- 
tani arms are emblazoned. ‘This 
specimen of higher art of the XIVth 
century was fora long time preserv- 
ed in the cloister of S. John, until a 
representative of the Gaetani (now 
ducal) family had it carefully set 
up against one of the pilasters of 
the church, and protected with a 
glass covering, in 1786, where it 
may still be seen, although it is 
not often noticed according to its 
merits. 

Our chief authorities for the de- 
tails of this Jubilee are the pope’s 
nephew, James Cardinal Stefan- 
eschi; the Chronicler of Asti (gen- 
erally quoted as Chronicon As- 
tense); and the Florentine merchant 
and Guelph historian, John Villani, 
who died of the plague in 1348. 
All were eye-witnesses. 

The cardinal wrote on the Jubi- 
lee in prose and verse. His work, 
De centesimo, seu Jubilao anno Liber, 
is published in the Bidblioth. Max. 
Patrum, tom. xxv. He is the ear- 
liest writer to use the word judilee, 
which is not found in the pope’s 
bull, but must have been common 
at the period, for others use it. A 


sententious specimen of the cardi- 
nal deacon’s prose style may be in- 
teresting; it contains a good sen- 
timent, and is not bad Latin, al- 
though the German Gregorovius, 
in his History of Rome in the Mid- 
dle Ages, speaks of “ die barbarische 
Schrift des Jacob Stefaneschi”— 
“that barbarous opuscule of James 
Stefaneschi ”: “ Beatus populus qui 
scit Jubilationem ; infelices vero qui 
torpore, vel temeritate, dum alterius 
sibi forsan evum Jubilzi spondent, 
neglexerint ” (cap xv.)—“ Blessed 
is the people that profiteth by 
this season of remission; but un- 
happy are the slothful and pre- 
sumptuous ones who, promising 
themselves another Jubilee, neglect 
it.” His hexameters, however, are 
undoubtedly execrable; for instance: 


“ Discite, centeno detergi crimina Pheebo, (!) 
Discite, si latebras scabrosi criminis ora 
Depromunt, contrita sinu, dum circulus anni 
Gyrat, perque dies quindenos exter, et Urbis 
Incola tricenos delubra patentia Patrum 
Z therei Petri, Pauli quoque gentibus almi 
Doctoris subeant, ubi congerit urna sepultos.”” 


Cardinal James of the Title of 
S. George in Velabro was one of the 
most distinguished men of Rome; 
“ famous,” as Tiraboschi says (Zef- 
terat. Ital., v. 517), “not less for 
his birth than for his learning.” 
His mother was an Orsini. He 
died in 1343. 

As soon as the grant of this great 
indulgence was noised abroad an 
extraordinarily large number of pil- 
grims set out from all parts of Italy, 
from Provence and France, from 
Spain, Germany, Hungary, and 
even from England, although not 
very many from that country, which 
was then at war. They came of 
every age, sex, and condition : chil- 
dren led by the hand or carried in 
the arms, the infirm borne in litters, 
the knightly and those of more 
means on horseback, while not a 
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few old people were seen, Anchises- 
like, supported on the shoulders of 
theirsons. Zhe Chronicle of Parma 
(quoted by Gregorovius, Geschichte 
der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, v. p. 
549) says that “every day and at 
all hours there was a sight as of 
a general army marching in and 
out by the Claudian Way,” which 
brought the pilgrims into the city 
after joining the Flaminian Way at 
the gate now represented by the 
Portadel Popolo; and the Chronicler 
of Asti has to use the words of the 
Apocalypse to describe the throngs 
that gathered about the roaring 
gates. “I went out one day,” he 
says, and “I saw a great crowd 
which no man could number.” 
The whole influx of pilgrims, includ- 
ing men and women, during the 
year, was computed by the Romans 
at over two millions; while Villani, 
who was a careful observer, writes 
that about thirty thousand people 


used to enter and leave the city 
every day, there being at no time 


less than two hundred thousand 
within the walls over and above the 
fixed population. But the pilgrim- 
age was especially one of the poor 
to the tomb of the Fisherman; and 
all writers on it have remarked, in 
noticing the fervent enthusiasm of 
the common people, the cold re- 
serve and absence of their royal 
masters. Only the Frenchman 
Charles Martel, titular King of Hun- 
gary, came ; it is presumable more 
to obtain the pope’s good-will in the 
dispute about the successict. to the 
throne than from piety. The near- 
est approach to royalty after him 
was Charles of Valois, who came 
accompanied by his family anda 
courtly retinue of five hundred 
knights, and doubtless hoped to 
receive the crown of Sicily from 
Boniface, if he could expel the 
usurping Arayonese. 
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So many thousands of pilgrims, 
citizens and strangers, went day and 
night to S. Peter’s that not a few 
were maimed, and some even tram- 
pled to death, in the struggling 
crowd of goers and comers that 
met at the crossing of the Tiber 
over the old Aélian bridge leading 
to the Leonine city. To obviate 
such disasters in future, the wide 
bridge was divided lengthwise by a 
strong wooden railing, thus forming 
two passages, of which the advanc- 
ing and returning pilgrims took re- 
spectively the one on their right. 
The poet Dante, who is strongly sup- 
posed to have been in Rome for the 
Jubilee, although there is no proof 
either in the Divine Comedy or the 
Vita Nuova that he was, may have 
written as an eye-witness when he 
describes this very scene of the 
passing but not mingling streams of 
human beings in the well-known 
lines : 


** Come i Roman, per I’esercito molto, 
L’anno del giubbileo, su per lo ponte 
Hanno a passar la gente modo tolto ; 
Che dall’ un lato tutti hanno la fronte 
Verso'l castello, e vanno a Santo Pietro— 
Dall’ altra sponda vanno verso’l monte.”* 
—Inferno, xviii. 


The castle here mentioned is, of 
course, Sant’ Angelo; and the hill 
is probably Monte Giordano, in the 
heart of the city, which, although, 
from the grading of the surround- 
ing streets, is now only a gentle rise 
graced by the Gabrielli palace, was 
a high and strongly-fortified posi- 
tion inthe XIVth century. Among 
all the relics seen by the pilgrims in 
Rome, the Holy Face of our Lord, 
or Cloth of Veronica, which is pre- 
served with so much veneration in 
S. Peter’s, seems to have attracted 
the most attention. By order of 
*“ F’en thus the Romans, when the year returns 

Of Jubilee, with better speed to rid 

The thronging multitudes, their means devise 

For such as pass the bridge ; that on one side 

All front toward the castle, and approach 


S. Peter’s fane, on the other towards the mount.’ 
—Cary’s Translation. 
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the pope it was solemnly shown to 
the people on every Friday and 
on all the principal feasts through- 
out the year of Jubilee. The great 
Tuscan has also sung of this, which 
he possibly saw himself: 
“ Quale @ colui che forse di Croazia 
Viene a veder la Veronica nostra, 
Che per I’antica fama non si sazia, 
Ma dice nel pensier, fin che si mostra ; 
Signor mio Gesit Cristo, Dio verace, 
Or fu si fatta la sembianza vostra?’’* 
—Paradiso, xxxi. 
A modern economist might won- 
de: how a famine was to be averted, 
with such a sudden and numerous 
addition to the population of the 
city. The foresight of the ener- 
getic pope, whose family also was 
inluenaal in the very garden of 
the Campagna, among those hardy 
laborers of whom Virgil sung, 
“Quos dives Anagnia pascit,” had 
early in the year caused an im- 
mense supply of grain, oats, meat, 
fish, wine, and other sorts of 
provision for man and beast to be 
collected from every quarter and 
brought into the city, where it was 
stored and guarded against the 
coming of the pilgrims. The pro- 
visions were abundant and cheap. 
The Chronicler of Asti, it is true, 
complains of the dearness of the 
hay or fodder for his horse; but as 
he thought sornesium unum grossum 
(equal to six cents of our money) 
too high for his own daily lodging 
and his horse’s stabling, without 
bait, we must think either that the 
means of living in Italy in those 
days were incredibly low, or that 
Ventura was very parsimonious. It 
is the testimony of all the writers 
on this Jubilee that, except an 
* “ Like a wight, 
Who haply from Croatia wends tosee 
Our Veronica and the while ’tis shown, 
Hangs over it with never-sated gaze, 
And, all that he hath heard revolving, saith 
Unto himself in thought: ‘ And didst thou look 
E’en thus, O Jesus, my true Lord and God ? 


And was this semblance thine?’”’ 
—Cary’s Translation. 
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inundation of the Tiber, which 
threatened for a few days to cut off 
the train of supplies for the city, 
everything was propitious to the 
comfort and piety of the faithful. 
The roads through Italy leading to 
Rome were safe, at least to the 
pilgrims, to whom a general safe- 
conduct was given by the various 
little republics and principalities 
of the Peninsula; and if the Romans 
did grow rich off of the strangers, 
there was good-humor on both sides, 
and not the slightest collision. In- 
deed, the Romans (who perhaps 
gained the Jubilee before the great 
body of the pilgrims had arrived; 
at least we know that those out of 
the northern parts of Europe timed 
their departure from home so as to 
avoid the sweltering southern heat) 
seem to have shown some indiffer- 
ence to the spiritual favors offered ; 
as Gregorovius—who, however, is 
anti-papal—with a quiet sarcasm 
says: “They left the pilgrims to 
pray at the altars, while they march- 
ed with flaunting banners against 
the neighboring city of Toscanel- 
la’; and Galletti, in his Roman 
Mediaval Inscriptions (tom. ii. p.4), 
has published a curious old one on 
this martial event, the original of 
which is now encased in one of the 
inside walls of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori (this name may have 
been changed by the present usur- 
pers) on the Capitoline hill, where 
it was set up under Clement X. 
in 1673. As it is most interest. 
ing for its synchronism with the 
first Jubilee, and the insight it 
gives us into the mixed sort of 
fines imposed by the descend- 
ants of the conquerors of the world 
upon a subjugated people in the 
middle ages—bags of wheat, a bell, 
the city gates, eight lusty fellows to 
dance while their masters piped, 
and a gentle hint that there was 
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no salt sown—we think it might well 
appear (doubtless for the first time) 
in an American periodical. The 
original being in the abbreviated 
style of the XIVth century, we 
have modernized it to make it 
more intelligible to the reader : 
** Mille trecentenis Domini currentibus annis 

Papa Bonifacius octavus in orbe vigebat 

Tunc Aniballensis Riccardus de Cohseo 

Nec non Gentilis Ursina prole creatus 

Ambo senatores Romam cum pace regebant 

Per quos jam pridem tu Tuscanella fuisti 

Ob dirum damnata nefas, tibi dempta potestas 

Sumendi regimen est, at data juribus Urbis 

Frumenti rubla bis millia ferre coegit 

Annua te Roma vel libras solvere mille 

Cum Deus attulerit Romanis fertilitatem 

Campanam populi, portas deducere Romam 

Octo ludentes Romanis mittere ludis— 

Majori peena populi pietate remissa. 

Sunt quoque communis servata palatia Romz 

Dummodo certe ruant turresque palatia muri 

Si rursus furere tentent fortassis in Urbem 

Vel jam prolata nolint decreta tenere 

In ede reponatur sacra pro tempore guerre 

Tempore vel caro servanda pecunia prorsus.” 

The meaning of the tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth lines is that, since 
the Romans have land enough to 
give them their daily bread, but do 
not object to any amount of guat- 
trim (coin), if the vanquished 
should prefer, they may pay once 
for all a thousand pounds in money, 
instead of the annual tribute of 
two thousand sacks of grain—with 
freight charges to destination ; and 
the last lines signify that a sum is 
laid up in the chapel to be used to 
carry on another war if the Tusca- 
nellans should again machinate 
against the City—as Rome was 
proudly called—or refuse to fulfil 
the stipulations. 
* The pilgrims of the Jubilee gen- 
erally made a small offering at the 
altars of the two basilicas, although 
no alms were required as a condi- 
tion of gaining the indulgence; and 
it is particularly from a waive pas- 
sage of one of them in his valuable 
chronicle that Protestants and Vol- 
taireans have taken occasion to de- 
ride the Jubilees as mere money- 


making affairs; and even the Cath- 
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olic Muratori (Antichita Italiane, 
tom. iii. part ii. p. 156) carps at the 
inimitable description of so Roman- 
esque a scene as that of two chatting 
clerics raking in the oblations of the 
Sorestieri ; but Cenni, the annotator 
of this great work of the Modenese 
historian in the Roman edition of 
1755, which we use, aptly remarks 
here that if writers will look only at 
the bad side of the many and al- 
most innumerable events that have 
occurred in this low world of ours, 
and illogically conclude from a par- 
ticular to the universal, they will 
discover that art of putting things 
whereby what has generally been 
considered good and laudable will 
appear thereafter worthy only of 
censure. The Chronicler of Asti, 
certainly with no great thought of 
what people would think five hun- 
dred years after he was mouldering 
in his grave, simply writes of the 
pilgrims’ donations: “ Papa innu- 
merabilem pecuniam ab eisdem re- 
cepit, quia die ac nocte duo cleric! 
stabant ad altare sancti Petri, te- 
nentes in eorum manibus rastellos 
rastellantes pecuniam infinitam.” 
Although we believe that the 
honest Chronicler of Asti deserves 
credit for taking notes at the Jubi- 
lee, yet this very passage, read in 
connection with the other one about 
the dearness of his living, shows us 
that he was one of those pious but 
penurious souls who, if he had lived 
in our day, and a gentleman called 
on him for a subscription, would 
beg to be permitted to wait until 
the list got down very low. The 
Protestant Gregorovius has shown 
that these exaggerated offerings 
“were for the most part only small 
coin, the gift of common pilgrims ”’ ; 
while the Catholic Von Reumont 
(Geschichte der Stadt Rom, vol. ii. p. 
650) has calculated that this “ in- 
finite amount of money ” was only 
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after all equal to about two hundred 
and forty thousand Prussian thalers, 
which would make no more than 
one bundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand, two hundred dollars. When 
the pope knew how generous were 
the offerings of the faithful, he or- 
dered the entire sum to be expend- 
ed on the two basilicas, in buying 
property to support the chapter of 
the one and the monastery attached 
to the other, and in those thousand 
and more other expenses which 
only those who have lived in Rome 
can understand to be necessary to 
support the majesty of divine wor- 
ship within such edifices. Surely, 
it was better, in any case, that the 
money of the pilgrims should go for 
the glory of the saints and the em- 
bellishment of God’s temples than 
be exacted at home by cruel barons 
and ruthless princes to carry on 
their petty wars or strengthen their 
castles. 

Mr. Hemans (no friend to our 
Rome), in his Medieval Chris- 
tianity and Sacred Art (vol. i. p. 
474), says, after mentioning these 
“heaps of coins’’: “If much of this 
went into the papal treasury, it is 
manifest that the expenditure from 
that source for the charities exer- 
cised throughout this holy season 
must also have been great.” This 
is a lame statement; because, al- 
though on the one hand the large 
subventions of the pope to the poor 
pilgrims are certain, on the other 
there is no proof whatever that any 
alms they gave went into his “ trea- 
sury.” The pope, indeed, having 
at heart the comfort of the strangers 
and the beauty of the city, put 
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up many new buildings and made 
other improvements, such as the 
beautiful Gothic Joggia of S. John 
of Lateran, which the greatest paint- 
er of the age was commissioned to 
decorate with frescos (Papencordt, 
Rom im Mittelalter, p. 336). It is 
perhaps from a traditionary know- 
ledge of these architectural propen- 
sities of the pope during the Jubilee 
year, and of his endowments to the 
basilicas, that so many people have 
quite erroneously believed the som- 
bre but picturesque old farm-build- 
ings of Castel Giubileo, whichcrown 
the green and lonely hill where more 
than two thousand years ago the Arx 
of Fidenz stood a rival tothe Capitol 
of Rome, to be a memorial of, and 
to get its designation from, this 
Jubilee of a.p. 1300. Even Sir 
Wm. Gell (Z0p. of Rome, p. 552) 
repeats the old story. But the 
more careful Nibby (Dintorni di 
Roma, vol. ii. p. 58) has demonstrat- 
ed, with the aid of a document in 
the archives of the Vatican basilica, 
that the name of this place between 
the Via Salaria and the Tiber, five 
miles from Rome, is derived from 
that of a Roman family which ac- 
quired the site (previously called 
Monte Sant’ Angelo) and built the 
castle in the XI1Vth century; and 
that it did not come into the pos- 
session of the chapter of S. Peter 
until the 16th of December, 1458, 
when it was bought for the sum of 
three thousand golden ducats. So 
much for an instance of jumping at 
conclusions from a mere similarity 
of name, put together with some- 
thing else, which is so common a 
fault of antiquaries. 
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GREVILLE AND SAINT-SIMON. 


Mr. CHARLES GREVILLE was not 
a La Bruyére, but, as he appears in 
his Memoirs, he might have sat very 
well for that portrait of Arrias 
which the inimitable imitator of 
Theophrastus has drawn in his 
chapter on society and conversa- 
tion: “ Arrias has read everything, 
has seen everything; at least he 
would have it thought so. ’Tis a 
man of universal knowledge, and 
he gives himself out as such; he 
would sooner lie than be silent or 
appear ignorant of anything... . 
If he tells a story, it is-less to in- 
form those who listen than to have 
the merit of telling it. It becomes 
a romance in his hands; he makes 
people think after his own manner; 
he puts his own habits of speaking 
in their mouths; and, in fine, makes 
them all as talkative as himself. 
What would become of him and of 
them, if happily some one did not 
come in to break up the circle and 
contradict the whole story ?” 

This exact picture of the late 
clerk of H.B.M. Privy Council 
might have been written the morn- 
ing after his Memoirs appeared in 
the London bookstores, instead of 
nearly two hundred years ago. It 
is at once a proof of the penetrat- 
ing genius of La Bruyére, and a 
photograph every one will recognize 
of the author of the journal which 
has lately made so much noise in 

* The Greville Memoirs. A Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV. and King William IV. 
By Charles C. F. Greville, Clerk of the Council to 
those Sovereigns. Edited by H: Reeve, Registrar 
of the Privy Council. New York: Appleton & 
Co, 1875. 


Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon sur le sitcle 
de Louis XIV. et la Régence. Paris: 1858. 


society. This clever Newmarket 
jockey—rebus Newmarketianis ver- 
satus, as he says of himself—to whom 
every point of the betting book is 
familiar, carelessly refreshes his 
jaded intellect withthe Life of 
Mackintosh, as he rides down in his 
carriage to the races. With affable 
profusion he scatters broadcast to 
the mob of readers scraps of Horace 
and Ovid, mingled with the latest 
odds on the Derby. He has seen 
everything from S. Giles’s to S. 
Peter’s, and, with the d/asé air of a 
man at once of genius and fashion, 
proclaims “there is nothing in it.” 
He knows everything, from the 
most questionable scandal of the 
green-room to the best plan of 
forming acabinet ; such second-rate 
men as Melbourne, Palmerston, and 
Stanley he sniffs at with easy dis- 
dain ; and if at times he gently be- 
moans a few personal deficiencies, 
it is with a complacent conviction 
that it needed only a little early 
training to have made him a Peel, 
a Burke, or a Chatham! That he 
would “sooner lie than be silent,” 
one needs only remember his in- 
famous stories about Mrs. Charles 
Kean and Lady Burghersh ; his cal- 
umnies against George IV. and Wil- 
liam I1V.—the masters whose gra- 
cious kindness he repaid by bribing 
their valets for evidence against them 
—his unfounded attacks upon Peel, 
Stanley, O’Connell, and Lyndhurst ; 
his slanders even against obscure 
men, like Wakley and others. As to 
his habit of “ making people think 
after his own manner,” and putting 
“his own mode of speaking in their 
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mouths,” the profanity and vulgar- 
ity which disfigure his pages are the 
best evidence. 

That this is a true estimate of 
the merits of Zhe Greville Memoirs 
is now generally admitted. 
most respectable critical exponents 
of English opinion have united in 
condemning the bad taste and 
breach of trust which made either 
their composition or publication 
possible. It needs no refinement 
of reasoning to prove that the 
expressions everywhere so freely 
quoted from this journal are such 
as could not honorably be uttered 
by any gentleman holding the office 
Mr. Greville did. Readers will 
easily be found for them, either 
from a love of sensation or because 
of the illustration they offer of the 
character of the persons described 
or the writer; but nothing can con- 
done their real offensiveness. Such, 
however, was far from being the 
first opinion of the press. The 
leading English journal, in two 
lengthy reviews such as rarely ap- 
pear in its columns, handled Mr. 
Greville’s work with a delicacy, an 
admiration, a regretful and half- 
tender daintiness of touch for the 
author, that promised everything to 
the reader. ‘This criticism was 
followed by a general outburst of 
applause on the part of the press, 
which soon began to waver, how- 
ever, when it was found that the 
best section of English society re- 
garded the book with disapproval. 

So conscious, indeed, were the 
American publishers of its intrinsic 
lack of interest or literary merit 
that one firm has presented it to 
the public with nearly all the politi- 
cal portions left out and the private 
gossip retained. “It is said,” says 
the Saturday Review not long ago, 
“that an American compiler has 
published a pleasant duodecimo 
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volume containing only those pas- 
sages which may be supposed to 
gratify a morbid taste.” The 
London critic intended, no doubt, 
to be pungent and satirical; but 
how innocuously does such satire 
fall upon the head of the average 
“compiler”! 

If Mr. Greville has not made 
good his claim to stand among the 
masters of his craft, least of all is he 
to be named in the same day with 
the prince of memoir-writers—Saint- 
Simon; unless, indeed, it be to 
point the moral that more is need- 
ed for excellency in such an art 
than an inquisitive mind and a bit- 
ing pen. Yet Mr. Greville’s oppor- 
tunity was great—greater, probably, 
than will happen to any other me- 
moir-writer for some generations to 
come. Like Saim-Simon, he be- 
gan active life in an age of great 
events and great men. Whatever 
may be said of the pettiness of 
the regency, of its profligacy and 
mock brilliancy, no one can forget 
that those were days of great per- 
ils; of vast struggles, military and 
civil; of giants’ wars, and of a race 
of combatants not unworthy to 
take part in them. Nor were the 
twenty years succeeding—which 
make up, as we may roughly say, 
that portion of his journal now 
printed—wanting in great interests 
and momentous events. The age 
which gave birth to Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the Reform Bill, while 
it still numbered among its chiefs the 
veterans of the great Continental 
war, could not fail to offer subjects 
for treatment that would be read 
eagerly by allsucceedingtimes. If 
Saint-Simon witnessed the culmina- 
tion of the glories of the reign of 
Louis XIV., and saw De Luxem- 
bourg and Catinat, the last survivors 
of that line of victorious marshals 
beginning with the great Condé 
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and Turenne, who had carried the 
lilies of France over Europe, not 
less was it Greville’s fortune to 
converse familiarly with the great 
duke who, repeating the triumphs 
of Marlborough, had beaten down 
the arms of the empire in a later 
age. And if Saint-Simon lived also 
to see the disasters, the weakness, 
the desolation, and bankruptcy of 
his country which succeeded the 
long splendor of his youth, Gre- 
ville tco looked on as a spectator, 
almost, one might say, as a registrar, 
at the hardly less terrible civil 
struggles and social depression 
which threatened to rend the king- 
dom asunder. 

Both were of noble families, al- 
though the Duc de Saint-Simon was 
the head of his house, and Mr. 
Greville only a cadet of his. Both 
were courtiers ; and although Saint- 
Simon’s position as a peer of France 
lifted him far above Greville’s in 


his day, who was rather a paid ser- 
vant of the crown than strictly a 
courtier, yet the very office of the 
latter gave him advantages which 


the elder memoir-writer did not 
always possess. Here, however, all 
parallel ceases. The radical inca- 
pacity of Mr. Greville’s mind to 
lift him above the common race of 
diarists prevents all further com- 
parison. He had neither the ge- 
nius of assimilation nor description 
to make the portraits of men and 
manners live, like Saint-Simon’s, in 
the gallery of history. His infor- 
mants are va/lets, his satire mere 
backbiting, his reflections trivial, 
his descriptions a confused mass 
of petty details. 

It is not proposed here to weary 
the reader with long quotations 
from a work which so many already 
have read or skimmed over. Nor 
do we intend, on the other hand, to 
follow the fashion of some critics, 
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and carefully gather up all the points 
which might be woven into an in- 
dictment against Mr. Greville’s ho- 
nor or candor or wit. Such a task 
would be endless; it would take 
in almost every other page of his 
volumes. But that it may be seen 
that the unfavorable opinion which, 
after a careful examination, we 
have been led—much to our dis- 
appointment—to entertain of his 
work is not misplaced, we shall 
proceed to give some passages that 
sustain, in our judgment, the cor- 
rectness of the view we have taken. 

Charles C. F. Greville was, as his 
editor, Mr. H. Reeve, informs us, the 
eldest son of Mr. Charles Greville, 
grandson of the Earl of Warwick, 
and Lady Charlotte Bentinck, 
daughter of the Duke of Portland. 
He was born in 1794. At the age 
of nineteen he was appointed 
private secretary by Earl Bathurst, 
and almost at the same time family 
influence procured for him a clerk- 
ship in the Board of Trade. Both 
offices had comfortable salaries at- 
tached to them; neither of them 
any duties. Thus at the outset of 
his career, fortunate in his family 
influence and his friends, Mr. Gre- 
ville was started, fairly equipped, 
on the road of life. Unencumber- 
ed by any responsibility, nor weighed 
down by that sharp and bitter load 
of poverty that men of humbler 
birth have commonly to carry on 
their galled shoulders, while they 
strive to gain an insecure foothold 
on the slippery road to fame or for- 
tune, he had every incentive and 
every advantage to secure success. 
A subject for thanksgiving, shall we 
say, to this accomplished sinecurist ? 
By no means! Years afterwards he 
bemoans the fact that he had no- 
thing to do, no spur to honorable 
ambition. He forgot that atthe same 
or an earlier age Saint-Simon, whom 
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he appears to have read only to copy 
his sometimes coarse language, was 
handling a pike as a volunteer in 
the service of his king, and carrying 
sacks of grain on his shoulders to 
the starving troops in the trenches 
at Namur, disdaining those little 
officesinto which Greville insinuated 
himself as soon as he left college. 
Or if it be said—what no man could 
then (1812) predict—that the war 
was nearly over, and there was little 
prospect of another, what was there 
to prevent him from seeking a place 
in Parliament—not hard to gain with 
his family influence—and there 
carving out fer himself a place like 
that of Burke, to whom he some- 
times lifts his eyes? The truth is, 
to use a vulgar phrase, Mr. Greville 
had “other fish to fry.” He knew 
well he had other easier and more 
profitable game'to follow. He was 


scarcely of age when the influence 
of his uncle, the Duke of Portland, 


obtained for him the sinecure office 
of Secretary of Jamaica, a deputy 
being allowed to reside in the island; 
better still, the same influential 
relative secured him the reversion 
of the clerkship of the Council! 
Henceforward not the camp nor 
parliamentary struggles occupied 
Mr. Greville’s mind; the glorious 
task of “ waiting for a dead man’s 
shoes,” varied by the congenial 
study of the stables, occupied that 
powerful intellect which, in these 
Memoirs, looks down with contempt 
on all the names most distinguished 
in European statesmanship during 
the first half of this century. The 
ofiice fell to him in 1821, and he 
continued to hold it for nearly forty 
vears. The net income of the two 
offices, we are elsewhere informed, 
amounted to about four thousand 
pounds; and as he died worth thir- 
ty thousand pounds, the charitable 
supposition of the Quarterly Review 
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is that “probably he was a gainer 
on the turf.” He died in 186s. 

The bent of Mr. Greville’s genius 
was early shown. 


“ 


“ Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat.”’ 


The clerk of the Council was one 
of them. The blue ribbon of the 
turf, not parliamentary honors or 
the long vigil of laborious nights— 
except over the card-table—was the 
centre around which his ambition 
and aspirations circled. Early smit- 
ten by the betting fever, he became 
as nearly a professional turfman as 
the security of his office would per- 
mit; and there is something ludi- 
crous in those expressions of regret, 
which have drawn such tender sym- 
pathy from his critics, that he gave 
himself up to the passion instead 
of becoming the scholar or states- 
man he is always hinting he might 
have been. Mr. Greville, in fact, 
makes the blunder of supposing 
that the craving for fame is equiva- 
lent to the faculty for winning it. 
Not the turf, but original defect of 
capacity, hindered him from being 
more than he was—a clerk with a 
taste for gambling, held in check by 
a shrewd eye for the odds. His 
contemporary, the late Lord Derby, 
whom he seldom lets pass without 
a sneer in these AZemoirs, was an 
example showing that, had true 
genius existed, a taste for the turf 
without participation in gambling, 
need not have prevented him from 
becoming both an accomplished 
scholar and a brilliant statesman. 

An early entry in Mr. Greville’s 
journal gives the measure of the 
man. Under date of February 23, 
1821, he says: 

“Yesterday the Duke of York 
proposed to me to take the man- 
agement of his horses, which I ac- 
cepted. Nothing could be more 
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kind than the manner in which he 
proposed it.” 

“March 5.—I have experienced a 
great proof of the vanity of human 
wishes. In the course of three 
weeks I have attained the three 
things I have most desired in the 
world for years past, and upon the 
whole I do not feel that my happi- 
ness is increased.” 

This is a good example, but far 
from the best of its kind, of that 
vein of apparently philosophical re- 
flection running here and there 
through his journal, with which 
Mr. Greville deliberately intended, 
we believe, to hoodwink the critics, 
and in which anticipation he has 
been wonderfully successful. Coolly 
examined, it resolves itself as near- 
ly as possible into a burlesque. 


His reflections, as La Bruyére says 
elsewhere of a like genius, “ are gen- 
erally about two inches deep, and 
then you come to the mud and 


gravel.” What were the three 
highest objects of human ambition 
in the mind of this ardent young 
man of twenty-seven, with the 
world before him to choose from? 
1st. A berth in the civil service to 
creep into for the rest of his life. 
2d. The place of head jockey and 
trainer in the prince’s stables. 3d. 
Unknown. 

Alas! poor Greville, that the 
bubble of life should have burst so 
soon, leaving thee flat on thy back 
in a barren world, after having thus 
airily mounted to such imperial 
heights! Had either Juvenal or 
Johnson known thy towering ambi- 
tion and thy fall, he would have 
placed thee side by side with dire 
Hannibal or the venturous Swede 
“to point a moral or adorn a 
tale "’! 

It is wonderful, however, how 
easily the diarist lays aside his 
philosophic tone to take up the 
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more congenial ré/e of a spy upon 
the kings whose names are so os- 
tentatiously displayed on his title- 
page, and from whose service alone 
he derived all the consideration he 
had. 

On January 12, 1829, Lord 
Mount Charles comes to him for 
some information. Thereupon, un- 
der the guise of friendship and con- 
fidence, he avows with a curious 
shamelessness that he proceeded 
to interrogate his visitor about 
George IV.’s private life and habits. 
When he has got all he wants out 
of the unsuspecting Mount Charles, 
he sets it down in his journal and 
winds up with this reflection, every- 
where quoted: “ A more conteimpti- 
ble, cowardly, selfish, unfeeling dog 
does not exist than this king.” These 
were strong words to apply to a sov- 
ereign whose bread he was eating, 
and who had always personally treat- 
ed him with marked confidence and 
kindness. Perhaps those who read 
Mr. Greville’s journal with atten- 
tion, and note the slow portrait he 
therein unconsciously draws of 
himself, will be better able to judge 
where the terms more aptly apply. 
As a work of art, indeed, the jour- 
nalist’s picture of himself is far supe- 
rior to anything else in his book. 
Touch by touch he elaborates his 
own character. It is not a flatter- 
ing one; it was never revealed to 
the artist. How pitiably does this 
coarse generalization of Greville’s 
compare with the fine but vigorous 
and indelible strokes of Saint-Si- 
mon’s pencil in his portrait of 
Louis XIV.! It isnot a character, 
but a gross and clumsy invective. 

But Mr. Greville had already 
plumbed a lower depth of baseness 
in his prurient eagerness for de- 
tails. 

August 29, 1828.—“ I met Bache- 
lor, the poor Duke of York’s old 
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servant, and now the king’s valet de 
chambre, and he told me some curi- 
ous things about the interior of the 
palace. But he is coming to call 
on me, and I will write down what 
he tells me then.” On the 16th of 
September he sent for Bachelor, 
and had a long conversation with 
him, drawing out all he could from 
the valet about his master’s habits. 

May 13, 1829.—* Bachelor call- 
ed again, telling me all sorts of de- 
tails concerning Windsor and St. 
James.” 

What a picture for the author of 
Gil Blas! It reminds one of some 
of those Spanish interiors the no- 
velist has so deftly painted, where 
valet and adventurer put their 
heads together, scheming how best 
to open some rich don’s purse- 
strings, or ensnare his confidence 
before beginning some villanous 
game at his expense. If these be 
the springs of history, Clio defend 


us against her modern sister ! 

What makes all this prying the 
more indefensible is that Mr. Gre- 
ville was without need of it even for 
the composition of these Afemoirs. 
Elsewhere he boasts of the “ great 


men” he has known. And it is 
true that he knew them; and had 
his ability equalled his opportunity, 
enough sources of information were 
honorably open to him to have 
made his journal valuable and in- 
teresting. But the truth is, Mr. 
Greville loved to dabble in dirty 
waters, as he has elsewhere plainly 
shown in his book. 

A large part of these volumes— 
the major part of them, indeed— 
is taken up with political gossip. 
It would not be correct to give it 
any higher title. Its weight as a 
contribution to history, to use La 
Bruyére’s illustration, would be 
about two ounces. It consists 
chiefly of what he gathered at the 
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council-table. But disloyal as this 
tampering with his oath may have 
been, his singular inaptitude to 
gather what was really important 
hardly offers even the poor excuse 
of interesting his readers in its re- 
sults. The consideration of the 
eccentricities and sarcasms of his 
béte noir, the chancellor (Lord 
Brougham), during a large portion 
of the time covered by this jour- 
nal, generally puts to flight in Mr. 
Greville’s mind all other topics. 
The rest of his political reminis- 
cences are made up of conversa- 
tions with the actors in the parlia- 
mentary scenes here presented ; but 
even these lose the greater part of 
their value from his inveterate habit 
of confounding his own opinions 
and language with those of the per- 
son he happens to be “ interview- 
ing.” This confusion in Mr. Gre- 
ville’s mind between what he 
thought and said and what others 
thought and said has been fully 
exposed by the numerous letters 
which have been drawn forth in 
England from the survivors of the 
persons named in his Memoirs or 
from their friends. Mr. Greville 
adds very little to our knowledge 
of the events of the period he treats 
of. Nearly everything of import- 
ance in his journal has been an- 
ticipated. The correspondence of 
William IV. and Lord Grey, the 
life and despatches of Wellington, 
and the lives of Denman, Palmer- 
ston, and others, have left little to 
be supplied of this era of English 
history. 

One of the most curious features— 
we might almost say the distinguish- 
ing feature—in a work full of curious 
traits of levity, conceit, and imma- 
ture judgment, is the universal tone 
of depreciation in which the author 
speaks of the men of his acquain- 
tance. This is not confined to 
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ordinary personages who lived and 
died obscure, but embraces, as we 
have heretofore said, a large num- 
ber of the names most illustrious 
in statesmanship and diplomacy 
in his times. Lord Althorpe, Mel- 
bourne, the late Earl Derby, Gra- 
ham, Palmerston, O’Connell, Gui- 
zot, Thiers—one scarcely picks out 
a single name of eminence that 
he has not attempted to belit- 
tle. His opinions and prophecies 
have been in every instance flatly 
contradicted by events. Of Pal- 
merston especially—of his stupid- 
ity, his ignorance, his lightness, his 
general want of capacity, and the 
certainty that he would never rise 
to be anybody—he is never done 
speaking slightingly. It is true 
that the late English premier pass- 
ed through many years of obscurity 
in office, making, perhaps, some sort 
of excuse for Mr. Greville’s blind- 
ness; but this example is not an 
isolated one. Thelate Lord Derby 
comes in for an almost equal share 
of it, although he is allowed the 
possession of some brains—a claim 
denied to his after-rival. Mr. Gre- 
ville is equally impartial in dis- 
coursing about crowned heads and 
plain republicans. His neat and 
finely-pointed satire stigmatized 
the king whose paid servant he was 
as a “blackguard,” a “ dog,” and a 
“buffoon ”’; and he held his nose, 
as in the case of Washington Irving, 
did any “ vulgar’ American demo- 
crat come “ between the wind and 
his nobility.” 

Those of Mr. Greville’s subjects 
who have virtues are imbeciles; 
those who have talent are adven- 
turers or knaves. He appears to 
have centred all the admiration 
of which he was capable upon Lord 
de Ros, a young nobleman absolute- 
ly unknown outside a small English 
circle. Mr. Greville seems, in fact, 
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to have been one of those men who 
seek, and sometimes gain, a certain 
reputation for sagacity by depreci- 
ating everybody aroundthem. Of 
the late Lord Derby he says: “ He 
(Stanley) must be content with a sub- 
ordinate part, and act with whom he 
may, he will never inspire real con- 
fidence or conciliate real esteem.” 
In another place, in summing up a 
conversation with Peel, he accuses 
him (Stanley), by direct implication, 
of being “ a liar and a coward,” al- 
though he puts these ugly words in 
another’s mouth. How far these 
predictions and this estimate were 
just history has already decided. 
High and low all dance to the same 
music in Mr. Greville’s journal. 
On September 10, 1833, speaking 
of a speechof William 1V.—not very 
wise, perhaps, but natural enough 
under the circumstances—he says : 
“If he (William IV.) was not such 
an ass that nobody does anything 


but laugh at what he says, this 


would be important. 
it is nothing.” 

The circumstances that influenc- 
ed his pique are sometimes of the 
most trivial character. Under date 
September 3, 1833, he notes that 
the king complained that no one 
was present to administer the oath 
toa new member of the Privy Coun- 
cil whom Brougham had introduc- 
ed. “ And what is unpleasant,” he 
says, “the king desires a clerk of 
the council to be present when 
anything is going on.” Jnde ire. 
A few days afterwards, in a notice 
of the prorogation of Parliament, 
he thus revenges himself for the 
king’s implied censure : 

“ He (William IV.) was coolly re- 
ceived; for there is no doubt there 
never was a king less respected. 
George IV., with all his occasional 
popularity, could always revive the 
external appearance of loyalty when 


Such as it is, 
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he gave himself the trouble.” Thus 
one master, who was a “ dog,” is 
made to do duty on occasion against 
an other who was an “ass.” But 
this is not all he has to say of the 
same monarch. At page 520, vol. ii., 
summing up his character after his 
death, he says: 

“ After his (William IV.’s) acces- 
sion he always continued to be 
something of a blackguard and 
something more of a buffoon. It is 
but fair to his memory at the same 
time to say that he was a good-na- 
tured, kind-hearted, and well-mean- 
ing man, and that he always acted an 
honorable and straightforward, if not 
always a sound and discreet, part.” 

That this statement, that “ never 
was there a king less respected,” 
was false, it needs hardly the popu- 
lar verdict about William IV. to 
prove. Mr. Greville contradicts 
himself on page 251 of the same vol- 
ume, where he notes the “ strong ex- 
pressions of personal regard and 
esteem” entertained for the king 
by such competent witnesses as two 
of his ministers, Wellington and 
Lord Grey. Even their testimony 
is not needed. Whatever may have 
been William IV.’s private weak- 
ness and foibles, the regret felt for 
him was general, and the esteem 
for his character as a popular 
sovereign publicly expressed. In 
any case, the indecency in Mr. 
Greville’s mouth of the expressions 
he makes use of is too plain to 
need argument. Speaking, in one 
place, of Lord Brougham and refer- 
ring to the chancellor’s habit of 
sarcasm, he says : 

“He reminds me of the man in 
Jonathan Wild who couldn't keep 
his hand out of his neighbor's pock- 
et, although there was nothing in 
it, nor refrain from cheating at 
cards, although there were no stakes 
on the table.” 

VOL xxI.—18 
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This description is true enough, 
in another sense, of Mr. Greville 
himself. A Sir Fretful Plagiary, he 
could see no man succeed without 
carping at him, nor resist criticising 
another’s performance for the sole 
reason that he had no hand in it. 
Noting the appearance of a politi- 
cal letter by Lord Redesdale, he 
says: “ There is very little in it.” 
This single phrase gives the key to 
his character and the tone of his 
journal. At page 69, vol. ii., he 
sums up the whole subject of Irish 
national education in the profound- 
ly-disgusted remark that there is 
nothing more in it than “ whether 
the brats at school shall read the 
whole Bible or only parts of it.” 

Page 105, vol. ii. : “O’Connell is 
supposed to be horribly afraid of the 
cholera.” “He dodges between Lon- 
donand Dublin” to avoidit, “shuns 
the House of Commons,” and neg- 
lects his duties. On pages 414-15: 
“ He (O’Connell) is an object of ex- 
ecration to all those who cherish the 
principles and feelings of honor ”’— 
a high-toned remark, coming from 
a man of such delicate honor that, 
according to his own confession, he 
had no scruple in greasing the palm 
of a king’s valet for the secrets 
of his master’s bed-chamber; who 
avows without a blush that he de- 
liberately led Lord Mount Charles, 
and Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence 
into confidences he there and then 
meant to betray; who in these Mem- 
oirs is continually invading the pri- 
vacy of homes in which he was a 
guest; and who, finally, takes ad- 
vantage of his official position un- 
der oath to disclose the conversa- 
tions of the Privy Council! Surely, 
no juster piece of self-satire was 
ever written ! 

“*Tis a man of universal know- 
ledge,” says La Bruyére. His fa- 
miliarity with constitutional law 
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would lead him to unseat the bench. 
Judges Park and Aldersen, famous 
lawyers, known to all the courts, 
are “nonsensical” in a decision 
they come to about the sheriff's 
lists. Mr. Justice Park is “ peevish 
and foolish.” 

His loose way of damaging pri- 
vate character is not less remark- 
able. ‘To give a single instance : he 
gives a don mot about a certain Mr. 
Wakley, a parliamentary candidate 
of the day, who was forced to bring 
an action against an insurance com- 
pany, which resisted the claim on 
the ground that the plaintiff was 
concerned in the fire. No further 
information is given—the verdict 
of the jury or the judgment. But 
Mr. Greville thus coolly concludes : 

“TI forget what was the result of 
the trial; but that of the evidence 
was a conviction of his instrumen- 
tality.” A “conviction ” by whom ? 


By Mr. Greville—who “ forgets the 


result of the trial”! There is no- 
thing to show that the friends or 
family of this Mr. Wakley are not 
still living to suffer from this un- 
supported libel. “ Jesters,” says a 
French humorist, “ are wretched 
creatures; that has been said be- 
fore. But those who injure the 
reputation or the fortunes of others 
rather than lose a don mot, merit an 
infamous punishment ; this has not 
been said, and I dare say it.” 

His “blackguards” are not all 
seated on a throne. His hatred 
of the “mob” was greater, if possi- 
ble, than his envy of his superiors. 
“Odi profanum vuigus et arceo” 
is. the head-line of all his pages. 
Look at this entry, where the whole 
character of the man breaks forth 
irresistibly : 

“ Newmarket, October 1, 1831.— 
Came here last night, to my great 
joy, to get holidays, and leave re- 
form and politics and cholera for 
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racing and its amusements. Just 
before I came away I met Lord 
Wharncliffe, and asked him about 
his interview with radical Jones. 
This dlackguard considers himself 
a sort of chief of a faction, and one 
of the heads of the sans-cudottins of 
the present day.” 

From radical Jones to Washing- 
ton Irving is but a step for Mr. 
Greville’s nimble pen. ‘The one is 
—what he says; the other, essential- 
ly “vulgar.” The same “ vulgarity” 
offends his delicate taste in Thiers, 
Macaulay, and a score of others 
“the latchet of whose shoes he was 
unworthy to loose.”’ Is it to be won- 
dered at that the venerable pontiff 
Pius VIII. (page 325, vol. i.) fails to 
satisfy this fastidious critic? ‘The 
pope, however, escapes tolerabiy 
well. Asa matter of course, “ there 
is nothing in him’”’; but the distin- 
guished urbanity and refined wit of 
the condescending Mr. Greville is 
satisfied to pronounce him a good- 
natured “twaddle.” These large airs 
of superior wisdom and refinement, 
this tone of pitying kindness, which 
Mr. Greville adopts towards the 
most illustrious men in Europe of 
his day, remind us of nothing so 
much as the majestic demeanor of 
the durgo, or great lord of Lilliput, 
who harangued Capt. Gulliver the 
morning after his arrival in that 
island. “ He seemed to me,” says 
Capt. Gulliver, “to be somewhat 
longer than my middle finger. He 
acted every part of an orator, and 
I could observe many periods of 
threatening, and others of promises, 
pity, and kindness.” 

The distinguished author of these 
Memoirs was not always, however, 
as we have seen, in the same amia- 
ble mood that the durgo afterwards 
manifested. After lashing each one 
,of the persons he has known, sepa- 
rately and in turn, in the words 
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which we have quoted, in another 
passage his acquaintances are all 
collected in a group and dashed 
off with graphic effect. 

October 12, 1832.—Immediately 
after an entry giving a conversation 
with the accomplished Lady Cow- 
per, he says: “ My journal is get- 
ting intolerably stupid and entirely 
barren of events. I would take to 
miscellaneous and private matters, 
if any fell in my way. But what 
can I make out of such animals as 
I herd with and such occupations 
as lam engaged in?” A week after, 
at Easton, besides Lady Cowper, 
he names some other “ animals ”: 
“The Duke of Rutland, the Wal- 
ewskis, Lord Burghersh and Hope— 
the usual party,” he exclaims with 
a sigh. Sad fate! The adventu- 


rous Capt. Gulliver elsewhere, in a 
letter to his cousin Sympson, says: 
“ Pray bring to your mind how oft- 
en I desired you to consider, when 


you insisted on the motive of Pub- 
lic Good, that the Yahoos were a 
species of animals utterly incapable 
of amendment by precept or exam- 
ple.” 

Such appear to have been the 
melancholy reflections forced up- 
on the mind of Mr. Houyhnhnm 
Greville by the Yahoos he tells us 
he was compelled to “ herd with”! 
Ever and anon he turns a regretful 
eye to the nobler race he was suit- 
ed to, and lets us into the secret of 
the company and occupations that 
relieved him from the desolating 
ennui of uncongenial society. 

“June 11, 1833.—Ata place called 
3uckhurst all last week for the As- 
cot races. A party at Lentifield’s ; 
racing all the morning; then eating, 
drinking, and play at night. I may 
say with more truth than anybody, 
Video meliora probogue, deteriora 
Sequor.” 

“Not at all,” it might have been 
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answered. “A jockey and game- 
ster ab ovo usgue ad mala. Fortune 
has now placed thee in the 
rank kind nature fitted thee to 
adorn, had not a too avid uncle 
snatched thee therefrom, and dry 
mountains of crackling parchment 
and red tape crushed thy yearning 
ardor for the loose boxes and the 
paddock !” 

“March 27.—Jockeys, trainers, 
and blacklegs are my companions, 
and it is like dram-drinking: having 
once entered upon it, I cannot 
leave it, although I am disgusted 
with the occupation all the time.” 
Truly a long and fond “ disgust,” 
since it lasted from his eighteenth 
year until his death! 

“While the fever it excites is rag- 
ing and the odds are varying, I can 
neither read nor write nor occupy 
myself with anything.” 

Let us not be unjust to Mr. Gre- 
ville. Kings, pontiffs, statesmen, 
and authors may have been “ black- 
guards ” or “ vulgar buffoons,”’ the 
most refined society of both sexes 
in England a“ herd” of Yahoos ; 
but that he was not insensible to 
real merit, that he had a true ap- 
preciation of the good and the 
beautiful when he found it, one 
single example, shining out in these 
many pages of depreciation, proves 
beyond peradventure. In the flood 
of universal cynicism that pours 
over them, one man there is at 
least who lifts his head above the 
waters—one other gentle Houyhn- 
hnm, fit companion for Mr. Greville, 
possessing all that wisdom and dis- 
cretion denied to the rest of the 
world, and, more wonderful still, 
that elegant taste the fastidious 
critic finds nowhere else. This 
phenomenon is Mr. John Gully, 
prize-fighter retired! “ Strong 
sense,” “ discretion,” “ reserve and 
good taste ”—these are the encomi- 
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ums heaped upon him; to crown 
all, “remarkably dignified and grace- 
ful in his manners and actions.” 
Ah! poor Macaulay, or thou, gen- 
tle Diedrich Knickerbocker, where 
wanders now thy ghost, condemn- 
ed for thy “ vulgarity ” to pace the 
borders of the sluggish Styx, 
while the “champion heavy- 
weight” is ferried over to immor- 
tality by this new Charon of gentil- 
ity ? 

We decline to soil our pages 
with any of Mr. Greville impure 
stories. Those who have seized 
on the book for the purpose of 
reading them must have been sadly 
disappointed if they hoped to find 
in them adoubtful amusement. Not 
a scintilla of wit relieves their base- 
ness. Their vileness is equalled 
only by their dulness. They are 
simply falsehoods from beginning 
to end. Where Mr. Greville, with a 
singular depravity, does not himself 
admit them ‘to be false while wilful- 
ly publishing them, they have been 
elsewhere fully and indignantly dis- 
proved. In a single word, as Mrs. 
Charles Kean aptly says in her let- 
ter published in the Zimes, “the 
grossness was in Mr. Greville’s 
mind,” not in the conduct of those 
he slanders. 

If it be said that our criticism 
upon these volumes and their au- 
thor has been too unsparing; that 
the old saying, De mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num, should have inspired a smooth- 
er tone, the answer is given by Mr. 
Greville himself. “Memoirs of 
this kind,” he said in a conversa- 
tion held some time before: his 
death with his editor, Mr. Reeve, 
“ought not to be locked up till 
they had lost their principal inter- 
est by the death of all those who 
had taken any part in the events 
they describe.” In other werds, the 
diseased vanity and cynicism which 
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made him rail at everybody while 
he lived made him unwilling to 
lose the pleasure by anticipation 
of wounding everybody after his 
death. The shallow eagerness to 
have himself talked about after he 
was gone made him insensible to 
those ideas which seem to have ani- 
mated Saint-Simon, who was con- 
tent to look forward to an indefi- 
nite time for the publication of his 
Memoirs, desiring them rather to 
be a truthful and interesting contri- 
bution to history than a hasty 
means of venting his passing 
spleen. Mr. Greville has indeed 
been talked about sufficiently; but 
that the conversation would be 
pleasing to him, could he hear it, is 
more doubtful. 

One thing at least is to be com- 
mended in Mr. Greville—his style. 
This, for certain uses, is admirable. 
It is easy and plain. He is a mas- 
ter of that part of the art of writ- 
ing which Horace describes in the 
toth Satire : 


“ Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus atque 
Extenuantis eas consulto,”’ 


His is “the language of the well- 
bred man,” the pure English of the 


society in which he lived. We do 
not take account here of his occa- 
sional coarseness, and even oaths— 
these were of the character of the 
man, not of his style. The latter, 
for purposes of correspondence, or 
even a short diary, might generally 
be taken for a model. Any single 
page will be read with pleasure. 
But as, on the other hand, he neg- 
lects the other side of the Venusian’s 
advice, seldom rising to “ support 
the part of the poet or rhetorician,” 
these closely-printed volumes even- 
tually become tiresome to the read- 
er. Even good English will grow 
monotonous if it has nothing else 
to sustain it. 
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Little room is left to speak of the 
greatest of French memoir-writers, 
or perhaps of any literature—Saint- 
Simon. A few remarks may be jot- 
ted down, having reference chiefly 
to the points of contrast suggested 
by the Greville Memoirs. Of the 
substance and texture of Saint-Si- 
mon’s great and voluminous work, 
as it unrolls itself slowly before us— 
the cpening splendor, the daring, 
the eccentricities, the wit, and the 
vices of the courts under which he 
lived; the prodigies of baseness 
and monuments of heroic virtue that 
rear themselves opposed in that mar- 
vellous age; the long line of por- 
traits, dark, lurid, threatening, radi- 
ant, gentle, so full of surprises to the 
student of history as ordinarily writ- 
ten; the turning of the fate of cam- 
paigns by the caprice of an angry 
woman ; the crippling of fleets by 
the jealousy of a minister; the de- 
solation of whole provinces by the 
corruption of intendants; the clos- 
ing scenes of profligacy and bank- 
ruptcy under the regency—many 
pages would be required to give 
even an outline. The analysis of 
his genius and character would 
make a distinct essay. Sainte- 
Beuve and other masters of criti- 
cism have labored in the field; yet 
the soil is so rich that humbler 
students will still find enough to 
repay them. We indicate the land- 
marks of the country, without en- 
tering on it. Nor would we be 
supposed to endorse or give our 
Sanction to many of the opinions 
and sentiments Saint-Simon so 
freely gives utterance to. His Gal- 
licanism, which he shared with the 
court; his sympathy with the Jan- 
Senist leaders, if not with their 
heresy; his violent hatred of the 
Jesuits—these are blots on his work 
that cover many pages. 

The Duc de Saint-Simon was 
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born in 1675. During the lifetime 
of his father he bore the name of 
the Vidame de Chartres, and in a 
subsequent passage of his AMZemoirs, 
relating to the birth of his own eldest 
son, he gives a highly characteristic 
account of the title. At his first 
appearance at court the king was 
already privately married to Mme. 
de Maintenon, the widow Scarron, 
whose character and astonishing 
fortunes are nowhere more vividly 
described than in the pages of Saint- 
Simon. Louis “XIV. was at the 
summit of his glory. Hencefor- 
ward, though none could then fore- 
see it, the course was all down-hill. 
Saint-Simon in his first campaigns 
accompanied the king into Flanders. 
Some discontent about promotion, 
to which he believed himself enti- 
tled, caused him to retire from the 
service. Henceforward he continu- 
ed to live chiefly at court, having 
already begun the composition of 
his Memoirs. On the death of his 
father, the confidential adviser of 
Louis XIII., even under the minis- 
try of the famous Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, he succeeded to the title and 
the government of Blaye. At this 
early age he was accustomed se- 
cretly to visit the monastery of La 
Trappe for meditation and retreat. 
His gravity and seriousness of mind 
are everywhere felt through his 
Memoirs, although these qualities 
do not lessen the pungency of his 
style, nor blunt the dom mots of the 
court, or his graphic description of 
the surprising adventures of the 
men of his day. He married Mlle. 
de Durfort, the daughter of Mar- 
shal de Durfort. This union was one 
of singular happiness, interrupted 
only by her death. 

The death of the Dauphin, the 
pupil of Fénelon, destroyed the 
hopes that were opening up before 
Saint-Simon of becoming the chief 
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minister of the next reign. Under 
the regency he continued to be the 
intimate and sometimes confidential 
adviser of the Duke of Orleans, al- 
though supplanted in state affairs by 
Cardinal Dubois. His embassy to 
Madrid to negotiate the marriage 
of the young king, Louis XV., with 
the Infanta of Spain, is well known. 
After the death of the regent he 
retired to his chateau of La Ferté- 
Vidame, where chiefly he continu- 
ed henceforward to live in retire- 
ment, composing his immortal 
Memoirs. He died in Paris in 1755. 
Having known the subtle sway of a 
Maintenon, he lived to see the auda- 
cious empire of the Pompadour; and 
having served in his first campaigns 
under Luxembourg, he witnessed 
before his death the Great Frede- 
rick launch his thunderbolts of war, 
and the rise of Prussia among the 
great powers of Europe. 

To attempt, in these few conclud- 
ing remarks, to give any criticism 
of Saint-Simon’s great work would 
be a hopeless task. Its character is 
so many-sided, even contradictory, 
that any single judgment about it 
would be deceptive. We were im- 
pelled to connect the author’s name 
with that of the later memoir-writer 
by the contrasts which irresistibly 
suggested themselves. 

Stated broadly, the main distinc- 
tion between Saint-Simon and such 
writers as Greville and his kind is 
this: that Saint-Simon presents a 
connected narrative, flowing on 
largely, fully, evenly, abundantly, 
like a majestic river sweeping slow- 
ly past many varieties of scenery ; 
while Greville gives nothing more 
than a-hodge-podge diary, with no 
connection except the illusory one 
of dates, a jumble of short stories, 
petty details, and ill-natured re- 
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marks, bubbling like a noisy brook 
over stones and shingle, often half 
lost in the mud and sand, and not 
unlikely to end in acommon sewer. 
It follows that, while it is difficult 
to remember particular events or 
conversations in Greville’s journal, 
many scenes from Saint-Simon re- 
main for ever fixed in the memory. 
Take, for instance, one—not the 
most striking—that of the death of 
Monseigneur. Whocan forget the 
picture of the old king, in tears, 
only half-dressed, hastening to the 
bedside of his son; the sudden 
terror of the prince’s household; 
the flight of La Choin, hastily gath- 
ering up her jewelry; the row of 
officers on their knees in the long 
avenue, crying out to the king to 
save them from dying of hunger; 
the well-managed eyes of the cour- 
tiers at Marly! 

Greville is cynical or satirical by 


dint of the child’s art of using hard 


words. Saint-Simon seldom, com- 
paratively speaking, puts on the 
garb of a cynic; but his narrative, 
with scarcely any obtrusion of the 
writer, often becomes a satire as 
terrible as that of some passages of 
Tacitus, or, in another vein, of 
Juvenal. 

Many of the historical characters 
introduced into these works are no 
favorites of ours; but our purpose 
in this article has been, not to dis- 
cuss them, but rather the capacity 
and good taste, or otherwise, of 
their critics. 

Sainte-Beuve, in one of his feli- 
citous periods, expresses the wish 
that every age might have a Saint- 
Simon to chronicle it. As a para- 
phrase of this remark, it might be 
said that it is to be wished no other 
age may have a Greville to slan- 
der it. 
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DOM GUERANGER AND SOLESMES.* 


I. 


Tue church in France has just 
sustained a severe loss in the death 
of Dom Guéranger, the illustrious 
Abbot of Solesmes, who, on the 3oth 
of January last, rendered up his 
soul to God in the noble abbey 
which he had restored at the same 


time that he brought back the Bene- 


dictine Order to France; and where, 
during the last forty years of his 
life, he had lived in the practice of 
every monastic virtue, and in the 
pursuit of literary labors which have 
rendered him one of the oracles of 
ecclesiastical learning. 

We are not about to enter into 
details of the religious life of the 
venerable abbot. It belongs rather 
to those who have been its daily 
witnesses to trace its history; but 
we feel that it may be of interest to 
touch upon certain features of the 
character and public works of this 
humble and patient religious, this 
vigorous athlete, the loss of whom 
is so keenly felt by the Holy» Father, 
whose friend and counsellor he was, 
and by the church, of which he was 
the honor and the unwearied de- 
fender. 

Dom Guéranger, in mental tem- 
perament, belonged to that valiant 
generation of Catholics who, after 
1830, energetically undertook the 
cause of religion in their unhappy 
country, more than ever exposed to 
the attacks of the Revolution. The 
university had become a source of 
antichristian teaching; the press 


* This notice is taken in part from the French of 
Henry Hoisnard and other sources, 


everywhere overflowed with evil and 
daring scandals of every kind were 
rife. A new generation of Jacobins 
had sprung from the old stock, and 
were eager to invade everything no- 
ble, venerable, and sacred ; legal ty- 
ranny threatened to do away with 
well-nigh all liberty of conscience, 
while the'government, either not dar- 
ing or not desiring to sever itself 
from the ambitious conspirators to 
whom it owed its being, allowed free 
course to the outrages and persecu- 
tions against the church. It was 
the most critical and ominous pe- 
riod of the century, and French so- 
ciety was rapidly sinking into an 
abyss. 

One man, who had foreseen all 
this evil, and whose genius would 
have probably sufficed victoriously 
to combat it, had he only possessed 
the virtue of humility, was M. de 
Lamennais. Happily, the pleiades 
of chosen minds whom he had gath 
ered around him did not lose cour- 
age after the melancholy defection 
of their brilliant master. The three 
most illustrious of these shared 
among them the defence of the 
faith against the floods of unbelief 
that threatened to overwhelm the 
country. Montalembert remained 
to defend the church in the public 
assemblies; Lacordaire adopted as 
his own the words of S. Paul to his 
disciple, Predica verbum, insta op- 
portune, importune,* and succeed- 
ed so effectually that he brought 
back the robe of S. Dominic into 
the pulpit of Notre Dame, amid the 


*** Preach the Word, be instant in season, out of 
season.” —2 Tim. iv, ii. 
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applause of the conquered multi- 
tude; Guéranger felt that prayer 
and sound learning were the two 
great wants of society. The num- 
ber of priests was insufficient for 
the labors of the sacred ministry. 
The needs of the time had indeed 
called forth some few weighty as 
well as brilliant apologists; but deep 
and solid learning as yet remained 
buried in the past, and the patient 
study so necessary for the polemics 
of the present and the future threat- 
ened indefinitely to languish. It 
was to this point, therefore, that the 
Abbé Guéranger directed his espe- 
cial attention, and he it-was who 
was chosen of God to rekindle the 
expiring, if not extinguished, flame. 

He was led to this sooner than he 
himself had perhaps anticipated, 
and by a circumstance which rather 
appeared likely to have disturbed 
his projects. Solesmes, which, up 
to the Revolution, had been a pri- 
ory dependent on S. Vincent de 
Mans, had just been sold to one of 
those “infernal bands” who in the 
course of a few years destroyed the 
greatest glories of France. Every- 
thing was to be pulled down: the 
cloister of eight centuries and the 
church, renowned for the admirable 
sculptures now doomed to fall be- 
neath the “ axe and hammer”; the 
authorities of the time doing nothing 
to check the devastation effected 
by the bandits who were rifling 
their country after having assassin- 
ated her. 

The Abbé Guéranger could not 
endure to witness the annihilation 
of so much that was sacred and ven- 
erable; besides, the ruins of So- 
lesmes were especially dear to him, 
and had been the favorite haunt of 
his early childhood and youth, so 
much so that from this and other 
characteristic circumstances he was 
at that period known among his 
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school comrades at Le Sabléas The 
Monk. Inconcert with Dom Fon- 
taine and other ecclesiastics of the 
neighborhood he rescued the abbey 
from the hands of its intending de- 
stroyers. It had already suffered 
considerably from the Revolution, 
but remained intact in all essen- 
tial particulars. He spent the win- 
ter of 1833 at Paris, going about 
the city in his monk’s habit—which 
at that time had become a novelty 
—and knocking at every door, with- 
out troubling himself about the re- 
ligious opinions or belief of those 
to whom he addressed himself. 
The sceptical citizens of the time 
amused themselves not a little at 
his expense ; but the learned world 
received with distinction the ener- 
getic young priest who was so bent 
upon giving back the Benedictine 
Order to France. He never once 
allowed any obstacles to hinder or 
discourage him in the prosecution 
of his undertaking. In 1836 he re- 
paired to Rome, there to make his 
novitiate ; and, after a year passed 
in the Benedictine Abbey of San 
Paolo Fuora Muri, he pronounced 
his solemn vows, and occupied him 
self in preparing the constitutions 
of Solesmes. ‘These, on the rst of 
September, 1837, were approved by 
Pope Gtegory XVI., who at the 
same time raised the Priory of So- 
lesmes into an abbey, and authori- 
tatively nominated Dom Guéranger 
to be its first abbot. 

Solesmes and the grand Order 
of S. Benedict were thus restored 
to France. The new abbot was 
soon surrounded by men nearly all 
of whom have taken a distinguished 
rank in learning and science, and 
during forty years the austere disci- 
pline and deep and extensive studies 
of the sons of S. Benedict flourish- 
ed under his able rule. 

Dom Guéranger, moreover, -rc 
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stored Ligugé, the oldest monastery 
in France, built in 360 by S. Mar- 
tin of Tours. He also founded the 
Priory of S. Madeleine at Marseilles, 
and at Solesmes the Abbey of Bene- 
dictine Nuns of S. Cecilia. 

The attention he bestowed upon 
these important foundations did 
not hinder this indefatigable reli- 
gious from amassing the treasures of 
erudition which he dispensed with 
so much ability in defence of the 
truth and of sound doctrine. To 
the end of his life his pen was active 
either in writing the numerous 
works which have rendered his 
name so well known, or in correct- 
ing the errors of polemics and an- 
swering his adversaries when the 
interests of religion required it; 
habitually going straight to the 
point in his replies, fearlessly attack- 
ing whatever was false or mistaken, 
and never allowing any approach to 
a compromise with error. The de- 
fence of the church was his con- 
stant and engrossing thought, and 
no important controversy arose but 
he was sure to appear with the ac- 
curacy of his learning and the al- 
ways serious but unsparing process 
of a logic supported by a thorough 
acquaintance with doctrine and 
facts. 

The Abbot of Solesmes was en- 
dowed with a large amount of pru- 
dence and good sense. When his 
former companions of La Chesnaie 
undertook to popularize “liberal 
Catholicism,” the precise creed of 
which has never yet been ascertain- 
ed, and the unfailing results of 
which have been scandal and divi- 
sion, he undertook to bring back 
the church in France to unity of 
prayer by writing his book enti- 
tled Zustitutions Liturgiques, which, 
exhibiting in all their beauty the 
forgotten rites and symbols, suc- 
ceeded in securing for them the 
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appreciation they merit; so that 
from that time the liturgy in France 
began to disengage itself from the 
multiplicity of particular obser- 
vances. 

In this matter Dom Guéranger 
had engaged in no trifling combat, 
his opponents being many and 
powerful; but he energetically de- 
fended his ground, and did not die 
until he had seen his undertaking 
crowned with full success by the 
restoration of the Roman liturgy 
in France. 

Besides these liturgical labors, 
which chiefly occupied him, and his 
Letters tothe Archbishops of Rheims 
and Toulouse, as likewise to Mgr. 
Fayet, Bishop of Orleans, in defence 
of the Jnstitutions, he undertook 
the Liturgical Year, which, unfor- 
tunately, was left unfinished at his 
death. His Mémoire upon the Im- 
maculate Conception was included 
among those memorials sent to the 
bishops by the Sovereign Pontiff 
on the promulgation of the dogma. 
His Sainte Cécile, remarkable for its 
historical accuracy, as well as for its 
excellence as a literary composi- 
tion, is a finished picture of Chris- 
tian manners during the earliest 
centuries. 

When the Vatican Council was 
sitting, Dom Guéranger appeared 
for the last time in the breach. Con- 
fined a prisoner by sickness, but 
intrepid as those old captains who 
insist on being borne into the midst 
of the fight, he wished to take part 
in the great debate which was being 
carried on in the church. He 
fought valiantly, and answered the 
adversaries of tradition by his 
work on The Pontifical Monarchy, 
defending Pope Honorius against 
the attacks of an ill-informed acade- 
mician. 

We are unable to give a complete 
list of the writings of Dom Gué- 
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ranger, numerous articles having 
been published by him in the 
Univers—notably those on Maria 
d’Agreda and the reply to an ex- 
aggerated idea of M. d’Hausson- 
ville on the attitude of the church 
under the persecution of the First 
Bonaparte. We will only name, in 
concluding this part of the subject, 
his Zssais sur le Naturalisme, which 
dealt a heavy blow to free-thinking ; 
his éponses upon the liturgical 
law to M. JlAbbé David, now 
Bishop of St. Brieuc ; and a Défense 
des Jesuites. 

Should it be asked how the Abbot 
of Solesmes could find the time for 
so many considerable works, the 
answer is given in the Jmitation: 
Cella continuata dulcescit. He had 
made retreat a willing necessity for 
himself, and, being in the habit of 
doing everything in its proper time, 
he had time for everything without 
need of haste. 

From the day that he* became 
Abbot of Solesmes he was scarcely 
ever seen in the world, never ab- 
senting himself without absolute 
necessity or from obedience. Of 
middle height, decided manner, 
with a quick eye and serious smile, 
Dom Guéranger attracted those 
who came to him by the simplicity 
and kindness of his reception, and 
those who sought his advice by the 
discerning wisdom of his counsels. 
High ecclesiastical dignities might 
have been his had he not preferred 
to remain in the seclusion of his be- 
loved abbey. 

He leaves behind him something 
far better than even his books, in 
bequeathing to the church and to 
society a family of monks strongly 
imbued with his spirit, and destined 
to perpetuate the holy traditions 
which he was the first to révive in 
his native land. 

The imposing ceremonies of the 
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funeral of Dom Gueranger, which 
took place on the 4th of February 
at the Abbey of Solesmes, were con- 
ducted by the Bishops of Mans, 
Nantes, and Quimper; there were 
also present the Abbots of Ligugé, 
La Trappe de Mortagne, Aiguebelle, 
and Pierre-qui-Vire, besides more 
than two hundred priests of La 
Sarthe. 

The remains of the reverend fa- 
ther, clothed in pontifical vestments, 
with the mitre and crozier, were 
exposed in the church from the 
evening of the 30th (Saturday) for 
the visits of the faithful, crowds of 
whom came from all the country 
round, in spite of the exceeding 
inclemency of the weather, to pay 
their last respects and to be present 
at the funeral of the illustrious 
man, who, during his forty years’ 
residence among them, had made 
himself so greatly beloved. Just 
before the close of the ceremony, 
when the Bishop of Mans invited 
those present to look for the last 
time upon the holy and beautiful 
countenance of the departed abbot, 
who had been a father to many 
outside as well as within the clois- 
ter walls, a general and irrepressi- 
ble burst of sobs and tears arose 
from the multitude which thronged 
the church. 

Among those present were many 
noble and learned friends of the 
deceased, besides the mayor and 
municipal council of Solesmes, and 
also of Sablé (Dom Guéranger’s 
native place), a deputation of the 
marble-workers of the district, and 
people of every class. 


Il. 


“ La voyez vous croitre, 
La tour du vieux cloitre ?” 


Before concluding our notice we 
must devote a page or two to the 
“ Qld Cloister Tower,” which 1s 
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discernible from a considerable dis- 
tance, with ‘its four or five sto- 
ries and its heraldic crown rising 
above the walls of the ancient bor- 
ough of Solesmes. The abbey 
itself next appears in sight, majesti- 
cally seated on the slope of a wide 
valley, through which flows the 
Sarthe, on a level with its grassy 
borders. 

The locality, which is pleasing 
rather than picturesque, is fertile, 
animated, and cheerful. Besides 
several chateaux of recent con- 
struction, which face the abbey 
from the opposite side of the river, 
may be seen, at some distance off, 
the splendid convent of Benedic- 
tine Nuns, built some years ago by 
a lady of Marseilles, and on the 
horizon appears the Chateau of Sa- 
blé, with its vast terraces and (ac- 
cording to the country-people) its 
three hundred and sixty-five win- 
dows. 

The Abbey of Solesmes, founded 
about the year 1025, has preserved, 
in spite of several reconstructions, 
the architectural arrangement, so 
suitable for community life, copied 
by its first monks from the Ro- 
man houses of the order. The enclo- 
sure consists of a quadrangle, with 
an almost interminable cloister, out 
of which are entrances into the 
church, the chapter-house, the re- 
fectory, the guest-chamber, and all 
the places of daily assembly. 
There silence and_ recollection 
reign supreme. Excepting only 
during the times of recreation, no 
sound is to be heard save the twit- 
tering of birds, the sound of the 
Angelus or some other occasional 
bell, or the subdued voice of a 
monk who, with some visitor, is 
standing before a sculptured saint, 
or examining the fragments of some 
ancient tomb. 

It is chiefly the abbey church 
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which attracts the curiosity and 
interest of artists and antiquaries. 
There is not an archeologist who 
has not heard of the “Saints of 
Solesmes,” as the groups of statues 
and symbolic sculptures are called 
which fill the chapels of the tran- 
sept from roof to pavement. These 
wonderful works, executed for the 
most part under the direction of 
the priors of Solesmes, form one of 
the finest monuments of medizval 
sculpture to be found in France. 
They are mystic and somewhat 
mannered in style, but of bold con- 
ception, vigorously expressed. 

A multitude of personages, sa- 
cred, historical, or allegorical, inter- 
mingle with coats-of-arms, herald- 
ic devices, bandrols, and all the 
details of an ornamentation of 
which the skilfully-studied arrange- 
ment corrects the redundance, 
which would otherwise be confus- 
ed. This, however, is but the pure- 
ly decorative portion; the principal 
works being enshrined in deep 
niches or recesses, in which may 


_ be seen groups of seven or eight 


figures, the size of life, and won- 
derfully effective in attitude and 
action. 

In a low-vaulted crypt resting on 
pillars, to the right, is represent- 
ed the Entombment. This group, 
which is the earliest in date, having 
been executed in 1496 under the 
direction of Michel Colomb, “ habi- 
tant de Tours et tailleur d’ymaiges 
du roy,” is the most considerable, 
and perhaps also the most striking. 
All the figures, ten in number, have 
impressed on their countenances 
and movements the feeling of the 
dolorous function in which they 
are engaged. Most of them are 
represented in the costume, and 
probably with the features, of per- 
sons of the time. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea in particular has the look 
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and bearing of the lord of the place, 
or, it may be, of the prior of the 
monastery. But nothing attracts 
the attention more than a little 
statue with features so refined that 
it might have descended from the 
canvas of Carlo Dolci. It is the 
Magdalen, seated in the dust; the 
elbows supported on the knees, 
the hands joined, the eyes closed. 
All her life seems concentrated in 
her soul; and that is absorbed in 
penitence and prayer, grief, love, 
and resignation—she is as if still 
shedding her sanctified odors at 
the Saviour’s feet. 

The left transept is devoted to 
the honor of the Blessed Virgin. 
She has fallen asleep in the Lord, 
surrounded by the apostles. Then 
follow her burial, her Assumption, 
and finally her glorification. She 
tramples under foot the dragon, 
who, with bristling horns and claws, 
vainly endeavors to reachher. He 
is bound for. a thousand years. 
This subject, rarely attempted, is 
here powerfully treated; all these 
heads, with horrible grimaces, ap- 
pear to be howling and blasphem- 
ing in impotent fury—2Z¢ iratus est 
draco in mulierem*—but the Wo- 
man is raised on high, and with 
her virginal foot tramples on the ene- 
my of mankind. Facing this sub- 
ject are the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, in niches royally decorated. 
This work was executed in 1550 by 
Floris d’Anvers, after the plan giv- 
en by Jean Bouglet, Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and Prior of Solesmes. 

But time would fail us to describe 
all these remarkable sculptures, 
which so narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion or desecration at the hands of 
the revolutionists. The First Na- 
poleon had the idea of transporting 
them to some museum as curiosi- 


*“* And the dragon was angry against the wo- 
man.”’—Apoc. xii. 17. 
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ties of art. It would have been a 
sacrilege, and one whieh, alas! has 
been too often perpetrated in other 
countries besides France. But 
what Catholic that visits the garden 
even, to say nothing of the museum, 
of the ancient monastery of Cluny 
(now Musée de Cluny, at Paris), is 
not pained at seeing saints and vir- 
gins, angels and apostles, more or 
less shattered and dismembered, 
torn from their places in the sanc- 
tuary, and figuring as statues on the 
lawn, or mere groups of sculpture 
picturesquely placed to assist the 
effect of the gardener’s arrangement 
of the shrubs and flower-beds ? 

Bonaparte, however (after testing 
with gimlet and saw the hardness 
of the stone), found himself obliged 
to leave the “ Saints of Solesmes ”’ 
where they were, as, unless the 
whole were to be ruined, the entire 
transept would have had to be trans- 
ported all in one piece, every part 
of this immense sculptured fresco 
being connected and, as it were, en- 
wound with the other portions, and 
each detail having only its particu- 
lar excellence in the completeness 
of the rest. 

It is amid the ceremonies of So- 
lesmes that those who enter into 
the spirit of Christian art can pene- 
trate more deeply into the meaning 
of the vast poem carved upon the 
walls of the church. During the 
simple recital of the psalms, as in 
the most solemn and magnificent 
ceremonies, there is a striking har- 
mony between the decoration and 
the action, the one being a com- 
mentary on the other. The monks, 
motionless in their carven stalls, or 
disposed on the steps of the altar, 
seem to make one with the Jerusa- 
lem in stone, while the saints in 
their niches may almost be imagin- 
ed to sing with the psalmody and 
meditate during the solemn rites at 
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which they are present. At the 
most solemn moment of the Mass, 
when clouds of incense are filling 
the holy place, the mystic dove de- 
scends, bearing between her silver 
wings the Bread of Heaven, and, 
when it is deposited in the pyx, 
mounts again into her aerial shrine, 
which is suspended from a lofty 
cross, 

This custom of elevating the tab- 
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ernacle between heaven and earth 
was not the only one in which the 
venerable abbot exactly copied the 
ancient rites. ‘The ceremonies of 
Solesvies are full of the spirit of the 
church’s liturgy, and the commu- 
nity formed by his teaching and ex- 
ample will not fail to perpetuate 
the pious and venerable observan- 
ces which he was the first to restore 
in France. 





LEGEND OF THE BLUMISALPE. 


THERE was atime when around 
this mountain, now covered with 
perpetual snow, swarms of bees pro- 
duced aromatic honey; fine cows, 
pasturing the entire year in the 
green fields, filled the dairy-wo- 
men’s pails with rich milk; and the 
farmer by trifling labor obtained 
abundant harvests. But the in- 
habitants of this fertile country, 
blinded by the splendor of their 
fortune, became proud and haugh- 
ty. They were intoxicated with 
the charms of wealth; they forgot 
that there are duties attached to 
the possession of wealth—the duties 
of hospitality and of charity. In- 
stead of using their treasures judi- 
ciously, they employed them solely 
in ministering to a more luxurious 
idleness, and in a continual succes- 
sion of festivities. They closed 
their ears to the supplications of 
the unfortunate, and sent the poor 
from their doors; and God punish- 
ed them. 

One of these proud, rich men 
built on the verdant slopes of the 
Blumisalpe a superb chateau, in- 
tending to reside there, surrounded 
by his unworthy associates. Every 


morning their baths were filled 
with the purest milk. 

The terraced steps of the gar- 
dens were made, according to the 
legend, of finely-cut blocks of ex- 
cellent cheese. This Sardanapalus 
of the mountains had inherited all 
his father’s vast domains, and, whilst 
he revelled in this manner in his 
rich possessions, his old mother was 
living in want in the seclusion of 
the valley. One day the poor old 
woman, suffering from cold and 
hunger, supplicated his compassion. 
She told him that she was liv- 
ing alone in her cabin, unable to 
work ; indigent, without assistance ; 
infirm, without support. She beg- 
ged‘ him to grant her the fragments 
of his feast, a refuge in his stables ; 
but, deaf to her entreaties, he or- 
dertd her to leave. She showed 
him her cheeks, wrinkled by grief 
more than by age; her emaciated 
arms, that had carried him in his 
infancy; he threatened to com- 
mand his attendants to drive her 
away. 

The poor woman returned to her 
cabin, overwhelmed with grief by 
this crucl outrage. She tottered 
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through his beautiful grounds with 
bowed head, and sighs that she 
could not restrain burst from her 
oppressed’ heart, and bitter tears 
streamed from her eyes. * God 


counted the mother’s tears. 
She had scarcely arrived at her 
hut when the avenging storm came. 
The chateau of the ignominious 
son was struck by lightning, his 
treasures were consumed by the 
flames, from which he himself did 
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not escape, and his companions 
perished with him. 

Those fields, that once yielded 
so abundantly, are now covered 
with a mass of snow that never 
melts. On the spot where his mo- 
ther vainly implored his compas- 
sion, the rent earth has opened 
a frightful abyss; and where her 
tears then flowed now, drop by 
drop, fall the tears of the eternal 
glaciers. 
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Tue Younc CarTnoiic’s ILLUSTRATED 
FirrH READER. Pp. 430,12mo, THE 
YouncG CATHOLIC’s ILLUSTRATED SIXTH 
READER AND SPEAKER. By Rev. J. L. 
Spalding, S.T.L. Pp. 477, 12mo. New 
York: "The Catholic Publication Socie- 
ty, 9 Warren Street. 1875. 

These books have been prepared with 
great care and rare tact. We have ex- 
amined, from time to time, the various 
Readers which are used in this country, 
and the Young Catholic’s Seriesis certain- 
ly the best which we have seen. But the 
Fifth and Sixth Readers of this series 
are especially good, and we are confident 
that they are destined to become the 
standard Readers of the Catholicschools 
of the United States. They are indeed 
more than reading-books: they are col- 
lections of choice specimens of English 
literature, in prose and poetry, so arrang- 
ed as to present every variety of style, 
that opportunity may be given to the pupil 
to cultivate all the different forins of 
vocal expression, 

In the Fifth Reader the attention of the 
young Catholic is called to the history of 
the church in the United States by the 
attractive biographical notices of some 
of the most distinguished bishops and 
archbishops of this country ; and, as an 
introduction to the Sixth, we have a brief 
but exhaustive treatise on elocution. 
We have not the space to enter into a 
minute criticism of these books; but 
we have expressed our honest conviction 


of their excellence, and we are quite sure 
that their own merits will open for them 
a way into Catholic schools throughout 
the land. 


Pax. THE SYLLABUS FOR THE PEOPLE: 
A Review of the Propositions con- 
demned by His Holiness Pope Pius IX., 
with Text of the Condemned List. By 
a Monk of S. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, 
author of The Vatican Decrees and Cath- 
olic Allegiance. New York: The Cath- 
olic Publication Society. 1875. 
This is an almost necessary complement 

to the publications forming the Glad 

stone controversy, the original being so 
frequently referred to by Mr. Gladstone 
and his reviewers. 

We cannot do better than quote the 
editor’s preface, by way of comment : 

“The Syllabus of Pius IX. has been 
the subject of so many misconceptions 
that a plain and simple setting forth of 
its meaning cannot be useless, This is 
what I have tried to do in the following 
pages. A vindication or defence of tlic 

Syllabus was, of course, out of the ques- 

tion in so small a compass; but I think 

that more than half the work of defence 
is done bya simple explanation. Dur- 
ing the ten years just completed since its 
promulgation, much has occurred to 
show the wisdom that dictated it. The 
translation I have given is the one au- - 
thorized by His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Dublin.” 
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Postscript TO A LETTER ADDRESSED TO 
His GRACE THE DUKE oF NORFOLK, ON 
Occasion OF Mr. GLapstTone’s RE 
CENT EXPOSTULATION, AND IN ANSWER 
TO HIS “ VATICANISM.” By John Henry 
Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1875. 

In this Postscript Dr. Newman pul- 
verizes the different statements of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rejoinder, one by one. The 
blunders of the ex-Premier are not sur- 
prising, seeing that he attempts to write 
about matters in which he is not well in- 
formed, but they are certainly very gross. 
Dr. Newman has taken him by the hand 
with a very gentle smileon his counte- 
nance, but he has broken his bones asin 
a vise. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By Moore 
and Jerdan. Edited by Richard Henry 
Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Company. 1875. 

This small and dainty-looking little 
volume is one of the ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac” Series. 
Its two hundred and eighty-eight pages 
profess to give us the ‘‘ personal remi- 
niscences” of Moore and Jerdan. They 
give nothing more than such extracts 
from the original as have taken the fancy 
of the editor. Whether that fancy has al- 
ways been wise in its choice is fairly open 
to question. There is much of Moore’s 
reminiscences omitted that might have 
been very profitably inserted, at least in 
exchange for many things which have 
found their way into the volume. It is 
Moore ‘‘ bottled off,” so to say, and given 
out in small doses. The experiment is 
not very satisfactory. Moore suffered 
irretrievably in his biographer, Lord John 
Russell, of whose “ eight solid volumes,” 
as Mr. Stoddard says, “the essence is 
here presented to the reader.” Lord Rus- 
sell will be credited with many blunders 
in after time, and very grave ones some 
of them; but never did he make a more 
exasperating mistake than in undertaking 
the editing of Moore’s Memoirs, Fournal, 
and Correspondence, in rivalry of Moore’s 
own admirable biography of Byron. Read- 
ers of Personal Reminiscences must be pre- 
pared to meet with a vast quantity of non- 
sense and trash. But much of this con- 
stitutes the chief value of such works. In 
the jottings down of daily journals no one 
expects to meet with profound reflections 
and labored thoughts. They are rather, 
in the hands of such men as Moore, “ the 
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abstract and brief chronicle of the time” 
in which they are made. Moore’s witty 
and graceful pen was just adapted to such 
work as this, Whoever or whatever was 
considered worth seeing in the world in 
which he lived and moved as one of its 
chief ornaments, he saw, and set down in 
his private journal. Bits of this Mr. StoJ- 
dard gives us in the present volume ; but 
those who care for this kind of literature 
at all will prefer the whole to such parts 
as have pleased the editor ; and the whole 
does possess an intrinsic value to which 
the present volume does not pretend. 
Mr. Stoddard’s preface is not encourag- 
ing. He seems to write under protest 
that his valuable time should be con- 
sumed in this kind of work. “I cannot 
put myself in the place of a man who 
keeps a journal in which he is the princi- 
pal figure, and in which his whereabouts, 
and actions, and thoughts, and feelings 
are detailed year after year,” says Mr. 
Stoddard; and the obvious comment is: 
“Very probably; but no one has asked 
Mr. Stoddard to do anything so foolish.” 
Persons who keep “journals,” however, 
are not in the habit of keeping them for 
other people. ‘‘I cannot put myself in 
the place of Moore,” insists Mr. Stod- 
dard, with unnecessary pertinacity, “ who 

seems to have never lost interest in him- / 
self.” The comment again is very obvi- 
ous: Mr. Stoddard is a very different 
man from Mr. Moore. Thetruth is, Mr. 
Stoddard does not like either Moore or 
his poetry. ‘“ The reputation which had 
once been his had waned.” “ A new and 
greater race of poets than the one to which 
he belonged had risen.” “ Zalla Rookh 
was still read, perhaps, but not with the 
same pleasure as Zhe Princess or The 
Blot on the’ Scutcheon. Moore had ‘ ceased 
to charm.’” Such statements as these Mr. 
Stoddard would seem to consider self 
evident facts of which no proof is needed. 
And he would be astonished were some 
one to ask him to point out the “ new and 
greater race of poets” which has arisen 
since Moore’s death. Still more would 
he beastonished if asked to point out, not 
“a race of poets,” but a single member 
of the race whose writings are more read, 
whose name and fame are better known, 
who is “ greater,” than Moore. He would 
be thunderstruck were he informed 
that for a hundred who had read Lalla 
Rookh not twenty had read The Princess, 
knew its author or of its existence, and 
not ten knew even of the name of the other 
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poem mentioned. Altogether,though Mr. 
Stoddard’s preface is short, it is certainly 
not sweet, and both himself and the reader 
are to be congratulated at his not having 
extended it. 


Our Lapy’s Dowry; or, How England 

Gained and Lost that Title. A compi- 
_ lation by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, of the 

Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 

deemer. London: Burns & Oates. 

1875. (New York: Sold by The Catho- 

lic Publication Society.) 

This book is among the most delight- 
ful and the most valuable which it has 
been our good-fortune to meet with. It 
establishes not only the fact of England 
having been called ‘ throughout Europe 
Our Lady’s Dowry,” but her right to the 
glorious title. 

Those who imagine what is known to- 
day as Catholic devotion to Our Lady a 
thing of comparatively modern growth, 
or, again, that it can only bloom luxuri- 
antly in the sunny climes of Spain and 
Italy, wil! find both illusions dispelled in 
these pages. The old Anglo-Saxon love 
of Mary was as warm and tender as any 
of which human hearts are capable. And 
instead of finding our English ancestors 
behind us in this devotion, we must 
ruther own ourselves behind them. 

We would gladly give our readers an 
analysis of Father Bridgett’s “ compila- 
tion,” but this cannot be done except in 
an elaborate review. Suffice it to say that 
never was a “compilation” (as the author 
modestly calls it) less like what is ordi- 
narily understood by the term—we mean 
in point of interest and style. 

We subjoin a passage from Chapter V. 
on “Beads and Bells” (p. 201). We 
think the information it contains will be 
new to almost all : 

“The word ‘bead’ has undergone in 
English a curious transformation of mean- 
ing. Itis the past participle of the Saxon 
verb diddan, to bid, to invite, to pray. Thus 
in early English it is often used simply 
for prayers, without any reference what- 
ever to their nature or the mode of re- 
citing them, To ‘bid the beads’ is mere- 
ly to say one’s prayers. ‘ Bidding the 
beads’ also meant a formal enumeration 
of the objects of prayer or persons to be 
prayed for, Beadsmen or beads-women 
are not necessarily persons who say the 
Rosary, but simply those who pray for 
others, especially for their benefactors. 
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‘*But as a custom was introduced in 
very early times of counting prayers said, 
by the use of little »grains or pebbles 
strung together, the name of prayer got 
attached to the instrument used for saying 
prayers ; and in this sense the word beads 
is commonly used by Catholics at the 
present day. 

“ Lastly, the idea of prayer was dropped 
out altogether in Protestant times, and 
the name of ‘ beads’ was left attached to 
any little perforated balls which could 
be strung together merely for personal 
adornment, without any reference to devo- 
tion.” 


Butta JuBirér 1875; seu, Sanctissimi 
Domini nostri Pii Divina Proyidentia 
Pape IX. Epistola Encyclica: Gravi- 
bus Ecclesiw, cum Notis, Practicis ad 
usum Cleri Americani. Curante A. 
Konings, C.SS.R. Neo-Eboraci: Ty- 
pus Societatis pro Libris Catholicis 
Evulgandis.s MDCCCLXXV. 

The reverend clergy will be grateful to 
Father Konings for this convenient and 
beautiful edition of the text of the bull 
announcing the present Jubilee, and for 
the accompanying notes. 


Seven Srorres. By Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & 
Company. 1875. 

This is a handsome reprint of a work 
the English edition of which was noticed, 
on its first appearance, in these pages. 


READINGS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Arranged with Chronological Tables, 
Explanatory Notes, and Maps. For 
the Use of Students. By J. G. Wen- 
ham, Canon of Southwark. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1875. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

The title of the work is almost a suffi- 
cient description of its contents. The 
primary object of the book is to give a 
consecutive history of the events related 
in the Old Testament, in the words of 
Holy Scripture. It includes a history of 
the patriarchs from the beginning to the 
birth of Moses ; of the Israelites from the 
birth of Moses to the end of the Judges ; 
of the Kings from the establishment of 
the kingdom to its end; and of the 
Prophets from B.c. 606 to the birth of 
Christ, embracing an account of the pro- 
phetic writings. 





